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Behind the By-Lines 


During the last five years significant 
project has been undertaken under grant 
the Carnegie Corporation New York, 
amounting, date, more than two mil- 
lion dollars finance the study which 
extend 1956. About 650 systems in- 
cluding 1,200 schools, 2,200 teachers, and 
100,000 pupils are involved. one 
our most extensive studies. The motive, 
purposes and present results are assayed 
the Executive Director, William Vincent, 
and Practices the Cittzen- 
Education Project. 

Vernon, Professor Educational 
Psychology, Institute Education, Univer- 
sity London, explores interesting field 
study, the strong competition have 
pupils qualify examinations for admission 
grammar schools and public schools 
England, which are doorways the uni- 
versities, has been found that some teach- 
ers have been drilling their pupils items 
taken from standardized examinations 
intelligence. After thorough survey his 
subject, Professor Vernon makes concrete 
suggestions dealing with the problem 
which has arisen, His article Practice and 
Coaching Intelligence Tests. 

The perennial relationship the high 
school and higher education discussed 
Herold Hunt, Charles Eliot Profes- 
sor Education the Harvard Graduate 
School Education. Professor Hunt pe- 
culiarly fitted discuss this subject, having 
spent many years administrator 
public schools previous last year when 
resigned the superintendency the Chicago 
schools accept his Harvard position. 
writes Problems Articulation Between 
High School and College. 

“Freedom” these days every 
tongue and the subject almost number- 
less magazine articles. Readers THE 
EpucaTIONAL Forum will interested 


especially Education for Renewed Faith 
Freedom Ernest Melby, Dean 
the New York University School Educa- 
tion, Dean Melby has served member 
the teaching faculty and administrative 
positions the University Minnesota and 
Northwestern University, where was 
dean from 1934 1941. After two years 
President the Montana State Univer- 
sity was Chancellor the University 
until 1944; since has been his present 
position, member Kappa Delta Pi, 

Arthur Humphreys, assistant professor 
music, Tarkio College, Missouri, also 
member Kappa Delta Pi. his paper 
The Trek Toward Learning reminisces 
about his early boyhood schools and phi- 
losophizes develop his thesis that learning 
can exciting journey when done 
with the companionship understanding 
person, 

somewhat similar vein the contri- 
bution Kermit Eby You Don’t Love 
over the question whether teaching 
science art and age devoted 
hard scientific fact, imperative that the 
personal, human side teaching should not 
neglected. For inspiration read this ar- 
ticle. The author Professor Social 
Sciences, the University Chicago. 

The Soviet Yoke Education Poland 
timely discussion the situation edu- 
cation Russian satellite country. The 
author Joseph Roucek, Professor 
Sociology and Political Science the Uni- 
versity Bridgeport. Professor Roucek has 
written extensively the field compara- 
tive education and has served instruc- 
tor universities here and abroad, 

Theodore Bienenstek, Associate Sociolo- 
gist the Division Research, The State 
Department Education, Albany, New 

(Continued page 384) 
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Principles and Practices the 
Citizenship Education Project 


VINCENT 


say, the citizen has opportunities 
one way another influence the 
policies under which lives. the time 
ever comes when sizeable proportion 
our citizens cease concern them- 
selves with public affairs, shall lose 
our liberties. 

This precisely what happened 
democratic Athens and republican Rome. 
matter fact, could said that 
democratic form government es- 
sentially dynamic, rather than static 
stable. like spinning top—if ever 
stops spinning, falls over its 
And the power that makes spin the 
continual interest its citizens public 
affairs. For free society one which 
the powers control are widely dis- 
tributed. our society they are distrib- 
uted geographically—among the states 
and among the levels government; 
and they are distributed functionally— 


NUMBER 


1954 


among the branches government. 
Both these types distribution 
power are guaranteed the Constitu- 
tion, varying amounts among various 
groups and individuals. And the posses- 
sion power constantly shifting. 
Those power today may not 
power tomorrow. There certainty 
where power will reside. Only 
dictatorship can possessors power 
looked upon permanent possessors. 

The demise free society occurs 
when fewer and fewer number citi- 
zens gradually gain for themselves 
larger and larger share the power. 
Concomitantly more and more the 
people have less and less concern for 
public affairs and are willing “let 
George it.” Having gained power, 
the few take steps stay power. 
but short step for them make thor- 
oughly legal arrangements stay 
power indefinitely, say, this what 
happened Athens; what happened 
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Rome; what happened the 
Weimar republic. fact, this what 
has happened every free society that 
has ever existed history, except for 
those which are existence the pres- 
ent time. And can happen them. 

This the threat freedom from 
within. the long-run the most 
serious threat all—the possibility, in- 
deed the probability, that citizens 
free society will become complacent and 
too much concerned with private 
too little concerned with public affairs. 
free society concern with public 
affairs every citizen’s fundamental 
avocation. What remember the 
founding fathers for? not re- 
member them for their vocations, but 
rather for their avocation—which was 
concern for matters the general com- 
mon good. 

Now concern with public affairs 
the paramount avocation every citizen 
free society, this avocation requires 
careful preparation for its exercise 
less than does the most exacting voca- 
tion. For one not born into free 
society with the talents his genes for 
discharging the functions democratic 
citizenship. These functions need 
learned, and the learning them 
means simple matter. suspect that 
one born into despotic society with 
all the talents necessary exercise what 
would considered the role good 
citizenship there. Mainly, the require- 
ment would follow orders. Doing 
what one told much simpler mat- 
ter, much easier matter, than having 
decide for oneself every turn. 
Doing what one told requires spe- 
cial preparation. 
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the need for careful preparation 
for this extremely important avocation 
which has operated the genesis the 
Citizenship Education Project. The pub- 
lic schools were established the first 
place for citizenship purpose. was 
considered those who were instru- 
mental establishing the first systems 
public education more than hundred 
years ago that informed and literate 
citizenry was primary perquisite 
free society. recognize this 
less true today. However, have come 
realize that literacy per se, “book 
knowledge,” means guarantees all 
the insights and skills which are neces- 
sary the discharge the functions 
citizenship these are function 
free society. 

the work educational psycholo- 
gists, conducted over the past three 
four decades, that brings into serious 
question the effectiveness textbook 
courses government and current affairs 
developers citizens. For one 
the principles which 
tional psychology has adduced, and 
underlined red, this: Active things 
you learn through action. Citizenship 
active thing. You not judge per- 
son being good citizen purely the 
basis what knows, even the 
basis his attitudes and intentions. You 
judge his citizenship terms what 
does. active things are learned 
through action, citizenship must, there- 
fore, taught through action. Some 
form laboratory teaching necessary 
the schools are develop pupils 
the insights and skills necessary the 
discharge the functions citizenship 
free society. 
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The Citizenship Education Project, 
the simplest words possible, attempt- 
introduce and diffuse widely pos- 
sible throughout the schools America 
the use laboratory practices all as- 
pects school work that bear upon the 
development citizenship. There 
nothing new the use laboratory 
school programs. The laboratory has 
become important part science 
teaching, home economics, industrial 
arts, and many other the teaching 
fields. interesting note that most 
the aspects the school program 
which rely heavily upon laboratory—a 
relatively more expensive form in- 
struction—are those which promote in- 
dividual adjustment 
They tend the elective courses 
the school curriculum, The 
courses the school curriculum—the 
core courses, those aspects the educa- 
tional program intended implement 
the civic and social purposes the school 
—tend “talk and reading” courses. 
The “talk and reading” type teaching 
relatively less expensive—somewhere 
between one-third and one-fifth ex- 
pensive courses using laboratory pro- 
cedures. the Citizenship Education 
Project attempting make that part 
the school program which designed 
develop citizens more realistic 
terms what the present time 
known about the learning process. 

The laboratory for citizenship much 
more difficult embrace than the lab- 
oratory for science, home economics, 
business education, industrial arts. 
For these latter subjects the laboratory, 
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generally speaking, can assembled 
within the four walls room. Not 
the laboratory for citizenship education. 
The laboratory for citizenship education 
the community processes, 
agencies, and problems concerned with 
public policy. The community which 
the laboratory may viewed the 
local community. the term com- 
munity may extended include 
county, state, nation. Indeed, there 
are realistic ways which make 
function community for learning 
purposes, the whole realm interna- 
tional relations may viewed lab- 
oratory for citizenship education. Thus 
the term community, viewed labora- 
tory for citizenship education, may em- 
brace any aspect public life today 
where there communication among 
persons concerned with it. 

What are these laboratory practices? 
Students collaborate with political parties 
during the registration and election peri- 
ods assist them getting out the vote. 
Students observe the work various 
voluntary groups the community 
determine how they make their policies, 
how they select their leadership, and 
how they relate their policies the gen- 
eral community good. Students establish 
“free press” situation for the school 
newspaper, which operates under 
charter giving full responsibility the 
students for what goes into their news- 
paper. Students identify Federal services 
the local community gain more 
concrete view the total work the 
Federal government. Students make 
tax map assist the local tax assessor 
carrying out his work, and gain insight 
into the processes taxation and public 
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expenditure. Students survey patterns 
decision-making the family order 
understand how democratic pro- 
cedures can applied every-day liv- 
ing, and they promote programs 
which families may broaden decision- 
making power they desire so. 
Students survey the economic factors 
the community which contribute the 
community’s “margin profit” and give 
its economic health. Such are few 
the various kinds activities which stu- 
dents undertake the laboratory prac- 
tices. 

The effectiveness the classroom 
teacher enhanced program this 
sort, but means carries the full 
burden himself. Community 
must participate the carrying out 
laboratory practices which involve the 
community laboratory. CEP has dis- 
covered two things result such 
citizen participation; (1) the effective- 
ness the citizenship education pro- 
gram the schools enormously en- 
hanced because the participation 
those persons the community who 
know the most about local public affairs; 
(2) the public relations aspects the 
school’s work the community are con- 
siderably expanded. 

clear that realistic program 
citizenship education, based the prin- 
ciple that “active things are learned 
through action,” program which 
experience the teacher. “Experience 
the best teacher,” they say. And 
the evidence from educational psychol- 
ogy supports this adage. But learning 
from experience alone will not assure 
fully effective program citizenship 
education. Laboratory, wherever you 
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find schools, does three things. (1) 
develops skill. (2) develops insight 
—as say, “seeing believing.” (3) 
exemplifies concepts—that is, pro- 
vides examples and instances which are 
essential concepts are more than 
pure verbalisms. 

All these functions are important 
learning. The variety skills which 
the good citizen must possess are con- 


siderable. They include... 


“how keep one’s 
how register approval protest regard- 
ing decisions being made public repre- 
sentatives, how make use one’s mem- 
bership groups that the policies 
these groups may reflect the general public 
good, how select the best possible repre- 
sentatives, how choose group and political 
party membership, how use expert advice 
arriving public decisions, how be- 
come candidate, and how discharge the 
duties public office. number such 
“how to” items almost limitless for one 
who would meet all the obligations that 
along with the privileges being member 
free society.”” 

The development insight and the 
exemplification concepts are less 
important and less complex than the 
development skill. For example, any 
textbook course American history con- 
tains enormous number concepts. 
Many these undoubtedly remain ab- 
struse the average student. ques- 
tionable, for example, whether the con- 
cept compromise, important process 
throughout the history the United 
States, and less important today, 
thoroughly understood most high 


Citizenship Education Project. Improving 
Citizenship Education. New York Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1952. 
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Many examples historic compromises 
are presented the course study 
American history. True, students can 
answer questions each these—suf- 
ficiently well, least, pass exam- 
ination. But whether the concept 
compromise rises above the level 
verbalism highly questionable. the 
principle compromise was important 
American history, and impor- 
tant the life the nation today, there 
ought some assurance that, the 
teaching American history, students 
will master the concept and able 
use it. would deem the use labora- 
tory experience essential this process 
exemplifying concepts. 

But experience, though may the 
best teacher, not complete teacher. 
Laboratory experience will the three 
things mentioned above, but fourth 
thing will not automatically do. 
necessary that one generalize the experi- 
ence that one has, and through this proc- 
ess generalization, know how apply 
the lessons learned through experience 
variety unexperienced situations. 
The process generalization one re- 
quiring understanding principle. 
Usually teachers accomplish generaliza- 
tion through reading and discussion. 
was never the intention the Citizen- 
ship Education Project away with 
reading and oral discussion. Rather, 
the intention the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project place laboratory the 
center the program such way that 
reading and discussion will attain greater 
effectiveness. 

assist the teacher organizing 
program that includes reading and dis- 
cussion, the Citizenship Education Proj- 
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ect developed its famous “Green Box.” 
This Green Box—actually titled the 
“Materials Card over 
1,400 digested references which assist 
the teacher assembling set ma- 
terials accompany each laboratory 
practice undertakes with pupils. 

How can sure that pupils learn- 
ing the skills and developing the insights 
necessary effective participation pub- 
lic affairs will use these skills and in- 
sights ways that are essentially Ameri- 
can? Some basic statement the mean- 
ing Americanism necessary. 
have the documents which define Ameri- 
canism. They are the Federal Consti- 
tution, the State Constitutions, the 
major court decisions, the basic legisla- 
tion both the Congress and the State 
Legislatures, and the 
documents that form part the Amer- 
ican tradition. But some clarification and 
simplification the principles contained 
these documents necessary for school 
purposes. The staff the Citizenship 
Education Project recognized this need 
from the beginning. 

During the first year basic statement 
Americanism was developed from 
these basic sources. This statement 
call “Premises American 
This list principles, organized four 
divisions, forms the most nearly non- 
controversial statement Americanism 
which has ever come attention. 
lists the legal guarantees free- 
dom our country. The 
tion deals with the free individual and 
lists the basic social beliefs, the basic 


Premises American Liberty, with Basic 
Documentation, New York. Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project, 1952, Paper, 25¢. 
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social guarantees; the rights, freedoms, 
and responsibilities which make the in- 
dividual free our society. The second, 
dealing with the free government states 
the basic political beliefs, the constitu- 
tional checks governmental power, 
and the rights and responsibilities 
groups and individuals influence their 
government. The third section states the 
fundamental guarantees which assure 
free economy, and includes the basic 
economic goals our society, the eco- 
nomic guarantees the Constitution, the 
rights property, the privileges indi- 
vidual enterprise and individual labor 
and the individual responsibilities that 
make possible the kind economy 
which the American brand. The fourth 
section defines the American concept 
The Free World. 

This list Premises, then, serves 
basic ideological guide for all the ma- 
terials which the Citizenship Education 
Project prepares, all the work which 
teacher may with group pupils, 
all the interaction between school 
people and community leaders the 
carrying out the laboratory practices. 


The Citizenship Education Project 
has produced considerable variety 
materials. These are primarily for teach- 
ers. call them “planning tools.” 
make them available teachers 
five-day workshop. More than thirty-five 
these workshops have been held 
date different parts the country. 
have learned that teachers cannot 
expected undertake the job effec- 
tively improving their programs citi- 
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zenship education without adequate time 
for planning and without adequate tools 
and other resources. Furthermore, 
find that teachers cannot expected 
this job alone. therefore not 
work with individual teachers. work 
rather with school systems. Those teach- 
ers who come workshops are the rep- 
resentatives the teaching the 
school systems with which can col- 
laborate. Not only teachers are needed 
the workshop, however, but their prin- 
cipals, their superintendents, and all the 
supervisory and curriculum personnel 
who are concerned with their work. The 
whole range instructional, super- 
visory, and administrative personnel 
the school district must engage col- 
laborative enterprise real changes are 
made the program the school. 

First steps this direction were made 
the fall 1949. Eight school systems 
were invited act pilot schools the 
development improved approach 
citizenship education. Since then, the 
work the Project has spread 650 
school districts states and Hawaii. 
Our relations with these 650 school dis- 
tricts include 200 schools, 2,200 teachers, 
and estimated 100,000 pupils. This 
expansion has been accomplished 
period four years. 

indicated earlier that the Citizenship 
Education Project diffusion Project. 
said that, simply stated, what are 
trying introduce and diffuse 
widely possible throughout American 
school systems the laboratory approach 
citizenship education. thus our 
intention constantly expand the num- 
bers school districts collaborating. But 
the Project not permanent organiza- 
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tion. financed temporary and 
term basis the Carnegie Corporation 
New York. far their grants have 
totalled $2,117,000 for the seven year 
period beginning September 1949. the 
work the Citizenship Education Proj- 
ect have permanent effect Ameri- 
can education, then the permanent agen- 
cies educational leadership throughout 
the country must involved it. 
this end, therefore, the Project works 
not only with school districts, but with 
state departments education, schools 
education universities, teachers col- 
leges, school study councils, and other 
such permanent agencies leadership 
various sections the country. some 
states the collaboration agencies 
this sort has developed the point 
where they are taking the full responsi- 
bility for continued diffusion within their 
areas. other locations, permanent 
agencies educational leadership are 
being oriented the work the Project 
and their interest cultivated. still 
larger part the country such agencies 
have not yet identified themselves in- 
dicated interest. important job for 
the staff the Citizenship Education 
Project during 1954 will the develop- 
ment attempts interest such agen- 
cies widely throughout the country 
undertaking major role introducing, 
diffusing, and developing the commu- 
nity laboratory citizenship edu- 
cation. The tools, insights, 
sources the Citizenship Education 
Project will placed their disposal. 

far the staff the Project has been 
almost fully concerned with working 
with teachers service. Without ques- 
tion the final permanence its effort 
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will guaranteed only the insights 
and procedures developed become 
part preservice teacher education. 
Efforts are thus being made enlist the 
interest institutions which prepare 
teachers. These institutions include both 
professional teachers colleges and liberal 
arts colleges. 

The work the Project has been, 
now, primarily concerned with the 
secondary school. Results this level 
have been highly satisfactory. find, 
for example, that pupils not learn less 
American history, less civics, less Eng- 
lish literature, less science, when pro- 
gram laboratory practices citizen- 
ship education introduced into these 
classes. Indeed, find that, far 
knowledge concerned, students gener- 
ally better examinations pure 
fact. Probably because students are better 
motivated through the laboratory prac- 
tices, they learn facts connection with 
their projects quite well better 
than they textbook courses. But 
addition knowledge, find 
enormous variety gains the direc- 
tion civic skill, personal adjustment, 
improved behavior, and wider social 
skill and insight. 

CEP has carried some experimen- 
tation levels both above and below the 
secondary school. Five liberal arts col- 
leges have successfully experimented 
with laboratory practices the freshman 
and sophomore years. Some twenty-odd 
elementary schools have experimented 
with methods improving their pro- 
grams citizenship education. 

for its work with secondary schools 
the Project is, say, attempting 
introduce and diffuse program. Nor- 
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mally, fifty years are required from the 
first introduction new practice its 
one-hundred per cent diffusion the 
schools state region. Indeed, fif- 
teen years are required achieve three 
per cent diffusion—after which diffusion 
moves much more rapidly. The field 
work CEP only four years old, and 
already that time the extent its 
diffusion has passed the three per cent 
point. This would suggest that the 
present trend continues, not fifty years 
will required, but something closer 


friends. 


diffusion the use the community 
laboratory throughout the secondary 
schools the country. this should 
the case, will the first time Ameri- 
can education that new program has 
diffused rapidly. The need for im- 
proving citizenship education being 
acute the present time, think 
all people would agree that years 
too long wait for substantial im- 
provement. the task can accom- 
plished twenty years, even that will 
much time our country can afford 


Come, 


not too late seek newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well order smite 

The sounding furrows; for purpose 
holds 

sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

all the Western stars, until die. 

may that the gulfs will wash 
down; 

may shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom knew. 

Tho’ much taken, much abides; and 
tho’ 

are not now that strength which old 
days 

Moved earth and heaven, that which 
are, 

One equal temper heroic hearts, 

Made weak time and fate, but strong 
will 

strive, seek, find, and not 


yield. 


Lorp Tennyson, Ulysses 
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Practice and Coaching Effects 


Intelligence 
Vernon 


Coaching Group Tests Britain 


soon after group intelligence 
tests began widely applied 
the early 1920s, was shown that scores 
can raised appreciably practice 
long tests were employed mainly 
for experimental investigations for 
diagnostic purposes. But matters 
great deal now that tests are gen- 
erally adopted for selection, that 
competitive situations where strong in- 
centives are involved. 

Great Britain, for example, intelli- 
gence tests play part selection for 
clerical and higher grades the Civil 
Service, entry the Royal Navy 
Royal Air Force, selecting officers and 
specialists for all the Armed Services, 
and above all selecting children for 
years. One two 45-minute intelligence 
tests—usually the omnibus type pre- 
pared Moray House, Edinburgh— 
together with attainments tests exami- 
nations English and arithmetic are 
taken almost all children the coun- 
try this age; and they largely deter- 


This article based paper read the 
Thirteenth International Psychological Congress, 
Stockholm, 1951. Acknowledgment made 
the Times Educational Supplement for permis- 
sion incorporate material from articles pub- 
lished there 


mine whether child stays old 
elementary school one the second- 
ary modern schools until 15, 
whether gets one the coveted 
grammar school places, with prospects 
education 18. Though there are 
roughly per cent such places the 
whole England and Wales, some 
the autonomous education areas there 
are over per cent, others only 
per cent. Not only does each primary 
school naturally wish its best for its 
pupils, but also the teachers are subjected 
tremendous pressure anxious par- 
ents. Thus, despite the efforts most 
Education Authorities prevent it, 
coaching very widespread. Indeed 
some schools almost the whole the 
final year spent what children call 
“objective” and “mechanical,” i.e. ob- 
jective English and 
mechanical arithmetic tests; and more 
educationally valuable activities are neg- 
lected. 

areas where the English test in- 
cludes composition essay, the suc- 
cessful candidates may enter grammar 
schools without ever having written 
sentence consecutive prose. Although 
new versions the tests are prepared 
every year and kept secret, copies old- 
er, more less parallel, forms circulate 
widely. Several publishers actually issue 
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books questions similar those the 
standard tests; these are sometimes used 
schools but probably have still great- 
sale among Numerous agen- 
cies, and some teachers, provide coaching 
out school hours, and quite substantial 
fees such ten guineas may expended 
parents who are determined 
everything possible get their child 
through. There are huge sales also 
lucky charms shortly before the day 
the examination. surprising that the 
children themselves are not more upset 
all this strain, and that their test 
correlate extremely 
closely with the predictions made 
their teachers. But the records Child 
Guidance Clinics show that some cer- 
tainly suffer. Others are found later 
quite incapable the work the 
grammar school into which they have 
gained unwarranted admission. Retested 
individually, their Terman-Merrill 
may more than points lower than 
those obtained the selection examina- 
tion (though this fact itself proves 
little, since group and Terman-Merrill 
tests are never perfectly correlated). 
The acceptance such pupils means 
course that equal number who 
deserve places, but who were not 
coached, coached less effectively, are 
unfairly rejected. further unfortunate 
consequence this state affairs that 
brings psychological testing into dis- 
repute. The intelligence test actually 
the least coachable part the examina- 
tion, but—being relatively novel—it 
bears the brunt criticisms parents 
and teachers. Psychologists and admini- 
strators realise that the fault lies, not 
with the tests, but with the political and 
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social factors which have led this 
abuse tests. Yet there considerable 
doubt and controversy among them 
the best course Probably 
this situation would unlikely arise 
other countries, where the educational 
set-up different. But does give 
warning educationists and psycholo- 
gists everywhere. The legitimate uses 
intelligence tests are affected also, since 
norms based uncoached children are 
inaccurate unknown and varying 
degree among coached ones. good 
example the kind distortion that 
occurs provided the Scottish Re- 
search Council’s comparison the in- 
telligence all children 
Scotland 1932 and small 
decline the average was expected 
account differential fertility, but ac- 
tually rise about points occurred. 
urban areas, where 1947 children 
were most likely have become familiar 
with tests, the rise was 3.2 points. 
more remote areas, where tests were still 
little used, the rise was 0.4 points. Stan- 
ford-Binet and Terman-Merrill tests 
representative samples indicated that 
there was real change either 
down. 


Research Practice and Coaching 


The effectiveness practice and 
coaching has been quite widely investi- 
gated, especially recent years. Some 
forty relevant researches have been pub- 
lished, and many others have been de- 
scribed student theses confidential 
reports Education Authorities, 
which the writer has had access. The ma- 
jority these, however, show serious 
technical deficiencies. First, authors often 
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fail distinguish clearly between prac- 
tice repetition tests (where testees 
learn only from their own experience), 
and coaching (where they are told the 
right answers and are given hints how 
improve their performance) also be- 
tween practice coaching the identi- 
cal test, parallel forms, and other 
more less similar material (transfer 
effect). Secondly, few except Thorn- 
and Vernon and have 
taken the precaution rotating the ini- 
tial and final tests, giving half the testees 
one version first, half the other version. 
Unless this done, slight differences 
the norms nominally parallel versions 
may markedly exaggerate diminish 
any gains. alternative technique, 
which largely overcomes this difficulty, 
have control group which takes 
the initial and final tests only. Such 
group will probably show some rise 
scores, but any additional gain one 
more experimental groups can attrib- 
uted the effects further practice 
coaching received between the initial and 
final testing. 

Thirdly, gains have been expressed 
all sorts units—raw scores, percentages 
initial scores, make 
impossible compare the results from 
different studies, from different tests 
the same study. would seem obvious 
that standard scores should used, that 
gains relative the Standard Devia- 
tion initial scores representative 
sample. preparing this article at- 
tempt has been made translate all 
published results into standard scores 
with sigma 15, that they will 
comparable Stanford-Binet and Moray 
House test But often rough 
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approximation only possible. For ex- 
ample, the gains college student 
groups have been halved the assump- 
tion that such groups normally attain 
sigma IQ’s about half large that 
representative population. Partly be- 
cause these defects, partly because 
the difficulties controlling such factors 
the previous experience the testees, 
find that the results from different re- 
searches are often very variable. Never- 
theless enough has been done justify 
some fairly definite conclusions. 


Practice Coachin the 
Identical Test 


adults shows that when the same group 
test taken repeatedly weekly inter- 
vals almost indefinite rises occur, pro- 
vided that the test has sufficient head- 
room, though there relatively little 
improvement beyond the fifth trial. 
test for olds ob- 
tained mean gain 7.2 points 
the second trial, rising 10.7 points 
the fifth, but there was slight drop 
the sixth. coaching given addi- 
tion, there nothing but difficulties 
memorisation prevent the achieve- 
ment perfect scores. Fortunately such 
situations seldom arise practice; but 
repeated testing with Stanford, Terman- 
Merrill Wechsler-Bellevue more 
common, and misguided coaching 
these tests may occur. The experienced 
tester can usually guess this from the 
slickness the child’s replies, but cannot 
readily gauge how much allowance 
make. Several investigators have re- 
ported rises averaging about points 
retesting after periods year. 
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coached groups children 
Stanford-Binet, similar test ma- 
terial, and retested them various inter- 
vals. Her average rises amounted to: 


weeks 
Controls 5.0 
Coached, similar material 
Coached test 29.1 


The persistence the gains striking 
they hardly wear off until, after years, 
the child has progressed quite differ- 
ent part the scale. This suggests that 
account has been taken 
practice effects numerous studies 
environmental influences intelligence, 
for example Schmidt’s. Derner* simi- 
larly found increases Wechsler-Belle- 
vue 8.5, 7.6 and 6.2 points when re- 
testing after week, weeks and 
months respectively. And Vernon and 
report gains 2.1 8.6 
different group tests used the British 
Army, which appeared little af- 
fected the time interval. 

Retest rises are naturally largest 
performance tests. Thus Derner* and 
Hamister™ obtained mean gains 4.4 
formance IQ. Vernon and Parry’s data 
indicate that the more complex and un- 
familiar the instructions and material 
group test, the greater the improve- 
ment with practice. This confirmed 
the Wechsler results, where the very 
straightforward Comprehension, Infor- 
mation and Vocabulary subtests yield the 
smallest 


Effects Practice with Parallel Tests 


Muntyan” and Snedden” provide re- 
sults showing that the effects parallel 
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tests tend considerably smaller than 
those repeating the same test. Gen- 
eralising from about twenty researches 
may said that the average gain from 


Retested at— 


months year years 
2.6 0.6 
5.6 1.5 

17.5 12.6 


taking single previous parallel test 
about points. Further practice tests 
produce smaller gains, totalling some 
points after four five tests. Thereafter 
the results are irregular, may decline, 
perhaps because the testees get bored. 
children are already fairly sophisticated 
testees, the gains may reduced 
about half these amounts. Thus 
main experiment with London 
children, the mean the eighth 
parallel test was only points higher 
than the first. Many other factors 
besides previous sophistication may pro- 
duce rather larger smaller gains than 
those just quoted: 

1). Age seems make difference. 
The writer’s results for young adult 
recruits are very similar those for 
olds. Nothing known about 
younger children older adults. 

2). Sex differences are often signifi- 
cant, but entirely inconsistent different 
researches. 

Initial ability the This 
difficult investigate because the 
natural consequence regression would 
that below average testees would 
improve, and above average ones decline, 
the second test. However, using 
comparing percentile levels, gener- 
ally found that bright pupils (around 
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120) tend gain about twice 
much dull 80). has shown 
that among still brighter ones (130 
140) the improvement less great. 
attributes this such children learning 
rapidly the first occasion, rather than 
ceiling effect. 

4). Untimed and speeded versions 
the same tests were compared 
Navathe. Rises the former were 
per cent great the latter, 
showing that practice does not merely 
help understanding 
quickly. Learning appropriate sets and 
methods and, possibly, the reduction 
anxiety and carelessness, may more 
important. 

5). There difference between 
omnibus tests and the battery type test 
(with separately timed subtests), accord- 
ing experiment the writer 
which the same material was arranged 
the two forms. But battery tests such 
Army Alpha and Otis Advanced, tend 
give bigger rises than most because 
their great heterogeneity. can easily 
shown statistically that the lower the 
average correlation between the various 
types items contained test, the 
greater must the susceptibility the 
total score improvement. 

6). Non-verbal and spatial subtests 
tend show bigger rises than verbal, 
probably because they are less familiar 
most testees. Several experiments with 
Army Alpha yield the biggest rises 
Oral Directions, Analogies and Number 
Series—presumably the most roundabout 
tests—the smallest Synonyms and 
Information. Creative-response tests such 
Opposites are also less than 
multiple-choice tests. claims 
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that reading comprehension tests are 
singularly free from practice effects, but 
offers evidence. Possibly this true 
America where such tests are very 
widely employed; Britain they are 
one the more susceptible. 

7). Adequacy test instructions and 
fore-exercises might expected re- 
duce practice effects, and Thorndike be- 
lieves this so. However two 
Navathe’s experiments showed that the 
application the conventional short 
practice sheet with tests for 11-year chil- 
dren was totally ineffective. 

8). Time Here too the 
effects seem fade slowly. one ex- 
periment with Otis Self- 
Administering, the gain after one year 
appeared approximately half that 
after one day. 


Effects Coaching Parallel 
Test Material 


two experiments with English pre- 
paratory schoolboys, who probably had 
minimal previous experience tests, 
Navathe obtained rises averaging 
contrasted with points control 
group which took the initial and final 
tests only. Still higher figures, averag- 
ing about points, are indicated 
Chapman’s,* 
searches, though very difficult 
determine the Standard Deviation the 
tests employed.* Almost certainly, how- 


*In previous account Dr. Navathe’s 
Work, done under the present writer’s 
was stated that obtained rises averaging 
16-17 has since been found that the 
Standard Deviation test scores had been 
wrongly interpreted. 
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ever, the maximum effects coaching 
are slightly, but not very much, greater 
than those uninstructed practice. Pre- 
vious test sophistication again tends 
dilute any rises, and experi- 
ment twenty London primary schools, 
both coached and practiced groups 
showed rise approximately points, 
compared with control group gains 
nearly points. even 
claims that practice more effective than 
coaching teachers, But his children 
were coached similar test materials 
from published books, whereas his prac- 
ticed children took tests exactly par- 
allel the final one. two large edu- 
cation areas, authorised coaching now 
given all schools form quite 
similar the selection test, and the 
mean for some 8,000 candidates 
only points above that the im- 
mediately preceding years (cf. 
But another area, two practice tests 
were given before the final one one 
year, and the same tests together with 
three hours coaching next year. The 
mean final IQs rose about and 
points the two years, and the 85th 
percentile borderline level the gains 
approximated and points. Demp- 
has also shown that combination 
practice and coaching somewhat 
more effective than practice alone. 

estimating the effects coaching 
English secondary school selection, 
must remember that acceptance for 
grammar schools usually based the 
combination intelligence, English and 
arithmetic, equally weighted. Thus 
possible rise 9-10 points may 
diluted the educational quotients. But 
these educational tests too offer scope for 


the improvement confidence, 
methods work, and mechanical 
facility distinct from improvement 
English and arithmetic such. Thus 
conservative estimate the total differ- 
ence between unsophisticated pupils and 
effectively coached ones the three 
tests together might points 
EQ, that half standard devi- 
ation. the borderline was fixed 
selected per cent pupils, and half 
them were coached, half not, then 
some per cent the coached and 
only per cent the unsophisticated 
pupils would achieve success. 

Other conditions relevant the effec- 
tiveness coaching are follows: 

1). The maximum effects coaching 
are achieved remarkably short time. 
Navathe found scarcely any difference 
between matched groups coached for 
hour and hours. Watts” reports two ex- 
periments comparing groups coached for 
hours. The 6-hour groups were 
distinctly poorer than the 3-hour the 
final test, though the 9-hour were more 
nearly equal. another small-scale ex- 
periment Watts, where the same 
groups had ten parallel tests and inter- 
spersed coaching, there was little mean 
gain beyond the fifth test and the succes- 
sive results for different pupils showed 
great variability. Some reached their 
maximum earlier than others, some re- 
mained fairly steady and others deterio- 
rated. Thus there definite disproof 
the expectation, common most parents 
and teachers, that the more coaching, the 
more improvement. 

2). The effects coaching seem 
fade more rapidly than those practice, 
though there lack reliable evi- 
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dence. One Navathe’s coached groups 
took its test after months and 
showed only two thirds the gain 
group tested weeks after the coach- 
ing. 

3). Age and sex make consistent 
difference. Initial ability also gives ir- 
regular results different studies. One 
might expect dull children benefit 
more from coaching than practice, and 
bright children show less difference; 
but this not always confirmed. 

4). The types subtest most suscep- 
tible practice are also generally the 
most coachable. 

5). Differences the effectiveness 
teachers coaches might anticipated, 
but are difficult prove because the 
variability pupil gains. The Standard 
class pupils usually works out 
0.85 points. Thus two classes must 
differ more points their gains 
for the difference fully significant 
statistically. claims have es- 
tablished this. Navathe found significant 
variations between teachers similar 
classes different subtests, but the vari- 
gains might attributable chance. 
assessed the efficiency 
teachers while they were engaged 
coaching their classes, and obtained 
nearly the same rank order that 
the final gains. That there are real differ- 
ences suggested the observation that 
gains tend smaller when all the 
teachers area undertake coaching, 
than experiments where few selected 
teachers psychologists carry out. 
But know little far what 
methods are most effective. This 
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important point, since those who oppose 
authorised coaching argue that would 
re-introduce large differences between 
However there seem 
equally large differences between classes 
which receive merely practice without 
coaching; and results indicate 
that over-coaching reduces class differ- 
ences. Certainly such differences are far 
larger when some classes are coached 
practiced, and others not. 


Transfer Effects 


The question how far practice 
coaching one kind test helps per- 
formance other tests still open 
Several experiments show training 
highly specific, others that gen- 
eralized familiarity test sophistication 
may acquired. obtained 
improvement among high school stu- 
dents one half the Otis test from 
coaching the other half, beyond the 
usual retest practice effect. 
even found gain Symbol-Digit 
Substitution from coaching Digit- 
Symbol, though she did get some trans- 
fer from Synonym and Reading tests 
Sentence Vocabulary and Analogies. 
Navathe gave verbal 
Classification and Analogies tests four 
groups and coached each group one 
test only before retesting. The gains 
like and unlike tests, and the gain 
uncoached control group, were the 
same—namely points; whereas the 
gains the actually coached tests aver- 
aged 8.4 points. 

the same time there evidence 
positive and negative transfer effects be- 
tween different tests within single bat- 
tery, and between the items within 
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single test. Mensh* gave 12, and 25- 
item versions individual compre- 
hension test different groups, and 
found higher scores the items 
among those taking the longer tests. 
This “cushioning” effect the addi- 
points. group version the same 
tests, however, amounted only 
points. unpublished research, 
Elliott gave the same battery five di- 
verse group tests groups some 250 
recruits, different orders. The mean 
scores any one test varied significantly 
with position the series. For ex- 
ample straight-forward 
sponse mathematics test, taken first, 
scored 102.0 scale, but only 
99.5 when preceded one more 
multiple-choice tests. Apparently the set 
responding one kind item inter- 
ferred with that needed for other types 

The generalised effect illustrated 
the Scottish Research Council’s sur- 
already referred to, and sev- 
eral other investigations. found 
increases equivalent points among 
students who had lectures tests and 
test construction and who had taken 
quite different tests for illustrative pur- 
poses. Again Vernon and gave 
two very different test batteries groups 
recruits different orders, and found 
rise 3.6 points whichever battery 
was taken second. gave Otis Self- 
Administering over 5,000 high school 
pupils and found IQ’s 2.2 points higher 
among those who had taken any previous 
test. Bowers and tested 1,700 
college students and obtained higher 
means among those who admitted 
having done tests any earlier 
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period, the gains being roughly equiva- 
The differences were more marked 
students from rural areas and small 
towns than those from large towns, 
possibly because the latter would have 
had more experience with new-type edu- 
cational tests and examinations. They 
also faded after year college. There 
are indications that, the present time, 
older pupils and college students 
America are test-sophisticated that 
practice coaching has further 
effects. Thus recent study the 
Educational Testing Service, where sen- 
iors preparatory school for boys were 
coached material similar the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test, appreciable im- 
provement over control group was 
found. The only exception was that boys 
who had not enrolled any regular 
mathematics course during the preceding 
year showed coaching gain the 
mathematics section the test, equiva- 
lent 2-3 points. 

Perhaps the strongest evidence pro- 
vided the observations, already men- 
tioned, that children who are already 
experienced testees gain only about half 
much from practice coaching 
those who are less sophisticated. Such 
familiarisation probably improves per- 
formance partly reducing anxiety and 
carelessness, partly inducing the set 
working quickly, taking careful account 
instructions, being alert tricky items 
and not wasting time difficult ones. 
But over and above this general effect 
there seems the highly specific 
practice coaching effect which helps 
only the particular type types 
items practised, and which may hinder 
facility tackling other types. This 
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probably much less permanently retained 
than the other, especially when acquired 
coaching rather than practice. The 
interplay these two effects may ex- 
plain the complexity and apparent in- 
consistency some the results ob- 
tained from testees with different kinds 
and amounts previous test experience. 

Some further light thrown factor 
analysis. Elsewhere the writer has 
pointed out that most group multiple- 
choice tests embody factor facility 
this form item, and suggested that 
coaching practice improves this “for- 
facility rather than the intelligence 
other ability measured the test. 
Navathe analysed the inter-correlations 
initial and final (post-coaching) scores 
eight intelligence subtests, but found 
the theory only partially confirmed. 
multiple-choice contrasted with cre- 
ative-response factor was obtained, which 
was more marked the final scores; but 
the general intelligence verbal factor 
was also improved coaching. Possibly 
the latter improvement corresponds 
our general familiarisation effect. 


Effects Coaching and Practice 
Reliability and Validity 


One the most striking facts about 
coaching and practice the wide range 
individual differences gains. typi- 
cal experiment with mean gain of, say, 
points, individual changes may 
range from about 10. Because 
this variability, even with highly re- 
liable group tests, argues that 
one can regarded more 
stable and representative than any other. 
Rather than accepting IQs after coaching 
our best predictors, should take the 
average from several tests. 
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While agreeing with this principle, 
the writer would nevertheless maintain 
that later tests are likely more 
reliable and valid than early ones. 
points out, results most 
tests become more trustworthy when all 
testees are thoroughly familiar with 
what they have do. Moreover early 
scores are often distorted nowadays 
when some testees have been coached, 
others not. There paucity direct 
evidence; but the fact that brighter 
children tend improve more than dull 
ones means that the Standard Deviation 
IQs increases with practice, and this 
would tend improve reliability. Na- 
vathe collected school marks and teach- 
ers’ estimates intelligence several 
school classes, and obtained rather vari- 
able but generally higher correlations 
with post-coaching than with pre-coach- 
ing intelligence test scores. 

Many critics have assumed that the 
susceptibility intelligence tests prac- 
tice coaching renders them invalid for 
selection purposes. true that all the 
best evidence for the predictive value 
such tests was collected the early 
1940’s, before coaching became very 
widespread. Correlations 0.80 (after 
correcting for selectivity) between IQs 
and success secondary school work 
years later were not unusual.’ But 
actually any decline since then due 
distortion coaching smaller than 
might anticipated. Specimen calcula- 
tions indicate that, worst, 0.80 would 
not drop lower than 0.75. The reason 
that the majority children who, 
result coaching, manage pass 
selection borderline—say 


would have scored not much below 115 
before coaching. Thus their likelihood 
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doing well the secondary school 
little poorer than that those who 
score the 120 range without 
any coaching. Conversely, those who 
through lack coaching are unjustly 
rejected would mostly have scored little 
above the borderline; and their elimina- 
tion has little effect the correlation. 


Conclusions 


This concludes our summary the 
research evidence. clear that capacity 
group intelligence tests cannot 
taught all the same sense school 
subjects are taught. (We are not con- 
cerned here with the much wider ques- 
tion how far intellectually stimu- 
lating environment 
gence.) Yet the same time the in- 
creases that can brought about 
practice coaching parallel tests are 
great make considerable 
difference individuals the border- 
line selection. 

What steps can taken reduce this 
injustice? coaching and practice were 
wholly specific their effects, they 
might countered devising new 
types test each occasion. But, apart 
from the fact that there seems 
large general element, extremely 
expensive and time-consuming carry 
out the necessary experimental trials 
novel tests, and they would seldom 
reliable and valid the already es- 
tablished varieties. Moreover 
genuity test constructors not un- 
limited. attractive possible alternative 
suggested Since some 
subtests are more coachable than others, 
including some highly coachable and 
other relatively non-coachable subtests 
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battery, index could worked out 
showing the extent which individual 
pupils, groups pupils from particu- 
lar primary schools, had been coached; 
and their scores could then corrected 
accordingly. Travers’s own attempts, 
based discriminant function analysis 
test items (not subtests), suggest that 
this would not highly reliable tech- 
nique, and that the calculations would 
extremely complex. Navathe took the 
pre-coaching scores two fairly non- 
coachable tests (Information and Crea- 
tive Opposites), and worked out the 
regression equation for predicting scores 
six more highly coachable tests. The 
average post-coaching scores these 
tests were indeed much higher than the 
predicted ones several school classes, 
but the reliability the technique was 
inadequate. Further, can applied 
only the two types test can tried 
out large uncoached group before- 
hand; and this seldom likely 
feasible practice. 

Yet another suggestion sometimes 
heard. Why object coaching intelli- 
gence tests when regard coaching 
English and arithmetic other achieve- 
ment examinations entirely legiti- 
mate? The school which coaches the 
most effectively deserves get greater 
proportion successful pupils. This 
position might tenable had not psy- 
chologists generally maintained that in- 
telligence tests measure innate educa- 
bility, and that they eliminate differences 
due the varying efficiency different 
schools. Further, pedagogical values 
must not ignored. Coaching tests 
has wider educational function. Al- 
most certainly does nothing improve 
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intelligence manifested the class- 
room daily life. The present writer 
does not doubt that some teachers and 
some curricula actually stimulate the 
growth intelligence better than others 
do; and would regard any increase 
test brought about such means 
wholly legitimate. But the moment 
have scarcely any reliable information 
what constitutes optimum educa- 
tional environment. One thing can 
fairly certain that genuine stimula- 
tion intellectual growth would not 
brought about mechanical practice at, 
coaching on, specific types intelli- 
gence test item. 

Thus are forced the solution 
that all testees should have opportuni- 
ties for becoming familiarised with tests. 
This reasonable because have found 
the effects practice coaching 
strictly limited. Supposing all schools 
were authorised give, say, two prac- 
tice tests and hours’ coaching, then the 
previously unsophisticated pupils would 
catch with the sophisticated ones, 
and any additional time spent coach- 
ing teachers parents would 
wasted. The objection that this would 
introduce further differences between 
classes owing the efficiency different 
teachers has already been considered. 
Another counter-argument that au- 
thorisation coaching would, draw- 
ing attention it, still further increase 
illicit coaching, and that therefore prac- 
tice only should allowed. answer 
this may pointed out that the cost 
the practice tests would ex- 
ceedingly high, and that would 
cult persuade teachers throw the 
worked tests away, and frustrating for 
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the pupils. hoped that propa- 
ganda regarding the futility addi- 
tional coaching will eventually percolate 
the schools and the parents. 

seems the writer though the 
best immediate policy must largely 
based practical judgment the local 
situation, and administrative 
bility. some the more remote rural 
areas Britain, and other countries, 
testing novel, and the 
teachers’ and parents’ confidence the 
fairness the selection examination suf- 
ficiently great, for coaching almost 
non-existent present. Again, recruits 
entering the British Armed Forces are 
far enough removed from the days 
when they were tested school 
fairly uniformly unfamiliar with tests. 
single practice test might desirable 
under such circumstances, order 
ensure the testees’ understanding what 
they have do. But well-constructed 
group tests should work effectively with- 
out any such precautions. 

contrast, some populations such 
urban primary and secondary pupils, and 
college students the U.S.A. have prob- 
ably taken intelligence and educational 
tests and new-type examinations fre- 
quently, that they are already near their 
limit, and coaching would pointless 
with them also. But many areas 
Britain, especially the semi-urban, semi- 
rural (probably also America), pupils 
students both types may com- 
peting. examinations for clerical posts 
the Civil Service, also, only too 
likely that some candidates have been 
well coached their secretarial colleges, 
while others are almost completely un- 
familiar with objective tests. Here the 
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only fair solution give adequate 
practice and coaching all. True this 
step may introduce chaos into the norms 


already published group tests, and 


might have some repercussions (though 
much less serious) Terman-Merrill 
and Wechsler-Bellevue. 


gists and educationists cannot any longer 
ignore the fact that the presence ab- 


sence previous test experience does 
make difference. 


10. 


Il. 


12. 
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Problems Articulation Between 
High School and College 


understandable nostalgia, 


when one looks back his own 
college experience, thinks college 
quiet, peaceful way life, apart 
from the main stream, untouched the 
changes and increasing tempo “the 
outside world.” extension, one re- 
gards college teaching today con- 
tinuation what one remembers. the 
same time, those education the high 
school level think themselves being 
the deepest, swiftest part the tur- 
bulent current. They can cite changes 
glibly that have altered the composition 
the student body, restructured the 
educational program, and complicated 
all problems. 

They point their increased high 
school population with its resulting prob- 
lems and adjustments. They cite the 
problems arising because they must pre- 
pare their young people for wider va- 
riety occupational opportunities and 
greater number life activities, for 
added leisure, for higher civic responsi- 
bilities, and for more difficult value judg- 
ments. Because the greater high school 
population broadens the intellectual base 
the student body, the curriculum pro- 
gram must offer growth opportunities 
wider intellectual range. This also 
poses problems. 

Often those concerned primarily with 


high school education feel that these 
changes and problems are exclusively 
theirs, but quick glance some college 
statistics will show comparable changes 
the college picture. From 1900 
1950, while the population the United 
States doubled, the total higher educa- 
tion enrollment increased more than ten 
times. 1950, omitting the entire group 
veterans—some whom would have 
been college even without G.I. bene- 
higher education enrollment 
had increased times over the 1900 
figure. 

the fifty years while the total col- 
lege enrollment multiplied 11.2 times, 
the holding power the colleges was in- 
creasing even more. The number 
bachelors’ degrees multiplied 15.8; 
masters’ degrees 36.8, and doctors’ 
degrees 18. During the same period 
the number institutions increased 

Many factors have led this remark- 
able increase college attendance and 
graduate study. The increase popula- 
tion has demanded increase the 
number professional workers. In- 
creased specialization requires advanced 
training for many occupations which 
were unheard earlier the century. 


Statistics Higher Education: Faculty, 
Students, and Degrees, Security 


Agency, 1952, pp. 1*7. 
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The rise the accepted level “com- 
mon schoo]” education has corollary 
that more individuals will seek educa- 
tion above that level. 

result, problems educational 
population growth are college problems 
well high school problems, and col- 
lege curriculum problems parallel high 
school curriculum problems. Since 
recognized that intelligence levels have 
not increased eleven times since 1900, 
may assumed that colleges are now, 
like the high schools, serving larger 
segment the total population, with 
wider range intellectual ability, 
greater variety interests, intellectual 
and non-intellectual, greater fluctua- 
tion aspiration level, and greater 
range value judgments and purpose 
enrolling college. These changes 
have altered articulation between high 
school and college since the college popu- 
lation longer highly selective. 


Other changes the college scene, 
attendant upon the increase enroll- 
ment, have further altered the articula- 
tion problems from the point view 
the high school. One these the 
change the practical economics 
going college. Although tuition and 
other costs reflect the general rise the 
cost living, college longer the 
preserve the well-to-do, the college 
town resident. Opportunities for college 
students work part time have in- 
creased, and colleges have assumed more 
responsibility for helping needy students 
find such employment. The number 
tax-supported, self-help, low-cost col- 
leges has increased. The number 
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scholarships has increased and more 
effectively reported. 

1936, with 674 institutions report- 
ing, 66,708 scholarships and 5,797 fel- 
lowships were available with total 
value over eleven million dollars. 
1950, with 1,198 institutions reporting, 
141,554 scholarships and 15,369 fellow- 
ships were available with total value 
over forty-one million dollars. Between 
1936 and 1950, the number institu- 
tions reporting nearly doubled while the 
number grants reported more than 
doubled. Since not known how many 
unreported scholarships were available 
1936, one not justified declaring 
that the number grants doubled, but 
within reason maintain that twice 
much information about scholarships 

Problems articulation have also 
been affected the changes college 
entrance requirements. Each year, some 
colleges join the ranks those who ad- 
mit students examination rather than 
rigid course requirements. The unit 
requirements other instances have 
been liberalized. This trend away from 
specific requirements appears con- 
tinuing. 

The college curriculum, too, reflects 
the changes the social and industrial 
structure. Mentioned earlier were the 
“new” occupations which require college 
training. There are today the United 
States more than 22,000 separate and 
classifiable occupations. Most these, 
true, require college education for 
entry success, but each year increas- 


Scholarships and Fellowships, Bulletin 1951, 
No. 10, Federal Security Agency, 1951, 
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ing number them do. Many occupa- 
tions known “semi-professions” have 
professional societies which devote their 
energies “upgrading” their occupa- 
tions through higher educational re- 
quirements. Nursing, physical therapy, 
and occupational therapy are three such 
examples. Landscape 
brarianship, transportation, 
narians are others. This trend—in busi- 
ness and industry the management 
level well the professions and 
semi-professions—has altered the college 
educational structure. 

The high school’s problem can 
viewed true perspective only rela- 
tion the realities college life. For 
too many years high schools and colleges 
failed communicate with each other. 
Happily they can and now sit down 
together discuss their mutual prob- 
lems. For too many years seemed that 
high schools and colleges looked the 
educational field through opposite ends 
the telescope, each, course, believ- 
ing that was the other fellow who had 
the glass upside down. One reminded 
the old parlor game called “Walk 
the Plank,” which string was laid 
the rug and then walked along with 
the aid pair opera classes held 
upside down. The object the game 
was walk the plank without stepping 
off, very difficult trick under the con- 
ditions. Seen through the wrong end 
the glass, the string appeared far, 
very far away; the walker staggered and 
tottered and all but fell off the rug 
under the string. The wrong end the 
glass gives the viewer disembodied 
feeling; the field distant and distorted, 
and the figure it, microscopic and un- 
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real. makes hilarious game but sad 
business. 


The net result the changes—in- 
creased opportunity, economic assistance 
and attendance, liberalized entrance re- 
quirements and curriculum, the upgrad- 
ing activities vocations, and the pres- 
sures the social order—means added 
responsibilities for the high schools. 

For now the high schools must pro- 
vide the basic preparation for college 
through good teaching greater num- 
ber aspiring high school students even 
they provide for the wide range 
individual differences. What more, 
they must provide better guidance for 
the young people also. this sense, the 
high schools have posed for themselves 
new problems the solution old 
ones. These problems are again mutual 
ones, calling for continued communica- 
tion between the high schools and col- 
leges, but also imposing internal respon- 
sibilities upon each. 

Primarily the problem for the high 
school now provide its students 
with more guidance—with in- 
formation and enough counseling assist- 
ance that they can make the best 
choices for themselves from the greatly 
enlarged opportunities which are avail- 
choose necktie when there are but two 
three patterns and colors, and one can 
draw the same comparison when the 
choice more important. 

few basic premises should made 
clear lest one seem compartmentalize. 
First, guidance not advising; not 
directing choice; not leading 
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piloting taking someone the hand 
and guiding him goal, however 
worthy. Guidance comprises all the ef- 
forts the school help young people 
make their own best choices and decisions 
the basis information about them- 
selves and their opportunities. the 
program which the school hopes in- 
crease the self-direction each inidivid- 
ual. 

Second, educational choices are bound 
with occupational choices and vice 
versa; but more than that, both are 
bound with individual’s choice 
way life. Both educational and oc- 
cupational experiences help determine 
the total life experience, the social group, 
the mode thinking, and the value 
judgments. Living “all piece,” and 
one choice affects other choices. 

Third, there date time 
which one can expect all young people 
make their decisions. Maturity rela- 
tive thing; growth continuous and 
determined the individual’s own rate. 
more possible for each freshman 
high school know whether not 
will college than possible for 
say that will marry twenty. Eco- 
nomic changes that may enter each 
child’s life are not alone con- 
sidered but the child’s own growth 
process. 

These three basic assumptions them- 
selves contain most the problems 
articulation from the point view the 
high school. 

When does information program 
turn into recruitment? How can the high 
school provide its students with facts 
about growing occupations and valuable 


college opportunities and yet protect its 
students personnel 
scouts admissions The matter 
recruitment serious one guid- 
ance workers, for recruitment and guid- 
ance are mutually exclusive. Yet colleges, 
businesses, 
openly recruit. 

Disinterestedness part the profes- 
sional stock-in-trade the counselor. 
Disinterestedness requires him eval- 
uate opportunities for each student 
individual. may one’s private 
opinion that experience the proper col- 
lege will benefit every youngster but one 
must eschew that opinion serve 
wise counselor. 

related problem for the high school 
assemble much information about 
further educational opportunities pos- 
sible. Catalogs and tours accessible 
campuses help this reports from 
former students, visits from college rep- 
resentatives, movies, and college glamour 
books. Nevertheless the problem as- 
sembling and disseminating the informa- 
tion remains one the most difficult 
assignments. The schools experiment con- 
stantly with informational programs and 
fortunately result, the cafeteria-style 
college day fast disappearing. 

Try one may bring information 
the students which will help them 
make long range plans, there will always 
some students who arrive high 
school graduation with new and sudden 
urge college. The natural 
growth process some will respon- 
sible; with others, change economic 
status will responsible. The “late 
bloomers” pose special responsibility. 

Focusing attention wise selection 
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specific college has both extensive and 
intensive aspects. Suffice say that the 
counselor’s first responsibility pre- 
sent the bases choice. These can 
carried some extent group 
methods, but the last analysis everyone 
needs talk his personal situation over 
with creative listener. 

not enough find that college- 
bound students have made college 
choice. The student needs know what 
that particular college has offer him, 
what kind experience can expect 
there, and what will expect him. 
Discussions about fraternities and sorori- 
ties, dormitory life, college finances, 
group living, self-discipline and self-re- 
liance are also necessary orientation 
program. 

All these are needs young people— 
awareness, information, decision, and fi- 
nally knowledgeableness concerning their 
new situations, They are needs which the 
school must help meet through its over- 
all guidance program. 

Then there are administrative prob- 
lems articulation from the high school 
point view. hoped that the 
forms used for college requests for in- 
formation will eventually uniform 
nearly so. The multiple transcript prob- 
lem also must solved, things are 
now, students request not one two 
transcripts sent colleges but four, 
five six. This part because they are 
unable make their minds, but 
also because until the last minute often 
students not know whether they will 
accepted. 
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One further administrative detail 
needs attention, scholarship applications. 
Deadlines for filing, lack full public- 
ity, and requirements all pose problems 
for counselors. 

High schools have way knowing 
when their students enroll college 
and little information about their success 
once enrolled. few colleges report 
freshman grades high schools, but very 
few. Colleges would help themselves and 
help the high schools greatly they 
would send postcard telling the high 
school which its students have en- 
rolled. would help further the col- 
leges would report the students’ prog- 
ress. Short vast and expensive fol- 
low-up all graduates, the high school 
helpless get this information. 

Again, what needed increased com- 
munication. Once the high school knows 
where its graduates are enrolled, can 
share the burden follow-up im- 
prove its part the articulation program 
between high school and college. 

Americans believe wholeheartedly 
the effectiveness cooperation and the 
value communication solving mu- 
tual problems. They believe the 
natural ability individuals make 
wise choices given sufficient information 
and adequate opportunity. The whole 
educational program rests the belief 
that for each one there satisfying, use- 
ful life. The high schools are committed 
conviction their part articula- 
tion program with colleges which will 
bring about such life for each college- 
bound graduate. 
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Education for Renewed Faith 


the few advantages being 


more than sixty years age that 
one can remember the quality Ameri- 
can life pre-world war days. means 
that one spent least part one’s adult 
life America that was truly both 
confident and free. you want savor 
the quality this free and confident 
life, read Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’ vol- 
ume, The Confident Years. Under his 
title includes the years from 1885 
1915. These thirty years did indeed for 
America constitute the confident years. 
There were still frontiers explore, still 
free land had, farm mortgages were 
good six percent investments, and bank 
stocks were considered gilt-edged 
ties. had not yet begun doubt the 
power economic freedom nor was 
there the horizon any sign that 
thought cultural freedom dangerous 
luxury. The oceans were still wide and 
there was nation that could any 
measure threaten our military security. 
Immigrants were still moving freely in- 
our ports and few were really 
afraid that they brought with them sub- 
versive doctrines that they any 
degree constituted economic social 
threat. Our attitude was vividly ex- 


Address before the Wisconsin Education 
Association. 


pressed Emma Lazarus the poem 
which inscribed upon the base the 
Statue Liberty: 
“Give your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed 
me. 
lift lamp beside the golden door.” 


Those who attended college be- 
fore the first world war can remember 
rather vividly today the freedom with 
which struck out new frontiers 
political, social and economic directions. 
Over the neighboring State Minne- 
sota where was privilege attend 
1912 belonged LaFollette clubs. 
When Theodore Roosevelt bolted the 
1912 Republican Convention many 
became Bullmoosers and were proud 
our independence party machines. 
cannot recall that any were afraid 
express our points view that 
many sought any safe orthodoxy 
which might repair. the contrary 
were proud our progressivism and 
took for granted that America was 
really free academic and direc- 
tions. 

common with large numbers 
others age these midwestern 
states had early and vigorous inculca- 
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tion the meaning freedom. the 
son immigrant. may well that 
those whose ancestors came over the 
Mayflower may have possessed freedom 
for long period that they have come 
take for granted. Not with child- 
ren the immigrants. They are almost 
daily reminded the meaning 
America, its freedom, its challenge, its 
economic opportunities and its classless 
society. President Eisenhower has 
aptly said, “Many were poor but 
did not know it.” Whatever our current 
economic states may have been were 
firmly convinced that one day they would 
materially better. Prosperity, not 
around the corner, was only few years 
off. the crop was poor this year, 
would most assuredly good for 
another year. 

this free soil turn the century 
opinion progressivism might grow vigor- 
ously but statism was never heard of. 
Had anyone proposed seriously 
strange mixture slavery and eco- 
nomic security today presented 
Russian Communism, would have 
been pushed aside hopeless extrem- 
ist. The political optimism which char- 
acterized the beginning the Twentieth 
Century America was felt some 
measure throughout the world. For ex- 
ample the British historian, Mr. 
Furie, writing volume entitled 
History Freedom published 1913, 
wrote follows: “The struggle rea- 
son against authority has ended what 
appears now decisive and perma- 
nent victory for liberty. the most 
civilized and progressive countries free- 
fundamental principle.” 1913 mutual 
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trust was great among civilized nations 
that passports were not required except 
four countries then considered rather 
backward—namely, Russia, Turkey, Bul- 
garia and Japan. Barriers international 
trade were low and currency restrictions 
often did not exist. Five European na- 
tions—France, Belgium, Italy, Switzer- 
land and Greece—had made their coined 
money interchangeable. 


the years from 1885 1915 were 
indeed the confident years, those 


through which are now passing are 
certainly the years doubt, skepticism 
and fear. have now lived through 
forty-year period which has many re- 
spects been period constant war 
either hot cold. great depression 
shook the faith many our people 
economic freedom. Many these in- 
dividuals hurriedly concluded from our 
economic difficulties the thirties that 
free enterprise economy was doomed 
failure and that some kind govern- 
ment operation industry was inevi- 
table. The depression was also accom- 
panied striking concentration 
power the federal government and 
the state government opposed the 
localities. often recall the years 
small town superintendent schools 
Minnesota, when that state had 
tax limitations any kind and the Board 
Education could levy any tax saw 
fit. Today the taxes levied 1920 
many Minnesota communities would 
look astronomical some the other 
places which have lived. Moreover 
they could not levied let alone col- 
lected. The reason is, course, that 
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the depression the legislatures lost faith 
the localities and passed laws which 
restricted the local boards education 
many ways. Thus witnessed loss 
faith and confidence local government 
and greater dependence upon the state 
and later upon the federal government. 

Concentration power the federal 
government and large aggregates 
business and labor has materially weak- 
ened the cement which once held to- 
gether the community level. Not only 
has local government been weakened 
the last forty years but the very local 
community itself has lost integrity, 
cohesiveness and dynamic quality. 

Far more dangerous, however, than 
loss faith local government has been 
the loss faith and confidence generally 
the part numbers the American 
people each other and government 
generally. Our state mind well il- 
lustrated conversation had some 
time ago with fellow passenger 
fell discussing people that 
knew common. Finally travel- 
ling companion said, “Has ever oc- 
curred you that and might 
Communist?” said “No, What makes 
you think so?” said, “Oh, 
Only these days you can never tell.” 
filled with fear have become, mis- 
trustful are our fellow citizens that 
assume that they are guilty until they 
prove themselves innocent. 

the pages history the period 
through which are living will, be- 
lieve, have many facets which our chil- 
dren and grandchildren will truly 
ashamed. think that our school children 
the future will not like read that 
the years immediately following 
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World War needlessly, shame- 
lessly and unjustly blackened the reputa- 
tion hundreds our best citizens 
charging them with disloyalty the 
flimsiest evidence and sometimes with- 
out any evidence whatever. will hurt 
these children the future read that 
this generation many Americans 
completely forgot their origin, their 
heritage and the meaning their way 
life that foreigners visiting our coun- 
try really thought were patterning 
our behavior the very Russians 
were fighting instead the Bill 
Rights, our Constitution and the 
spirit the Declaration Independ- 
ence. you have talked visitors 
America from foreign countries the 
last two three years you know exactly 
what mean. These visitors (who are 
us) are what they see and are 
constantly asking the questions—How 
did happen? Why you permit it? 
How can that the most powerful 
danger abandoning its free way 
have tried answer some these 
questions when visitors from abroad ask 
them but have never felt that 
answers added up, that they gave our 
visitors meaningful explanation what 
has happened recent years. The 
situation which has developed our 
country was well described recent 
comment Dr. John MacKay, Presi- 
dent Princeton Theological Seminary 
and Moderator the Presbyterian 
Church the United States. quote: 
“We have come moment when 
certain circles our country you can 
anything you want you are anti-Com- 
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munist. You may liar, rake 
Fascist. Everything condoned long 
you vociferate against Communism. 
Fanatical anti-Communism can blind ra- 
tional judgment and create the kind 
eerie silence that haunts graveyards. 
can, with fiery interpretation, scorch val- 
ues and personalities which our culture 
needs.” 

accident that the nativists, 
super patriots and hysteria-ridden dema- 
gogues concentrate their fire educa- 
tion. Demagogues must have whipping 
boy and the schools with their ever pres- 
ent buildings, numerous teachers, and 
still more numerous pupils constitute 
convenient scapegoat. There is, however, 
deeper and even more significant reason 
for the concentration fire education. 
More and more people are coming see 
the centrality education the survival 
and development freedom. When 
they attack it, they are attacking the very 
foundations our society. The plain fact 
the matter that nation-wide 
basis our teachers are nervous, uneasy, 
sometimes frightened and 
trated. From Pasadena, California, 
Scarsdale, New York, the trail runs 
across the nation. Attacks progressive 
education, textbooks and charges 
subversion the part teachers have 
now been made frequently that they 
hardly provoke notice any 
travel about the country educational 
gatherings good Everywhere 
and say, “Keep warning the teachers 
and the people America. would 
like warn them ourselves but 
not dare speak out.” 

the universities this country— 
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traditionally committed they are 
academic freedom—there strange 
silence controversial issues. Conversa- 
tion faculty clubs throughout the 
country has deteriorated dynamic 
quality. Drama critics critize Broadway 
plays for their innocuous quality and 
blame current public opinion and con- 
gressional investigating committees for 
the barren quality the Broadway 
drama. have always pointed out that 
Russian Communism would ultimately 
destroy itself because puts the human 
mind chains. way evidence 
have cited the troubles Shostakovich 
and the Lysenko affair. But now are 
difficulty ourselves; for how 
expect deal effectively with the Com- 
munist menace the schools, the univer- 
sities and the communities America are 
not free forums which these matters 
can fully discussed. All this violation 
the meaning America, our cen- 
tury-long devotion freedom is, 
course, carried the name anti- 
Communism. Violators the meaning 
our freedom have accepted the doc- 
trine that the end justifies the means. 
one the most cynical developments 
history that this the very doctrine 
the Communists themselves, There are 
those historians who say that tend 
become like the enemies fight. 
Were the methods used many 
our professional anti-Communists really 
effective fighting Communists 
might doubt take some satisfaction out 
the fact that got rid subversion 
even though the cost was frightful, The 
fact, however, that many our present 
efforts rid ourselves Communism 
help the Communists more than they 
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help the supporters freedom. This, 
course, due the fact that know 
little about the nature the Communist 
menace that have misjudged its real 
meaning, quality and threat. Many 
our congressional investigating commit- 
tees and panicky citizens seem believe 
that only can identify every last 
Communist and either put him jail 
subject him some kind control 
shall save ourselves from the menace 
Communism. These individuals seem 
have forgotten that there are Com- 
munists other parts the world be- 
sides America and many more them. 
America have not sensed the fact that 
the Communists secretly applaud those 
who currently are attacking our freedom. 
Anything that done weaken America 
abroad, cast aspersion upon the loyalty 
and integrity our public servants, 
weaken the confidence the public its 
schools and its citizens—all this—helps 
create the kind chaos upon which 
militant Communism thrives. Moreover 
the Communists like see charges 
Communism leveled against great num- 
bers our citizens. all this 
auditorium are called Communist obvi- 
ously the few genuine Communists can 
escape with ease since they will lost 
the crowd. the more irresponsible the 
charges are that are made about Com- 
munism the part teachers gov- 
ernment employees labor unions 
what have you the better the Com- 
munists like it. Every person who makes 
such irresponsible charges plays into the 
hands the Russian imperialists. 
Irresponsible attacks our citizens 
and our schools and governmental agen- 
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cies are undermining our national faith. 
takes certain measure faith 
make free economy work. takes faith 
permit freedom speech, freedom 
thought, freedom religion and free- 
dom the press. Recently have lost 
large measure this faith. Many seem 
now believe that people cannot 
trusted think their way through prob- 
lems They think must control the 
books that are permitted the libraries 
and dictate the viewpoints from which 
our teachers and professors are permitted 
teach. They seem putting their 
confidence legal restrictions rather 
than free minds. The reason for this 
should clear us. The fundamental 
reason for such behavior fear. Some 
are afraid, fact, that they are not 
sure can any longer put confidence 
our traditional outlook government 
and human society. 

Fear our part is, course, exactly 
what the Russians want. have played 
into their hands beautifully that one 
cannot escape the conviction that has 
all been planned their part. rat- 
tling the saber, taking intransigent 
attitude the United Nations, mov- 
ing into Korea and threatening Berlin, 
the Russians have somehow struck fear 
into our hearts. turn have sub- 
jected ourselves infringements our 
traditional civil liberties because our 
fear. But the payoff the Russians is, 
sure, their view still come. Being 
masters the process indoctrination, 
they know that anyone who has been 
taught indoctrination can readily 
changed another form indoctrina- 
tion. one can easily won over 
Communist propaganda the individual 
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who has scant understanding his own 
way life and who has been taught 
few shallow things about his own country 
narrow process indoctrination. 
This the Russians know better than any- 
one else. they can frighten sufh- 
ciently that the next few decades 
teach our boys and girls biased 
methods indoctrination their task 
converting Americans that distant day 
when they hope have the opportunity 
going all the easier. 


This seems good point any 
these remarks come grips with the 
problem how must deal with the 
Communist menace. teachers are 
nearly all committed the impor- 
tance national strength. know 
must militarily strong. know also 
that must have great economic 
strength and productive power but 
neither these nor both them 
combination will save unless have 
equally pronounced moral and spiritual 
strength. need understand the 
Communist menace. Communism is, 
course, idea, and must dealt with 
such. You cannot kill idea 
suppression nor can you kill with 
not even atomic bomb. But 
Communism addition powerful 
world force with vast army, enough 
technological know how build hydro- 
gen bomb and mass produce fighter 
plane said the equal any. 
are involved life and death struggle 
world-wide basis with this colossus. 
When comes numbers human 
beings the forces freedom are badly 
outnumbered. Even resources raw 
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materials the proponents intellectual 
slavery have the edge over the free 
world. How then can freedom hope 
win? can win only presents 
greater moral and spiritual strength and 
greater extent releases the crea- 
tive talents the somewhat fewer beings 
possesses. 

The saddest part our present loss 
faith that largely without foun- 
dation. have ascribed Com- 
munism glamour does not possess 
and have failed see the challenge 
the glory freedom. Freedom’s 
victories for humanity here America 
are monumental they elude us—so 
ever present take them for granted. 
Consider few them. The road 
education even the highest levels 
open every child and the door 
not closed arbitrary age many 
countries. The most visionary Socialist 
The Confident Years would not have 
expected such general level econom- 
well being now our every day 
experience. Economic freedom has only 
begun produce miracles. Striking 
now the productivity our industry 
will some day far greater great 
enough supply not only our own needs 
but those other nations with less in- 
dustrial development. But the 
things the spirit that the greatest chal- 
lenges loom before us. Church member- 
ship all time high. Listening 
classical music least hundred times 
extensive the turn the century. 
The cultural freedom have enjoyed 
has paid off the creation one the 
great civilizations all time. 

Perhaps past decades too often 
took our freedom for granted. 
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thought had been fought for and won 
our own revolutionary war. may 
not have realized that the battle for 
freedom has re-fought every 
generation. Nor have always realized 
that free society more dependent 
upon faith than any other kind society. 
took great faith open the frontiers 
this state and home state 
Minnesota and the great West. took 
great faith believe the capacity 
human beings, develop their own 
criteria truth and value, govern 
themselves without help kings and 
overlords. Only great faith can save 
our freedom. our faith strong 
enough believe can win even against 
Russia and her Iron Curtain legions and 
without world war—providing 
not give way hysteria and lose our 
defend it. 

The power faith something 
often fail understand. The great 
German poet, Goethe said: “The deep- 
est, the only theme human history, 
compared which all others are sub- 
ordinate importance the conflict 
skepticism with faith. All epochs that are 
ruled faith, whatever form, are 
glorious, elevating and fruitful them- 
selves and for posterity. All epochs, 
the other hand, which skepticism 
whatever form maintains precarious 
triumph, even should they boast for 
moment borrowed splendor lose 
their meaning for posterity, because 
one can take pleasure wrestling with 
the study what essentially sterile.” 

win through freedom then 
must ourselves truly free. cannot 
afford waste the abilities single 
child single American school. Un- 


developed natural resources, unused pro- 
ductive power, underdeveloped charac- 
ters, weak commitments democracy 
and freedom—any these can our 
undoing the kind battle are 
fighting. this world-wide struggle, 
complete mobilization, creative release 
the capacities individuals and the 
fullest development each individual, 
all these are vital our final victory. 


teachers faith more im- 
portant than any other group 
society. Conversely group our so- 
ciety can more damaged loss 
faith than ours. Since faith vital 
our effectiveness must consider how 
can overcome our present fears and 
come out into the sunlight faith, 
confidence and courage. 

Our children are great asset. 
not see how can work daily with 
children and young people and remain 
unaffected their fresh approaches 
life, their wonderful creative capacities 
and their optimism that seems undaunted 
threats war and disaster. believe 
the more closely work with children 
and young people, the more fully 
give ourselves their development the 
more faith will have and the more 
our fears will overcome. 

Our colleagues are also great source 
strength. are not our cou- 
rageous best feel alone. sense 
belonging—of team spirit—gives 
all security. Stay close your friends 
and co-workers. Share their difficulties 
and their successes. Try every day 
bolster the confidence someone who 
becomes fearful discouraged. Helping 
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another gain confidence one the 
best ways building one’s own faith. 

But believe our greatest source 
power, confidence and security 
found close relationship the 
people our communities. When 
ally ourselves with the people our 
communities will feel new strength. 
Anyone who grasps the educational 
power totally mobilized community 
will inspired its promise and will 
have his faith renewed its achieve- 
ments action. Anyone who has worked 
the community level and comes 
see the rich resources that are found 
every American community knows 
exactly what mean. was privilege 
such communities connection with the 
so-called Montana study. Here became 
aware almost for the first time 
life the richness American com- 
munity resources. should have recog- 
nized them before but common with 
many teachers did not. Perhaps the 
fact that have been brought 
academic atmosphere responsible for 
our inability recognize community 
resources even when see them. Study 
your community, its resources; find out 
who the people are your community 
that can come into the school and help 
you with the various undertakings the 
school year. You will find that there 
much help had from Not 
only will their help valuable you, 
but every single one the people that 
puts something himself into the 
school will friend the school 
and the school system for life. Generally 
speaking our hearts are those areas 
endeavor which have given 
ourselves. 
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Faith something more than ab- 
straction. One does not hold faith 
very long unless one has some concrete 
evidence its meaning and power. 
other words there needs occasional 
thus well and good talk about the 
wonders freedom and democracy. 
But there more our recogni- 
tion the wonders freedom than 
verbal statements, will not long 
before the statements themselves have 
become mere stereotypes with little 
meaning our lives. Our communities 
are excellent places which teach 
the meaning our way life. For 
example, how can one continue 
bigoted one works Protestant 
daily with Catholics and Jews who are 
dedicated the same goals and who give 
themselves generously one does 
oneself? How can one retain his preju- 
dices against Negroes other minority 
groups one associates frequently with 
these groups and discovers their true 
worth and dignity? How can one neglect 
vote and otherwise neglect one’s com- 
munity constantly putting some- 
thing himself into its improvement? 

addition must not overlook the 
multitudinous voluntary associations that 
characterize the average American com- 
munity. They are great resources for 
education. must learn how mo- 
bilize There are the great aggre- 
gations labor, the chambers com- 
merce, the radio stations, the press and 
the various professional groups. need 
the contributions all these are 
successful with community-wide 
program education. Once learn 
how mobilize the total resources 
the community shall develop 
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educational effort that will dwarf our 
present program into position rela- 
tive inaffectiveness. 

need great dynamic education 
are regain and further strengthen 
our faith freedom. What must 
visualize and bring into being here goes 
far beyond our present standards and 
performance. Our schools 
vitalized with more and better teachers, 
better buildings and equipment. need 
new curriculum that lives and breathes 
the meaning freedom that gives every 
pupil understanding the precious- 
ness freedom and the high price 
which has already been paid for its 
winning. But every pupil must sense too 
that freedom must fought for every 
generation—that even thousand years 
from now eternal vigilance will re- 
quired freedom live. The program 
our schools must show children and 
young people how science has remade 
our world how the mass media and 
air transportation have made the whole 
world little community—in which 
freedom can live and grow power 
only citizens have greater understand- 
ing, greater love for their fellow men, 
more effectiveness citizens. Our young 
people must leave our schools aware 
the need vitalize the local communities 
and competent play effective roles 
the process vitalization. 

But shall fall far short securing 
truly great education assume 
schools alone can the job. The educa- 
tion need must for all—young 
and old. all must learn but 
literally, also, all must teach. 
not forget that every community now 


teaching boys and girls and men and 
women. Believe me, the community 
powerful teacher. molding young 
and old school can. This the most 
trenchant fact for teachers and citizens 
alike—a fact often forget. Let 
repeat it. The community more pow- 
erful educational agency than any 
school. work now our people 
young and old. must see that 
works for and not against freedom. 

totally mobilized community 
thus the answer our current fears and 
our present confusion. Certainly can- 
not preserve and develop freedom 
merely attempting identify the sub- 
versives. After all the strength our 
nation rests not much the absence 
dedicated believers can- 
not grow flowers merely pulling 
weeds. want grow flowers 
must plant flowers and give them loving 
care. cannot produce effective citizens 
for free society merely removing 
Communists. must grow firm be- 
lievers freedom. this must 
have the help the entire community. 
The community must become organic 
whole, all the facets which are 
dedicated freedom and inspired 
great faith. hope someone will one day 
write history the third quarter the 
present century. hope will justi- 
fied giving the title, The Years 
Renewed Faith and Confidence. will 
America educational program that 
truly uses its resources and operates 
the spirit and the faith its magnificent 
and creative tradition. 


The Trek Toward Learning 


EARS ago, the age six, long 
through the deserts and 
bountiful bottom lands the American 
Public Education System began. 
sure, young mind that age could 
envision nothing but adventure such 
undertaking. Even those few little 
fellow travelers mine, who spent the 
whole first weary day nothing but 
weeping, must have been touched 
some small way the indescribable 
joys adventure. 

For several weeks ahead the de- 
parture time, little reminders the 
coming journey had crept into the daily 
routine the whole family. older 
brothers must have described vividly 
something the wonders come, and 
father’s admonition concerning gen- 
tlemanly behavior while engaged 
such adventure caused have due 
respect for authority from the very first 
step. After all, the very thoughts 
punishments received school being 
duplicated home were sufficient 
quell any temptation might have had 
stray from the course directed 
our pilot, the teacher. Trips were made 
town gather the added necessities 
for coming adventure—tablets, pen- 
some “school clothes,” etc.—and 
soon the great day came for “shoving 
off” into the unknown. 

remember that was “walked” 
school that first morning father, 
and after brief introduction the 
teacher the classroom door, was left 


blaze own path through the maze 
what called school—eight years 
the elementary grades and four the 
high school. This blazing paths was 
thing which classmates and all 
tried one way another, and even 
though may not have sensed 
the time, the blazing which did was 
colored great degree our guide, 
the teacher. retrospect, amazing 
how one can recall practically every 
guide which the group had the long 
journey, how extremely fresh and vivid 
some the guides made their part 
the trip, and how dull and uninteresting 
others were. Even abundance the 
likes and dislikes, attitudes, understand- 
ings and ideals which have today hark 
back those very days. Transportation 
modes and accommodations used along 
the journey were most potent estab- 
lishing fundamental concepts the 
whole educational set-up, and unfortu- 
nately, the guide too often inadvertently 
forced his ideas the whole the 

journey was taken, for the most 
part, during the era the Assign-Study- 
Recite-Test system transportation, but 
happily, all the guides had different 
ways presenting such. Indeed, few 
had veritable deluxe, streamlined ve- 
hicles which were whisked merrily 
and happily along our route; the most, 
however, made plug and plod along 
snail’s pace and through the most 
horrid country! Why, even the vege- 
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tation was dried along these routes 
and there were little streams and 
shady groves which make interest- 
ing explorations into the unknown. 
was only occasional happen-chance 
which brightened such stages the 
journey these; every once while 
one the travelers would stumble upon 
some choice bit information, which 
shared with his mates, but which most 
probably appeared irrelevant the task 
hand and inconsequential our guide. 

may seem unusual, but compari- 
son the guides jaunt reveals 
many, many differences between those 
who had the task guiding group 
down the pathway learning. very 
few them were the kind who 
liked the looks sideroad and de- 
tours; who reveled the getting off 
beaten paths and back into the bush- 
land, where each traveler had many 
opportunities make new discoveries, 
regardless what his previous experi- 
ences had been. Each discovery had 
merit, thought the guide, because dis- 
ground which will turn change, flavor 
and season the discoveries tomorrow. 
ability rename everything seen 
the trip—every flower, tree, and river, 
speak—was not necessary, but the 
big, basic facts about geography were 
easily remembered, simply because they 
were fascinating! 

How contrasted this with the trips 
which were directed most the 
guides! What different adventures 
these were compared with those de- 
scribed above. was like having one’s 
whole personality and soul taken away 
from him and then being driven and 
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whipped along journeys which 
sees value purpose. was much 
like being animal which travels about 
with circus; the trainer with the big 
whip, called “marks,” hounded in- 
cessantly, and the same time pre- 
vented from accepting little peanut 
tidbits the form side trips with 
personal interest, value 
Such experience was difficult task, 
really, child’s mind could compre- 
hend it, adequately but fortunately the 
human make-up seeks adjustment 
some way such condition, acqui- 
escence followed the easiest solution 
the evil. The farcical journey con- 
tinued: was entirely teacher planned, 
teacher purposed, and based outcomes 
which were broader than “hand- 
me-back,” factual type thing. There was 
recognition and provision for indi- 
vidual differences and subject matter 
came from one text book without any 
attempt life-relatedness. Grades were 
used whip and outcomes were 
judged one’s ability memorize and 
hand back facts. There was vicious 
tone finality the estimates stu- 
dent’s ability, value and future worth, 
all which were based the mere rec- 
ord marks received from previous 
teachers—marks which very possibly did 
not indicate learnings all. Finally, 
there was always the strong suggestion 
that the teacher had the attitude “Oh 
well! Some these brats are going 
have fail because must make them 
conform the pattern the curve 
normal distribution!” 

Let have more teachers who can 
identify and show recognition some 
value students who are not just mere 
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fact memorizers! Let see more 
those who can create inspiration and 
enthusiasm for schoolroom 
rather than disgust, dislike and even 
hate! Give few more teachers who 
aren’t afraid allowed stray from 
the subject occasionally long the 
learning objectives are still value 
and interest, and are mutually planned 
and held both the students and the 
teacher. Give more people who can 
paint the whole educational journey 
glowing and brilliant colors that 
every small moment the long jaunt 
like attractive jewel lying the 
pathway life. Let have more lead- 
ers who can recognize the value and 
necessity for students retain “face,” 
the South Americans say, who recog- 
nize the whole vast range individual 
differences, and who realize that their 
pitiful marks are most inadequate 
evaluations and many times incorrect. 
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Ultimately, give schools which at- 
tempt not only teach, but which try 
provide rich learning experience for 
students, and which don’t attempt 
grade until measuring instruments are 
adequate—those which will measure 
learnings which have occurred, regard- 
less the students’ varied backgrounds 
standardized background experience, 
there can standardized learning 
expectations any given learning situa- 
tion! 

edge can arranged with people and 
schools the caliber mentioned above, 
then the whole trip becomes fascinat- 
ing partnership affair which both 
teacher and pupils work the principle 
rewards, punishments, but the 
maxim assurance individual re- 
sults! 


STARS 


ETHEL KING 


Upon the clear 
And dark blue slate night 
The figures the stars appear, 
Set down groups. The fluent pencil, bright 
And bold, outlines these diamonds that resolve the drear 
Obscurity, and add the glorious sum light. 
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There Are Some Lines 


Shakespeare 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


There are some lines Shakespeare that thought 
Can quite chew up, for they are replete, 

Sanguine and subtle, lyrical and taut 

With bursts strength, one marvels the feat 
making language walk, laugh, ponder, weep, 
Plead, dare, erupt, shine forth. “That hits the mark! 
Such bold and poignant And reap 


Not words, but sheets lightning the dark. 


There are some lines Shakespeare that can shut 
The doors exploration. “Perfect phrase! 
What deft aside when Granted, but 
Let not your world narrowed rapt praise 
Bestowed genius. Life must yet known 


vibrant, mystic moments your own. 
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You Don’t Love 
Can’t Teach 


HAS been years since first 
stepped into the classroom—a one- 
room country school where all eight 
grades were quartered and taught under 
the same roof. From then until now 
have been high school principal, social 
studies teacher University town, 
executive secretary Teacher’s Union, 
research and education director the 
taught every level all kinds 
classes, from beginning readers Uni- 
versity sophisticates. Believe not, 
there isn’t much difference. Those things 
which did intuitively country 
school, hold true wherever teachers and 
learners blend their common hopes. 

This can best argued illustra- 
tion. had six bright-eyed children 
first grade Olive Center School. 
task was teach them read, that 
could follow with writing and arith- 
metic. They, primer, and some flash 
cards constituted total equipment. 
Sometime during the second week 
discovered that the straight-backed chair 
was too formal, and that couldn’t 
gather little brood under wing 
while sitting it. borrowed one 
mother’s all-inclusive rockers, and 
taught the kids read, rocked one 
two three, and finally developed 
innocent incentive system: the best- 
prepared could sit the middle, and 


rotation. Whenever they all had 
their lessons, would reward them with 
story, most the time reading from 
books, but many times inventing stories 
from own imagination. was that 
rocking-chair that the favorite story 
own composition (and later the 
favorite story own children) was 
born. The story rabbit which drank 
cow’s milk and grew big horse, 
big the horse which rode around the 
countryside. The rabbit ultimately got 
lost big, black cloud. 

first was disturbed when the 
entire school began listen the 
stories; their efforts learn the 
plication table stopped. little later 
learned their desire included 
the rocking-chair circle, and their 
willingness their sums much more 
quickly when the story-telling stopped. 

has been ever since, and today, 
for there are office hours office 
—only open house. And now the big 
boys and big girls drop in, not sit 
lap (that taboo)—unless one 
capable psychological sitting. For the 
big boys and girls, too, have problems, 
stemming quite often from their deep 
sense insecurity, thing which sort 
inevitable great university where 
research takes priority over people. 
know that research important some- 
how, yet the same time cannot get 
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over the fact that man more impor- 
tant than footnote, and dream more 
important than either. 

The hard-boiled workers 
with whom talked the CIO were 
different from the others. Only took 
the workers some time get over the 
misconception that makes difference 
—my coming from Washington and 
having been school. When they dis- 
covered that were brothers under the 
skin, then gathered around the com- 
munion tables and blended our beers 
and cokes, and talked about our wives 
and kids, our budgets and our unions, 
what our unions offer today and promise 
tomorrow. For here too was goodly 
fellowship, the fellowship the like- 
minded, 

This might forever, because the 
illustrations are numerous the 
sands the sea. 

And yet, added together, they only 
spell out the fact that you don’t love 
you can’t teach ’em. 

This love not can 
spelled out sharing. How did 
learn it? Intuitively. Playing ball 
recess Olive Center School. fact, 
suppose that the legalists would say 
that learned one learns conspiracy. 
You see, was young, and students 
were simply little younger. How 
liked play ball! Sometimes the game 
was tied and the playtime was limited, 
sort consensus played off the 
tie, and without too much ado took our 
seats and went about our work. didn’t 
say anything. Neither did the But 
certainly whipped out the work! 

shared our fun, and its reward. 
wasn’t long until lessons the 
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playground were moved into wider 
circles, this time into experiences 
principal school were half the boys 
and girls were Amish. They and their 
families spoke Pennsylvania Dutch, and 
wore different clothing. Outwardly 
was Englishman, for after all, wore 
tie and spoke English. Then one day 
when group boys were teasing 
bit too boldly their own language, 
said them, with arms their 
shoulder, “Ja aber ich kann auch 
Deutsch schwetzen.” For second they 
were nonplussed, and then was one 
them, and that oneness moved from this 
little circle their families, the com- 
munity, and the outside world. Many 
were the weddings attended, and the 
wakes which watched. 

shared, not only our language 
and culture, but our humanity well. 
How often has this lesson been meaning- 
ful. Among minorities—racial, religious, 
and economic—there secret 
affinity. simple the experience 
country boy Amish school: 
the shared language, the shared life, the 
shared experiences, sharpened the 
knowledge that have more com- 
mon than have those things which 
hold apart. And now Chicago 
classes are made Jew, Gentile, 
White, Negro, believer 
But never have taught 
place where there much concern. 
take the Quaker definition, these, 
students, are religious, even though 
their background varied. For theirs 
deep concern which would find its ful- 
fillment the integration humanity 
which they are all distinctively and 
uniquely part. 
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For again, you don’t love ’em, you 
can’t teach ’em. you love ’em, you 
share with them, and the most precious 
all human experiences the discovery 
the unity humanity. 

return again that first experi- 
ence, soon discovered, perhaps because 
there was little difference our ages, 
that seventh and eighth graders were 
only two three years younger than 
had the responsibility trying 
teach domestic science three 16-year- 
old country girls who already knew how 
cook, bake, and sew. brushed 
this one over lightly, laughed about it, 
got acquainted, and wasn’t long until 
was Kermit, and they were Mary, 
Ethel, and Susie, and their brothers were 
Alvin, Jake, and Johnnie. And ours was 
uncomplicated life, for status and all 
its trappings, degrees earned and de- 
grees conferred, had not raised its ugly 

You see, grew Brethren cul- 
ture, and boyhood there were 
titles. were simply and 
sister, and best days the labor 
movement, were also brother and 
sister, and until got scared and 
started looking under beds, sometimes 
comrades. that culture, our most im- 
portant ceremony was the love feast 
when broke bread together and 
washed each other’s feet, with none sit- 
ting higher physical level than any 
other. 

And has been ever Ann 
Arbor High School, where walked 
arm and arm with kids, and where 
was Kermit them, and where 900 
voted their favorite teacher, they did 
because they accepted one 


them, the highest compliment ever con- 
ferred. And when for brief time 
contract was held for union activity, 
they came the rescue, not defend 
their but defend their friend. 
Here the University, not feel 
that have succeeded teacher until 
students forget that their 
teacher, and when meet, address 
each other our first names, and un- 
affectedly. 

Now perhaps for the first time 
should inject word caution. For 
familiarity does sometimes breed con- 
tempt, and there are people who must 
accept status conferred because they are 
incapable achieving status earned. 
There must be, sense, intuitive 
feeling respect—respect for the in- 
tegrity which makes the man. Without 
elaboration, this integrity, this cor- 
relation between what man does and 
what says, which the young easily 
sense. Their elders, least those who 
would teach, must also sense it. And 
here would advance almost dog- 
matic premise: each there 
something defined sort inner 
island marked “no trespassing.” The 
sensitive never violate this uniqueness 
nor force their way through the island 
barrier. don’t, other words, force 
our win it. 

have cringed many times, but never 
more than the presence insensitiv- 
ity. That why believe re- 
person every student teach, and never, 
never, act inference, humiliate 
him the presence his peers. Here 
come close the core what feel 
religiously can. All are sons 
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God, and there some dignity that. 

For don’t love ’em, can’t 
teach ’em. 

Down Olive Center were cul- 
turally homogeneous, that is, almost. 
were Brethren and Mennonite; 
fact, there were several youngsters be- 
longing the Mennonites. When 
was boy, during revival meeting time 
would rather have converted Men- 
nonite than sinner. For after all, 
immersed and they sprinkled, and wasn’t 
there more hope for African who had 
never heard the Gospels, than for 
Mennonite who did not live them 
completely? was about this time, 
the age 19, that made 
profoundest discovery: that there were 
good people among the Mennonites, 
and even among the Methodists. still 
recall the load took off conscience 
when finally concluded that heaven 
might number among citizens other 
than Brethren. 

This conclusion did not make any 
less Brethren, then now. But 
taught that one can hold what 
has, without being intolerant that 
which precious others. There is, 
have learned, substitute for in- 
tegrity, and integrity mean: the 
integration values with life. This 
seems complicated. But illustration 
will make simple. Brethren are 
pacifists, and have lived through two 
wars, and now Korea, and has been 
contention that those walk among 
and teach among have the right know 
that which live. These things 
which live should not hidden, 
either design from fear. 

Again, returning Ann Arbor, the 


March 


reasons for the students coming 
defense lay the fact that did not 
hide beliefs. They knew what 
believed, but they also knew that re- 
spected the belief others, and when 
were discussing the reasons for the 
sit-down strikes, allocated the same 
amount time and emphasis both 
sides the dispute. responsibility 
teacher was deal with controversial 
issues. teacher, was also 
responsibility act the interests 
justice saw it. This students also 
knew, and had right know, for 
explained them that while the Board 
Education paid teacher, the 
Board Education could never own 
man. Particularly because was 
social science teacher interested gov- 
ernment, was any less natural that 
practice profession, than that the 
doctor and lawyer practice theirs? in- 
sisted being man, more, less, 
and hoped that right one 
would protected (although some- 
what battered warrior, know that there 
little security outside oneself). 

make the transition across the 
years: organizational work with the 
AFL and CIO, classroom the 
lecture platform, religious secular 
teaching, the same demand persists. All 
have right know bias, and, more 
profoundly, the right reply it. That 
why begin all classes with 
two-day lecture saying, the 
nature the animal—beware when 
begin shout.” the end the 
second week, when the students know 
that because enjoy freedom know 
that have share it, ours glorious 
rough and tumble, and become 
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status-bound and rigid structure. Then, 
such atmosphere, the ultimate 
teaching can achieved easily: the 
frank and uninhibited reply the 
earnest question. don’t know the an- 
swer. All can say is, “I’m older, 
been down the road; here there was 


tree, and there bump. Perhaps there 
will bumps and trees when you 
Drive carefully, but drive.” 

conclude saying: you don’t 
love ’em, you can’t teach ’em. Love 
sharing, and sharing means equality, and 
above all, would respect others, 
must respect ourselves. 


THE RIGHT INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


vigorous democracy continuously builds upon the faith that 
matters public policy the people can decide what best for them 
open discussion. democratic people puts its trust pro- 
cedures that provide hearing for contending beliefs and the weighing 
differing ideas. Anything which prevents restricts the process 
public inquiry and the free communication ideas interferes with the 
process which the people decide what good every aspect their 
common life. this manner, they seek improve the institutions which 
serve them. 

have distinguished tradition which affirms the right engage 
free and open inquiry into problems public concern. Our Found- 
ing Fathers, knowing the free exchange ideas indispensable 
the progress free people, provided that “Congress shall make 
abridging the freedom Speech.” Throughout our history 
have attained, even perilous times, vital and abiding faith the 
free expression and examination ideas. Jefferson affirmed clearly this 
deeply held value. “If there any among who would wish dis- 
solve the Union change its republican form, let them stand undis- 
turbed moments the safety with which error opinion may 
tolerated where reason left free combat it.” tradition has been 
the keystone this country’s Statement the 
Philosophy Education Society. 
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Loose End 


Everts 


yet never had him invade another’s province— 
let alone, kill. 


(Especially the years when worked the farm 

and met Laura Lou who made stew his emotions, 
ladling out him spoon spoon; 

getting him point where was ready swoon 

from the cumulative 

This and other such concoctions 

accounted for the reason why the thought remained intact. 
Even his Aunt Emma 
who had brought him from childhood, adolescence, 
maturity, this... 

had dismiss the dilemma 

—although she was considered very wise indeed 

for most any need—) 


— 


Until the change came itself before knew 
without preparation for the transition 
without answer the startled question 
that stumbled from the greenery his mind 
well imagination. 


was when was told: the issue hand 

was understand more, less 

than soldier need 

Thus, was carted off lonely hill 

and left there overlook the objective the intent 

ascribed him and others his unit, 

with the additional unconditional command: 

“DO NOT WAIT!” 
“NO TIME HESITATE!” 

because never had him invade another’s province— 

let alone, kill. 

But was too late debate the issue when discovered 
when opponent (cut out soldier) 
crawled back him and made direct hit 

with such blow, dislocated wisdom tooth 
that had been years too slow cut through 

until settled itself broadcast 

what finally knew: 

They buried him with the issue loose end 
without time left defend one way the 
without further need think, act, bother. 
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The Soviet Yoke Education 
Poland 


EpucaTIon 


ALL satellite countries, Poland’s 
spokesmen for the pro-Soviet gov- 
ernment have claimed considerable ac- 
complishments for the educational sys- 
tem tailored the Marxist There 
question that, since World War II, 
Poland’s education has been undergoing 
tremendous expansion and overhaul- 
ing. relation the total pattern 
social transformation Poland into 
Soviet satellite, Poland offers illumi- 
nating example how education can 
used transform the Christian nation, 
formerly insistent promoting its all 
cultural links with the West, in- 
ferior and satellite state tied the 
Soviet chariot, whose Communist and 
Asiatic dominant characteristics have 
only one relation the people Po- 
land that they are both Slavic 
origin. 

The government has been building 
new schools, enlarging the curriculum, 
changing academic standards, and train- 


Cary, Poland Struggles Forward 
(New York: Greenberg, 1949), 
Irving Brant, The New Poland (New York: In- 
ternational Universities Press, 1946). Poland’s 
new formal educational structure summarized 
the pamphlets released the Polish Research 
and Information Service (250 St., New 
1947); Higher Education (April, 1948) Voca- 
tional Education (April, 1949) Cultural Life 
Poland (January, 1949). 


ing new teachers, the aim gaining 
Complete control, both morally and 
physically, the people. The propor- 
tion students from worker and peas- 
ant families has risen sharply. This same 
tendency applies the universities. 

Above all, the Soviets have tried 
eradicate the last vestiges national- 
ism Poland. Poles have been de- 
scribed “the Irish the Slav peo- 
ples.” Their nationalism strong 
that the Irish the Yugoslavs. How- 
ever, bound geographical barrel be- 
tween East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
and the Soviet Union, they cannot 
much about it. 


Party AND CURRICULUM 

The educational system Poland 
inseparably integrated with the Commu- 
nist system. The Communist party 
the only ruling body the country 
(called the Polish United Workers 
Party PZPR); the omission the 
word Communist due the realiza- 
tion the leaders that the Polish 
masses resent it. The party organized 
the Soviet pattern, with the Polit- 
bureau the top, and the Commune 
and Village Committees the grass- 
roots level. 

Party training carried three 
media: (1) mass indoctrination; (2) 
regular party schools; and (3) Central 
Party Schools. 
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Mass indoctrination compulsory for 
party members and for candidates; 
given one-year course conducted 
groups not exceeding thirty persons 
factories, institutions, and Field Circles 
for those unemployed state-owned 
organizations. Classes are held twice 
week. Lecturers are chosen the Mu- 
nicipal Party Committee from among 
the members the Circle Lecturers 
(approved the Provincial Party Com- 
mittee). The second grade course lasts 
two years and the curriculum continues 
the study the rules the PZPR and 
the ideology Marxism, the history 
the labor movement, and the strategy 
and the tactics the fighting proletariat. 
Graduates from this course continue 
their studies the third branch mass 
Communist education, based largely 
self-teaching. controlling organ 
the Educational Section the De- 
partment Culture and Propaganda 
and Education the KC-PZPR, 
supervises the studies. 

Talented students are sent one 
the regular Party schools provincial, 
district, and central. district Party 
school conducts six months classes; 
students live boarding houses free 
charge and are paid their employers. 
The curriculum corresponds 
whole that the lower grades 
high school. Outstanding graduates en- 
ter the Provincial Party school; the less 
proficient ones receive various assign- 
ments the lower brackets the party 
organization, and are sent back their 
former jobs. The Provincial Party 
schools have courses lasting one year; 
the curriculum corresponding that 
high school, with the addition social 


and political science and the omission 
chemistry, and mathematics. 
Students are trained become leaders 
and party functionaries higher 
addition the regular teaching staff, 
provincial and municipal dignitaries de- 
liver lectures. 

The Central School the PZPR 
Lédz has between 400-500 students, 
with the course lasting two years, cover- 
ing philosophy, political economy, soci- 
ology, etc. The Central School the 
PZPR Warsaw conducts six weeks 
course for high ranking Party agents. 

The Institute for the Education 
the Scientific Cadres Warsaw trains 
prospective university assistants, teach- 
ers and lecturers chosen from among 
Party assistants and activists higher 
education; headed Zygmunt 
Modzelewski, former Minister For- 
eign Affairs (1947-51). The course lasts 
three years. Candidates must have: (1) 
four years Party activities; (2) 
Master’s degree completed university 
studies; and (3) genuine interest 
science. The age limit 23-40; classes 
have some 100 students. The Institute 
conducts eleven courses Marxist and 
Leninist teachings, divided into seven 
departments. 

aspect left without direct and 
indirect supervision the Party. Work- 
ers, peasants, and intellectuals are all 
under strict supervision which reaches 
into every home. All citizens are indexed 
and shadowed. Managers 
Party cells are bound supply the 
higher-brackets, or, directly, the Office 
Public Security (UB), with accurate 
information concerning behavior, state- 
ments, pronouncements, and deeds 
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which seem contrary the Party ide- 
ology. all working establishments and 
factories personnel chiefs have indexes 
all employees, who are also under the 
strict supervision special party activi- 
ties. the army and the navy the so- 
called “politruki” are active Cultural 
and Educational Officers; their main 
task political indoctrination and con- 
trol. The Party tends rejuvenate it- 
self, drawing reservoir commu- 
nist youth cadres, and sifting its ranks. 
Members the Party enjoy numerous 
privileges and achieve their aims mainly 
through terror and purges. The police 
the mainstay the regime, and con- 
stitutes the elite the administration. 


REVISION ACADEMIC STUDIES 


With the introduction the “aspi- 
rancy” system academic studies, Po- 
land’s Communist government took an- 
other step, 1952, toward making 
Polish educational policy identical with 
that the USSR. 

When Polish student obtains 
Master’s degree, starts work not 
for “doctorate” but for “aspirancy.” 
The decree the government states: 
“To prepare for the degree 
the equivalent those studies, and 
who have shown love and aptitude for 
scientific work, may accepted for as- 
pirancy studies.” This means that such 
applicants must have the degree Mas- 
ter Arts, Doctor Medicine, 
Master Engineering. However, pos- 
session one these degrees does not 
mean that the applicant has ac- 
cepted. The final decision rests with the 
executive committee the Polish 
Academy Sciences, the Minister 


under whose authority the educational 
department concerned happens be, 
make the decision. accepted, the 
student has two years study with 
stipend 700 zlotys ($175 the official 
rate) month, but not allowed 
carry any outside work except some 
for which must have the permission 
the appropriate Minister. 

After acceptance, the student as- 
signed special department insti- 
tute, which attached throughout 
the two years. The Rector the Uni- 
versity the Director the Institute 
then appoints one the independent 
workers that body the student’s 
responsible supervisor. The tutor maps 
the course, which must approved 
the Dean Director. The plan 
similar that required for the Doctorate 
Western universities, but the contents 
the courses differ. The “Aspirant” 
must pass three examinations: one dia- 
lectical materialism, another his special 
field, and third the basic discipline 
the branch has chosen. addition 
the examinations, must demonstrate 
his proficiency two foreign languages. 

satisfactory completion studies, 
the student granted the degree 
Candidate Sciences and sent work 
post assigned him, (The aspirancy 
system one which freedom 
choice permitted the student, either 
the professor with whom studies 
how will study, where will 
work after will have finished his stud- 

One the most interesting pro-Soviet 
innovations Poland’s system higher 
education system known “trans- 
fer credits” where- 
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tions may enter the university without 
loss the credit earned non-academic 
schools, and work toward academic 
degree. 

the field higher education, 
the access lyceums carefully con- 
trolled the Communist Party, and 
limited those who successfully pass 
the tests the controlling bodies called 
social-educational commissions; they 
comprise “representatives the local 
population and mass organizations 
well acquainted with the particular lo- 
cality.” 

The Polish Communist Party has de- 
veloped its own system recruiting its 
most promising members. Recruitment 
are attached schools, pass 
their opinion about the graduates, and 
make them fill out individual forms 
application. District (urban 
ough) recruitment commissions accept 
the formal applications from June 
July and express their opinion. The 
final decision depends upon the opinion 
the school and district recruitment 
commission and upon the preliminary 
examination; this final examination 
taken the school recruitment commis- 
sion (komisja uczelniana) headed the 
President the Faculty. The central 
revocation commission 
the Ministry Superior Education con- 
siders the cases students who have 
been refused admission, spite their 
having passed the preliminary examina- 
tion. The political background the 
candidate must submitted for consid- 
eration before admission, and each candi- 
date must submit the recruitment com- 


mission special certificate letter 
recommendation either from the 
Union Polish Youth (ZMP), from 
the Society for the Polish Soviet Friend- 
ship (TPPR), from communist or- 
ganization. 

Interestingly enough, the Communist 
regime has tightened the students’ 
standards since 1951. All students must 
attend the classes and pass examinations. 
absence one day without justifica- 
tion results reprimand; two days 
results reprimand and the placing 
board; three days missed repri- 
mand, mention made the personal 
record, name placed the blackboard 
and, for those scholarships, withhold- 
ing one month’s pay; four days re- 
sults the previous steps punishment 
addition the loss four months’ 
pay, expulsion from the institution. 
Fines and punishments are decided 
the disciplinary commission consisting 
the Dean and two delegates the 
respective Department, chosen from 
among Professors assistant Professors. 
The Commission arranges 
and after having heard the student’s 
explanation, considers the opinion ex- 
pressed the delegate the branch 
the Union Polish Students before 
making the final decision. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


1950 complete monopolization 
the school system the ZMP 
(Union Polish Youth the Polish 
variant the Komsomol) had been 
completed. This applied equally both 
teen-agers the lower higher 
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classes and the schools higher learn- 
ing. Without serving the ZMP, which 
controls the teaching Marx- 
ist dialectics, impossible finish 
High School and impossible en- 
roll university later obtain po- 
sition. student expelled from the 
ZMP automatically expelled from 
school. 

The first day June, officially desig- 
nated Children’s Day, Poland, 
handled Poland’s cities, towns, and 
villages all over the country specially 
appointed committees 
grams that would appeal children. 
Warsaw, the preparations for the 
1952 day were most elaborate, the city 
being divided into twenty districts, with 
entertainment center for each. Sports 
events, games, and attractive stage shows 
were accompanied the sale Com- 
munist literature, the bulk which con- 
sisted books about the Soviet Union. 
Lédz, the great Polish textile center, 
the best pupils received prizes, and all 
children were given opportunity 
meet the authors Polish children’s 
books. The movie houses showed films 
for children and entertainment was pro- 
vided the parks for both the little 
folk and their older brothers and sisters. 
Here, everywhere, propaganda was 
the dominant feature the celebration. 
The Polish Scouts held great meeting 
that day Moscow. Ten thousand 
them assembled Victory Square and 
used sport field more open part 
the city for their event. This was not, 
however, the day celebrated Scout 
Day. That came several days earlier 
the occasion the 30th anniversary 
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the founding the Soviet “Pioneers,” 
the organization for children from 8-15 
years age which the Polish Scouts 
now correspond. 

Scouts Poland are Scouts name 
only; step step, they have been taken 
over the regime until now they are 
completely controlled the Union 
Polish Youth Poland’s counterpart 
the Soviet Komsomol (Communist 
Youth Association) which the so-called 
Scouts are expected join when they 
reach the age 16. Politically trained 
activists are appointed leaders 
structors for all the Scout troops. The 
Scout tradition and program have been 
long since discarded wholly capitalistic 
and therefore not fit for people’s de- 
mocracy. Troops take the names well- 
known Communists, Soviet and Polish. 
Many troops bear the name Paval 
Morozov, Soviet pioneer who de- 
nounced his parents and other Russian 
peasants “kulak” during the time 
when collectivization was being forced 
upon the rural population the USSR. 
For this act, surviving peasants killed 
him. The authorities have ever since 
glorified the boy’s action example 
Patriotism and true devotion coun- 
try. Statues have been erected him and 
books written about him. Now the 
model for satellite children “pioneer” 
age, whatever their organization may 
called. 

Running parallel lines has been the 
Youth Service which reported April, 
1949, that had 1,200,000 members, 
organized 25,000 brigades, and con- 
tributed during that year, million 
working hours. 
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The Youth Service, “Service 
Poland,” was introduced law passed 
February 25, 1948. The program 
designed, according the law: (1) 
organize youth participation the re- 
building and development Poland; 
(2) promote the acquisition skills 
young workers; (3) improve their 
physical development and cultural attain- 
ments; and (4) prepare them for the 
defense the integrity and independ- 
ence Poland. 

The Chief Council for Youth and 
Physical Culture Affairs, which di- 
rectly accountable the President 
the Council Ministers Poland, 
responsible for determining policy 
the “Service Poland” General Organi- 
zation, organized military pattern, 
which responsible for the professional, 
physical, and military training youth 
and the Chief Physical Culture Office 
which charge physical culture 
and sports. Each the three agencies 
has regional and local offices throughout 
the country. 

The principal goal “Service Po- 
land” the mobilization promising 
boys for training brigade and unit 
leaders, These are recruited mostly from 
overpopulated rural areas for training 
and work rebuilding factories, highways, 
railways, draining land, and improving 
waterways, etc. The brigades are organ- 
ized military basis with battalions, 
companies, platoons, and squads. the 
basis their ability, experience, and 
training, the boys are eligible advance 
rank within the brigade. 

Manual labor the camps limited 
five hours per day, six days week. 
daily three hour period training 
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includes indoctrination (which “ac- 
quaint youth with the fundamental deep 
changes which are taking place Po- 
land”), military training (emphasizing 
marksmanship) and physical 
There are several reading rooms 
each camp. 

The law provides that persons 
both sexes between the ages and 
inclusive, and men years age 
who have not served basic two-year 
term military duty are subject “to the 
universal duty preliminary military 
training.” The period service not 
exceed six months for youth under 
twenty-one, two years for those men 
between and 30. Exempted from 
training are the physically incapable, 
married women, sole supporters fami- 
lies, the clergy, and certain other groups. 
Rural and municipal authorities are 
directed draw lists citizens who 
held (or would attain the near future) 
the age and deliver these lists 
the proper county municipal “serv- 
ice Poland” officials. 

The vocational training part the 
“Service Poland” now organized. 
Special courses wireless telegraphy, 
teletyping, and aeronautics have been 
inaugurated, but facilities are extremely 
limited for training these lines, and 
the majority youths have chance, 
for the present, enroll for special 


PLANNED EMPLOYMENT 


March 1950, law was passed 
about the planned employment gradu- 
ates vocational schools well high 
schools. Among its provisions one 
which states that “Graduates voca- 
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tional schools well high schools 
can obliged work their special- 
ized fields given state autonomous 
institutions some other prescribed 
socialized place work.” The President 
the Central Bureau Schools will 
“define the place work which the 
graduate directed, also the duration 
his employment, according the needs 
the given trade specialized occupa- 
tion.” This can regarded comple- 
ment the law relating “socialist dis- 
cipline work” (which was the 
same date); together they create one 
system slave labor one the edu- 
cated class, and the second the labor- 
ers. 1950, and thereafter, the regime 
took advantage this law organize 
mass shipment graduates technical 
high schools Russia. Groups Grad- 
uates and students have been sent 
Soviet industrial plants for “apprentice- 
ship,” but few them have returned. 


STAKHANOVITE SCHOOLS 


The opening Stakhanovite schools, 
hitherto called “schools for work lead- 
ers,” was announced from Warsaw 
1952. These schools are primarily or- 
ganized near industrial establishments 
which have failed fill their production 
plans for each year. 


REGIMENTATION VACATIONS 


The school vacations, under the pro- 
Soviet government, have become another 
weapon Communism. Vacation time 
Poland’s schools since 1949 has been 
taken over and used for further indoc- 
trination. Nationalization resort ho- 
tels, rest homes, and boarding houses 
has been completed since the early spring 
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1952. All the larger and better known 
places have been taken over the 
regime earlier years. many in- 
stances, Communists have been put 
charge who are also members the 
secret police. The fortunate ones who 
are allowed spend their vacations 
such places cannot enjoy themselves 
without surveillance; they are not sup- 
posed spend their time doing noth- 
ing playing without objective. 
meeting several thousand “cultural- 
educational instructors” preparation 
for their work summer camps and 
resorts was held April, 1952, and from 
their number came the “instructors” as- 
signed work with adults. They are 
expected see that adult vacationers 
use their week two for more “ideo- 
logical training” and less idling. 

All teachers must spend their vaca- 
tions being “indoctrinated.” Indoctrina- 
tion the spirit Marxism takes place 
summer courses, which had 
4,500 participants 1951, and mass 
1951, 
about 30,000 teachers secondary 
schools and employees school adminis- 
tration passed examination for “ideo- 
logical self-education.” 


Tue 


Following the example set Soviet 
Russia, Poland has mass interest 
sports. The enormously increased sport 
activities led the creation Central 
Committee for Physical Culture, at- 
tached the Office the Prime Minis- 
ter. 1950, Poland trained 3,360 physi- 
cal culture leaders and 730 athletic 
instructors; the Ministry Education 
gave physical training courses 
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2,500 teachers. Soccer the most popu- 
lar sport. 


TRAINING 


all pro-Soviet regimes, Poland has 
utilized also the army training for her 
reconditioning process Polish citizens. 
Poland’s army, the largest army any 
the satellites, and with long and 
glorious military tradition, being 
rapidly Sovietized. While President 
Boleslaw Bierut technically com- 
mander chief Poland’s armed 
forces, Marshal Rokossovsky the actual 
leader. The head his General Staff 
General Korzcyz, Soviet officer who 
has been working reorganization 
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the Polish Army since 1945. 

Without going into details, ob- 
vious that not single detail the mili- 
tary instruction without Soviet taint. 
the higher levels, indicative that 
June, 1952, the commencement the 
Evening University Marxism-Lenin- 
ism was held the relatively new Felix 
Dzerzhynski Military Political Academy 
Warsaw. The occasion was the gradu- 
ation group soldiers and officers 
who had finished two-year course 
Stalin-revised Communist 
These men were scheduled form 
still higher army political control strata, 
than the regular company “politruks” 
(political instructors). 


DESIGN FOR LIVING 


FINN 


gather threads truth from out the ages, 
line wisdom here,—a proverb there,— 
Until the weft council from scarred pages, 
Laid the loom life and laced with prayer, 
Becomes tapestry deep devotion 

patterned beauty fittingly made whole; 
And then the dormant spirit stirs motion 

every fragment blends into the soul. 


The Peer Culture Youth 
and the School 


THEODORE BIENENSTOK 


NEVITABLY, all who care for children 
come realize that youth lives 
world its own. Here groups their 
age-mates, boys and girls tend create 
body customs, standards behavior 
and moral values that constitute dis- 
tinctive culture. The requirements this 
subadult peer culture exert growing 
pressure upon the child progresses 
toward maturity. fact, satisfactory 
adjustment his group contempo- 
raries and their demands one the 
major tasks the child’s social develop- 
ment. therefore essential that the 
teacher understand the nature peer 
groups, that their potential value for 
education may capitalized, and some 
their disadvantageous effects counter- 
acted. 


Role Peer Culture Transition from 
Childhood Adulthood 


The formative influence the peer 
culture can best understood con- 
sidered connection with the difficult 
transition from childhood adulthood. 
Conditioned one set behavior pat- 
terns childhood, the individual must 
revise his conduct from almost all points 
adult. Growing means that new pat- 
terns behavior must learned, and 
new adjustments made, activities, in- 
terests and habits. 


All societies are faced with the prob- 
lem this change and regulate 
various ways. Some try assure con- 
tinuity conditioning allowing the 
child put into practice forms be- 
havior essentially the same those upon 
which will rely adult, but graded 
his physical and mental capacity. 
Other societies which expect, do, 
basically different conduct from child 
than from adult, try minimize the 
strain this change. Either they give 
new duties and prestige age groups 
young people each stage develop- 
ment, they mark the passage from 
childhood adulthood publicly ritu- 
alized steps, the meaning which 
clearly understood and accepted both 
the youth and his elders. 

contrast this, modern societies 
the Western world, while ex- 
pected that young people will become 
emancipated from parental control and 
will make their own way the world, 
the exact time, manner and meaning 
such emancipation remains uncertain, and 
subject dispute and recrimination. 
Only grudgingly and with reluctance 
does modern society accord status 
growing-up boys and girls, some situ- 
ations they are treated like adults and 
are asked show maturity conduct 
and sense responsibility. other 
situations they are treated like children 
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incapable taking responsibility 
making even simple judgments. 

Confused about their role and function 
society, and lacking definite place 
the scheme things, young people 
turn their own peers, equals, for 
guidance, protection and support. The 
peer culture thus created helps carry 
them over the adolescent period strain 
and stress. close personal relations 
with their contemporaries they can satisfy 
their needs for security, for belonging, 
and for status, while gradually trying 
free themselves from dependence upon 
their families. 


Peer Culture Childhood 


soon child begins play 
with other children, ceases 
member solely family group and 
enters the society his peers. the 
early years elementary school, 
course, parental influences are still pre- 
dominant, but little little the 
standards age-mates come the fore. 
Actions and opinions play associates 
increasingly occupy the child’s attention, 
and there growing desire for identi- 
fication with the peer group. 

major factor fostering this tendency 
today the impact upon children 
mass media communication. Radio and 
television programs, comics and movies 
transmit the child the values and rules 
behavior prevalent his peer culture. 
Mass media tell him what other children 
eat, wear and read, what interests they 
have, and what particular slang they use 
intimate They create 
for him picture what boyhood and 
girlhood are like the culture. Well- 
known personalities comics and movies 


such Superman, Hopalong Cassidy, 
Bugs Bunny and host others, suggest 
child ideas and images things and 
activities which may share with other 
children his age. All this lore 
further spread throughout the peer 
group way continuous exchange 
playgrounds and school. 

The direction received child from 
his contemporaries and from mass media 
extends even the norms parental 
behavior. What children given age 
should allowed do, how they 
should brought their parents, 
how much spending-money they should 
receive can learned from these two 
sources authority. And 
mation may be, and actually often is, 
used successfully the child oppose 
parental commands and prohibitions and 
influence parental action. 


Character Peer Grouping Preado- 
lescence 


The importance the peer group in- 
period. contrast the earlier stage 
development, when contacts and as- 
sociations with age-mates were organized 
and directed adults, youngsters now 
spontaneously seek form “gangs” and 
“cliques” removed from adult supervi- 
sion. 

Segregation sex, which character- 
istic this period, goes together with 
differentiation roles and values along 
sex lines. Boys disapprove girls, unless 
they are nearly like boys. Games and 
plays are assigned one sex the other. 
Crossing sex lines subject ridicule, 
when done boys; requires change 
behavior, language and appearance, 
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when attempted girls. Lines in- 
clusion and exclusion are drawn sharply. 
Conformity group norms enforced 
boys through “razzing,” raillery and 
ostracism—quite often fist fights 
other types physical aggression. Girls 
assure conformity primarily the 
method exclusion. 


The Effect Peer Groups Preado- 


lescent Boys 


Play groups preadolescent boys 
often tend develop rather closely 
knit organization, with more 
less formal leadership. These so-called 
perform vital function the 
process socialization. collective 
undertakings conducted the peer 
group, boys learn and practice the social 
virtues cooperation, self-sacrifice and 
loyalty the group, while outdoor 
activities such roaming neighborhoods 
and streets, camping out, playing Indians 
and cowboys, cops and robbers, offer 
many opportunities for the exercise 
daring, resourcefulness, 
and initiative. The free life led the 
satisfies the boys’ deep desire for 
adventure, excitement and novelty. The 
very fact that all these experiences are 
taking place atmosphere intimate 
fellowship and freedom from adult 
supervision apparently makes them more 
effective molding character and per- 
sonality than the conventional training 
classroom situation. 

Due the rising desire for indepen- 
dence from adult pressure, “gangs” are 
more thoroughly enjoyed they are 
somewhat the “subversive” side 
terms adult standards. This does not 
mean that generally 


norms are totally rejected, but only that 
some adult-fashioned values are abro- 
gated prohibited the preadolescent 
peer code behavior. Thus, studying too 
much may expose one the suspicion 
being sissy, while paying strict obedi- 
ence the wishes adults may 
looked upon with disfavor the peer 
group. Even not too delinquent 
order protect pal from punishment, 
and sometimes stealing may en- 
couraged—either for fun display 
one’s courage. 


“Cliques” Preadolescent Girls 


Organized “gangs” composed entirely 
girls are very rare. Girls are more 
inclined form smaller “cliques” 
friends, which are strongly exclusive and 
normally have little formal organization 
leadership. the whole, information 
regarding such “cliques” scanty. Ap- 
parently there system mutual 
obligations between members such 
groups and little, any, deep-seated loy- 
alty the group. Girls, being more 
carefully supervised than boys, tend also 
toward more conventional patterns 
behavior and interests. 


Change Grouping Adolescence 


adolescence change takes place 
the pattern juvenile groupings. Social 
activities company with the opposite 
sex become the focus interest, and 
this turn leads the breaking 
one-sex groups boys girls into two- 
sex pattern “dating.” There some 
evidence suggesting that present this 
change occurs even early the sixth 
seventh grade though boys, matur- 
ing more slowly than girls, may show 
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little inclination for such activities and 
are almost pushed into them dancing 
classes organized schools. 


The “Dating” Pattern 

“dating” relationship highly pat- 
terned norms peer culture. “Dat- 
ing” starts invitation boy toa 
girl for evening’s public entertain- 
ment. Food and drink consumed 
this occasion, place and type entertain- 
ment are proposed the boy; 
clothes worn and favors ac- 
corded the girl her escort are clearly 
prescribed understood advance. 
the whole, “dating” largely domi- 
nated the quest for thrill and re- 
garded mostly amusement, but 
frequently develops into serious court- 
ship. those cases where partners are 
emotionally uninvolved, the elements 
competition and building prestige play 
important role. Boys and girls evalu- 
ate each other desirable “dates” ac- 
cordance with rating popularity 
assigned the peer group. the other 
hand, person’s status and prestige will 
greatly influenced the rating 
the person with whom she dates. 
Under these conditions, rivalry and com- 
petition for desirable “dates” keen, and 
this turn introduces good deal 
suspicion and antagonism into the “dat- 
ing” relationship. The anxiety accom- 
panying the competitive process being 
accepted “dating,” and the associated 
standards desirability—phrased 
terms good clothes, physical appear- 
ance, “smooth” manners and ability 
entertain and dance well—bring 
number young people strong feelings 
humiliation, frustration and failure. 
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Demand for Conformity Peer Cul- 
ture 


Peer culture essentially intolerant 
deviation. demands almost com- 
plete conformity the dominant con- 
cerns and standards the group. Ex- 
cept for those who have already won 
high prestige the group, only slight 
leeway given for individual variation 
from the accepted pattern. There seems 
contemporaries suppress any idiosyn- 
cratic qualities among themselves. Any 
claim independent judgment, taste, 
personal behavior opinion must 
surrendered. “He thinks big,” 
“He thinks somebody” are often 
heard the peer groups. The fear, even 
among the very young, standing out 
any direction, combined with the 
fantasy enjoyment such achievement, 
illustrated the following interview 
reported Wolfe and Fiske “Chil- 
dren Talk About Comics”: 


like Superman better than others, 
because they can’t everything Super- 
man can do. Batman can’t fly and that 
very important. 


Would you like able fly? 


body else did, but otherwise would 
kind 


Since norms peer culture cover 
many aspects personal and social life 
young people, strenuous efforts are 
made appear and behave like the 
group and what the group does. 
This not easy task, however. Stand- 


Communications Research 1948-1949, edited 
Lazarsfeld, Paul and Stanton, Frank. New 
York: Harper, 1949. pp. 26-27. 
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ards behavior and qualifications for 
status the peer group undergo many 
changes between childhood and maturity. 


Values Promoted Peer Culture 


The limited number studies 
present available shedding light chil- 
dren’s and youth’s value systems seem 
indicate that the most admired quali- 
ties the preadolescent boys are com- 
petence and leadership group games, 
fearlessness and daring. win the 
approval the peer group better 
aggressive, boisterous and not too 
tidy, than submissive, extremely 
reserved too clean. Boys who are en- 
thusiastic, happy, fun-loving and “good 
sports” are preferred those who are 
sulky, shy and timid, impudent, and hard 
get along with. Interestingly enough, 
many characteristics which constitute 
problem for the teacher, such restless- 
ness, talkativeness and attention-getting, 
are often associated preadolescence 
with traits highly admired the peer 
group. 

adolescence the value system 
boys still places great stress physical 
prowess, skill athletics and self-assert- 
iveness, but this period such qualities 
ease and poise, personableness and 
grooming (all particularly effective with 
the opposite sex) become equally impor- 
tant. 

For girls the problem adjustment 
the changing values the peer cul- 
ture more difficult than for boys. 
friendly, pretty, tidy and quietly gra- 
cious. Enthusiasm, good humor and do- 
cility are also approved of. the other 
hand, aggressive and boisterous behavior 
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partial reversal values occurs ado- 
lescence. The “ladylike” design for status 
among peers replaced new patterns. 
One constellation somewhat aggres- 
sive, buoyant “good fellowship” with 
both boys and girls, which dominating 
tendencies, previously frowned upon, 
now become desirable. Another constella- 
tion traits, this one particularly attrac- 
tive boys, but not always appreciated 
other girls, the “glamor” type 
well-groomed, attractive, self-possessed 
and sophisticated personality. 

There present little indication 
how certain intellectual, volitional and 
emotional qualities, such imagination, 
aesthetic sensitivity, etc., are 
rated the peer group. What known 
about the peer culture suggests that 
favors the normal against the unusual 
personality, the attractive against the 
outstanding, the likeable and pleasant 
against the strong-willed and independ- 
ent. Since participation group life 
expected, while withdrawal any 
grounds arouses suspicion and 
offense the eyes the peers, socia- 
bility appears rank higher than in- 
dividuality. this situation, not few 
youngsters whose personality character- 
istics and conduct beyond the toler- 
ance level the peer group are likely 
suffer social neglect and isolation. 


Parents and Attitudes 
Peer Culture 


The difficulties confronting youth 
trying meet the exacting demands 
the peer culture are intensified the 
failure adults understand the com- 
plexity this adolescent problem. Atti- 
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tudes parents toward the peer group 
and its culture alternate between ap- 
proval and alarm. Parents want their 
children popular and accepted 
other children, and they show the keen- 
est interest the way the child manages 
his peer relations. Many parents tend 
even regard the success their chil- 
dren the peer group true measure 
their own success the parental role. 
Along with this, however, goes certain 
anxiety that some the apparently irre- 
sponsible “good time” activities youth 
may lead them forsake the more seri- 
ous interests, and the obligations 
satisfactory work school. 

There are also other reasons why peer 
culture likely result conflicts 
between parent and child. While par- 
ents often urge the adolescent stand 
his own feet, assume greater re- 
sponsibility for his actions and dem- 
onstrate his independence, they become 
irritated when seeking self-direction 
child defies parental authority, turns 
away from parental ideas, beliefs, and 
sometimes ways living, gain accept- 
ance his peer group. Furthermore, 
some parents are loss understand 
the vacillating behavior the rebellious 
child who, while takes most his 
cues from his peers, will still times 
seek parental advice, protection and re- 
assurance. Finally, many parents, be- 
wildered new ideas how bring 
children, and confused the incon- 
gruity their own habits and beliefs 
rapidly changing society, are too 
often apt intolerant changing 
attitudes and standards their offspring. 

Teachers, also, fail frequently grasp 
the complexity peer relations. Socio- 
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metric studies have shown that teachers 
tend confuse the social adjustment 
between children with the social adjust- 
ment between children and adults. was 
found that children most liked class 
teachers are not always highly re- 
garded their peers, while pupils teach- 
ers prefer least are often popular with 
their peers. Indicative the lack 
orientation peer values the known 
fact that teachers’ judgments the so- 
cial adjustment pupils show de- 
clining accuracy from kindergarten 
the seventh grade. 


Educational Implications Peer Cul- 
ture 


The implications the material just 
presented confirm the desirability and 
soundness many accepted educational 
practices such school assemblies, stu- 
dent councils, social clubs, social parties, 
etc. All these activities offer oppor- 
tunities for children gain acceptance 
and status the peer group. anything, 
such activities should more widely 
spread and regarded integral part 
the school curriculum and not 
extra. 

But dealing with peer groups 
worth remembering that they are not 
unmixed blessing, for they carry po- 
tentialities for both good and bad in- 
fluence. The school will well use 
the powerful group forces fostering 
among young boys and girls socially de- 
sirable habits, attitudes 
Yet, the same time, the school has the 
responsibility counteract the ill effects 
complete submission peer pressure, 
whenever independent judgment, con- 
duct and action the part indi- 
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vidual child 

Experience various schools has 
shown that peer groups can effectively 
used combatting juvenile delinquency. 
Similarly was found that codes be- 
havior cooperatively drawn par- 
ents, faculty members and teen-agers are 
faithfully observed the boys and 
girls when such norms become accepted 
peer group standards. perhaps 
not too far-fetched assume, for in- 
stance, that the pressure peer groups 
could mobilized against irresponsible 
driving cars. Some states are already 
making extensive use student school- 
bus drivers with highly satisfactory re- 
sults. reported, these student drivers 
have maintained enviable safety rec- 
ord. 

Peer groups frequently tend favor 
shocking and irresponsible 
behavior. Turning corner car 
two wheels, staying out late night, 
being impudent parents and teach- 
ers often required practice. Yet these 
same peer groups, once they have ac- 
cepted different standards, will with 
equal success teach boys and girls habits 
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responsible and socially desirable con- 
duct. 

The challenge the teachers, then, 
recognize the power the peer group 
over its members and harness that 
power for educationally useful purposes. 
times this may require injecting new 
and more desirable values into the peer 
culture. But this attempt successful, 
forceful pressures stemming from the 
peer group will support educational 
efforts change the behavior individ- 
ual boys and girls. 
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The world must learn that nations, like individuals, must know the 
truth they would free; must read and hear truth; must learn and 
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UTTERBACK 


“Consider,” asked class Literature, 
“The mystic supernaturalness 

His strange psychosis dwelling the dying, 
Exotic, enigmatic symbols mind distraught, 
Yet perfect technique, mood and 


(What did say that caused them think 
Poe wrote while under the influence drink? 


Byron,” said; “drama and emotion 

Live his lines. Earth and sea and sky 

His stage. The greatness all nature and its clashes 
Majestic, violent, climactic were his.” 


(“Byron had clubfoot,” they wrote, 
“And had illicit affairs with ladies 


“John Keats,” said, “Apostle the beautiful, 
Sensuous, ethereal, singing the wilderness pain 
Like his own nightingale, quiet and unravished 
Like his Grecian urn. ‘Beauty truth,’ said he, 
This Adonais living among the relics the past.” 


(“Keats was born stable,” they gave back me, 


“All literary men die young.” they handed in; 
“Shelley left his wife and lived sin 

With Mary Godwin”; “Coleridge was slave 
dope”; “Burns found drunkard’s grave”; 
“Christopher Marlowe, violent rage 

Was stabbed death very early age”; 
“Even Wordsworth tasted romance 

And left illegitimate child 
“Pope hated everybody”; “Dickens was 
And “Jonathan Swift died all alone, insane.” 


The beauty and the immortality 

deathless lines, the music and the truth 

That lie therein—all lost. And yet they sit— 
Potential mothers, soldiers, doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
Before me, and mine bring them 

Into the presence the world’s great minds 

And let these great ones speak. Sometimes pray 
That the immortal words may enter subconsciously, 


Become somehow part them. And the days come, 


trial sorrow, gladness maybe, 
Will reawaken, sing themselves, and come last 


The white hyacinths the maze life, the golden daffodils 


That flash upon the mind, the clouds glory 
That trail upon our way. 


‘ 


Recent Autobiographers Criticize 
Their Colleges 


Forrest FREASE 


with other educational institu- 
tions, colleges 
have had much adverse criticism re- 
cent years. College graduates are saying 
that their years school did not give 
them education. They are saying, 
“In college were not prepared 
face the world which have live. 
were living the eighteenth cen- 
tury, our education would adequate; 
but for twentieth-century life—no, 
are not educated.” 

Particularly autobiographies, which, 
recent years, have been pouring from 
the presses flood, one can find 
strong indictment higher education. 
Not few the persons writing per- 
sonal narratives the last thirty years 
echo the somewhat older Henry Adams 
expressing detestation school and 
suggesting that the school years were 
largely wasted years. Not few likewise 
echo the famed eighteenth-century his- 
torian Edward Gibbon implying that 
the months spent university were 
the most idle and unprofitable the 
entire life. 

Some the writers personal nar- 
ratives, course, are pleased with the 
educational process. For example, Li- 
zette Woodworth Reese, poet who was 
also Baltimore schoolteacher for many 
years, says that American should feel 
like taking off his hat salute each time 


passes school building. Florence 
Finch Kelly, for many years news- 
paperwoman, sings the praises the 
little red schoolhouse and the Univer- 
sity Kansas. Zora Neale Hurston, 
anthropologist and folklorist, seems 
well pleased with the colleges she 
attended, Howard University and Bar- 
nard. And Ida Tarbell, the famous jour- 
nalist who wrote The History the 
Standard Oil Company early this 
century, speaks well her work 
Allegheny College, especially her 
study the classics. After one has 
named these writers one has not ex- 
hausted the list those who have made 
favorable comments about their educa- 
tion, but one has named most those 
with highly favorable reports their 
autobiographies. 

Even though autobiographies one 
may not always get exact picture 
conditions they are, one does get the 
opinions the writers about their life 
experiences. Even though the testimony 
some the autobiographers much 
more valuable than that others, taken 
collectively provides picture many 
opinions. And the reader many 
the hundreds autobiographies 
which have been published recent 
years sure reach the conclusion that 
the writers were not pleased with their 
education. 

these autobiographers were not 
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pleased, what did they find wrong? The 
things reported wrong are almost 
numerous the writers who comment 
the subject. possible that much 
the trouble arises because there 
unanimity what the college is, 
should be, trying do. Albert Leon 
Guérard, for many years college pro- 
fessor, hardly expresses sound view 
when suggests that getting educa- 
tion largely means acquiring certain ac- 
ceptable prejudices. 

The complaints about college educa- 
tion seem almost numerous the 
reports received the complaint de- 
partment store. The first general 
category that time spent college 
could more profitably spent else- 
where. Novelist Edna Ferber, not her- 
self college educated, seems sure that 
she would not exchange her year-and-a- 
half experience small-town news- 
paper for any four years college 
education. Phil Stong, another novelist, 
suggests that “raising bunions for 
newspaper” might have been more valu- 
able training than some his college 
work. And Charles Coe, also among 
other things writer fiction, considers 
his years the navy more valuable 
than college education would have 
been. These persons suggest that valu- 
able years are slipping the person 
buried within the walls college. 

Several other autobiographers suggest 
that college professors have little 
offer their students, Sherwood Eddy, 
Yale-educated man who spent many 
years Y.M.C.A. worker Asia, as- 
serts that can recall inspiring sub- 
ject teacher either col- 
lege. Others state least imply that 
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college professors are often far re- 
moved from the affairs the world that 
they are little help those whom 
they are supposed teach. 
Woodward, noted for his debunking 
biographies the 1920’s, says that dur- 
ing his years the “Citadel” the in- 
structors were young men with their 
faces buried textbooks, young men 
who knew little nothing human 
nature and life. result this 
situation, concludes that learned 
little their classes. Burton Rascoe, 
critic, editor, and columnist, another 
who decides that professors have little 
offer. fault, according Mr. Rascoe, 
the fact that the young college 
teacher advance must “publish”; 
the time that the teacher should devote 
his students, consequently, spent 
doing laborious research that little 
value anyone. Frazier Hunt considers 
college professors smug individuals who 
handicap their students unfitting 
them for the realities they must face. 
Newspaperman Thomas Stokes sug- 
gests that, when was student the 
University Georgia, faculty members 
were fearful the economic powers that 
controlled the destinies the state. 
result, the professors darec not raise 
significant questions about the 
instill any doubts the minds the 
students. The same point view 
expressed Professor Guérard, who 
says that the American intellectual 
“timid soul” who uses his abilities 
support the controlling powers. 


The universities are said have been 
still are—completely out 
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touch with the happenings the world. 
Vincent Sheean, widely read foreign 
commentator, speaks his unawareness 
the great events which were taking 
place when was student the Uni- 
versity Chicago. Such things the 
Bolshevik Revolution, the Treaty 
Versailles, the collapse Woodrow 
Wilson, and the fall monarchies in- 
terested him less, apparently, than the 
parties and dances which attended. 
explains, indeed, that when 
found need for knowing what hap- 
pened between 1917 and 1921 had 
approach the events one might study 
those the Renaissance the Middle 
Ages. Mr. Sheean does not blame him- 
self, not the educational system only, 
but the social system. result, 
writes that when left college was 
unprepared for life the “great 
world” Hottentot South Sea 
Islander. These statements support Lin- 
coln Steffens’s contention that uni- 
versity—at least the University 
California when Steffens was student 
there—the relation knowledge life 

Others speak having gone col- 
lege escape the realities existence. 
Not wishing participate the affairs 
the world, they retreated colleges 
for much the same reason monks 
enter monasteries. Joseph Freeman, 
particular, writing while strongly under 
the Marxist influence, considers going 
Columbia University immediately 
following the First World War 
slipping back “mandarin education” 
for security. further asserts that 
and his contemporaries generally 
thought that passive reflection was pref- 
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erable active participation the 
affairs the world; college was the 
best place for them. 

Person after person comments the 
appallingly little learned college. 
Some acknowledge the fault their 
own; others believe the system’s. 
speaks how “pathetically little” 
person learns; and the view echoed 
many another. Sherwood Eddy says 
that had thoroughly good time 
when was student Yale and that 
missed only one thing: education. 
Phil Stong looks back upon the pre- 
scribed courses which had taken 
Drake University and concludes that 
they were almost total loss. Owen 
Davis, the author many melodramas, 
including the famous Nellie, the Beauti- 
ful Cloak Model, reviews his experi- 
ences Harvard conclude that his 
only advance any the fine arts was 
his training draw-poker player. 
Novelist Kenneth Roberts, recalling his 
days Cornell, says learned practi- 
cally nothing. Louis Bromfield examines 
his year Cornell and another 
Columbia and writes that did not 
learn anything either school. News- 
paperman Burton Heath recalls that, 
student the University Ver- 
mont, learned much more from his 
extracurricular activities than from his 
books. Novelist Harvey Fergusson 
remembers his years Washington and 
Lee University and concludes that 
other three-year period life showed 
little advancement. Burton Rascoe 
reflects the educational process the 
College Liberal Arts the Univer- 
sity Chicago and asserts that was 
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wasteful and And George 
Biddle, artist, evaluating his years 
Harvard, concludes that they contrib- 
uted nothing either toward his prepara- 
tion for creative art for life. 


One cannot impute the unfavorable 
criticisms change either American 
culture educational policy, changed 
though both were. has only look 
statements made three older auto- 
biographers, all whom were students 
Harvard during the eighteen-eighties 
see the similarity tone. Philosopher 
George Santayana writes that his edu- 
cation was not solid thorough. Logan 
Smith, essayist who for many 
years was expatriate, says that 
gained almost 
Henry Dwight Sedgwick, another essay- 
ist and biographer, expresses similar 
idea. declares that learned “all 
but nothing.” adds that always 
looked back upon his years Harvard 
medieval experience. Then show 
the ineffectiveness the days college, 
explains that the most important 
educational subjects, human nature, 
learned more living boarding 
house New York than college. 

Perhaps more the autobiog- 
raphers had reached conclusion con- 
cerning college similar that held 
Theodore Dreiser fewer would have 
been disappointed with their experiences. 
Dreiser, who attended the University 
Indiana for single year, suggests that 
going college good way passing 
time, that provides method mak- 
ing living, and that gives one 
sense the present. With such view 
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one would not demanding too much 
colleges, would not expecting them 
offer more than they do. course, 
such assumption concerning the func- 
tion colleges would not keep such 
autobiographer Ludwig Lewisohn 
from speaking the incredible igno- 
rance the average college graduate. 

Several the autobiographers believe 
that one reason why college-educated 
Americans are “incredibly ignorant” 
that the standards schools and col- 
leges this country are lower than those 
Europe. Mary Colum, for instance, 
born and educated Ireland, says that 
mentally, morally, 
she was well trained the boarding 
school which she attended. She believes 
that almost everyone leaving the school 
could have passed the comprehensive ex- 
aminations for the bachelor’s degree 
most American colleges. She considers, 
other autobiographers, that Ameri- 
can education—that, least, which she 
surveyed about the time the First 
World War—was pragmatic, while that 
Europe was humanistic, education 
intellect, imagination and emotions. 
America she found education train- 
ing practical intelligence. similar 
idea presented Ludwig Lewisohn 
when expresses the opinion that the 
American people not believe edu- 
cation all. The American college, 
says, does not teach person be; 
teaches him things. 

Other 
viewing the American educational scene 
contrast with that European coun- 
tries reach conclusion unfavorable 
America, spite the vast sums 
money expended education this 
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country and the excellence buildings. 
After declaring that the wickedest thing 
ever introduced into American education 
was the German influence, Struthers 
Burt, who had been student Prince- 
ton and German and English univer- 
sities, says that the German and Ameri- 
can universities teach students repeat, 
but that English universities teach stu- 
dents think. John Gould Fletcher, 
poet from Arkansas, also implies that 
the English universities are superior 
those America. 

Several autobiographers suggest that 
basic cause the low quality work 
our colleges and universities that 
the philosophy the democratic ideal 
education for all has been far 
extended include many students 
who are neither capable of, nor inter- 
ested in, higher education. Some con- 
clude that the schools have done well 
raising the general level mediocrity, 
but because they attempt educate the 
ineducable masses, those students who 
should attain the heights have suffered. 
Frazier Hunt, writer who reflects that 
education did not “take” with him, 
speaks the philosophy equal chance 
and equal opportunity being construed 
mean that every person should have 
the privilege going college. While 
the motives may admirable, the re- 
sults have not been satisfactory; for, 
asserts, many students are being admit- 
ted colleges who ought not 
there. concludes that the American 
religion success takes many boys from 
the farms and forces them into way 
living not all congenial them. 

Norman Hapgood, editor and biog- 
rapher, implies that this country the 
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attempt made push many who are 
not capable through in- 
dicates his disapproval such practice. 
Perhaps all the statements relating 
the attempts educate too many 
persons, the most forceful comes from 
college professor, William Ellery Leon- 
ard. his opinion half our colleges 
should closed and half the students 
remaining the other colleges should 
sent home. these were elimi- 
nated, perhaps those who would remain 
could trained for leadership and serv- 
ice. considers the American college 
one the most “wasteful illusions” 
the American people. 

Still another reason for criticizing 
colleges lies their attitude towards 
the contemporary. Corroborating the 
testimony those who say that the 
colleges the land are removed from 
actualities, several autobiographers com- 
ment their failure keep abreast 
new literary trends. If, some writers 
suggest, professors tend priests 
outmoded creeds rather than captains 
the probably many 
professor not ready for such ad- 
mission,—one may expect the recogni- 
tion the cultural lag which Louis 
Untermeyer professes have found 
the University Stating 
that disparity contemporaneousness 
between the teaching the arts and the 
sciences exists, Untermeyer asserts that 
all the latest findings the sciences are 
hailed scientists the universities; 
the arts, however, Untermeyer de- 
clares that the scholars universities 
often consider the new, the experi- 
mental, merely freakish. According 
him the traditional teacher thinks that 
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the contemporary literature hardly 
worthy notice. apparently will- 
ing accept valid the view that 
Alfred Harcourt once presented him, 
than idea must accepted elsewhere 
for least twenty years before will 
adopted academic institutions. 

The testimony these numerous 
autobiographers hardly adds their 


approval American colleges and uni- 
Many are far from pleased 
with the educational mill they have 
passed through have observed. The 
indictment some against higher edu- 
cation harsh that view these 
criticisms colleges and universities could 
well re-examine their aims and their 
accomplishments. 


THE SPIRIT THE WORKER 


Life indeed darkness save when there urge, 

And all urge blind save when there knowledge, 

And all knowledge vain save when there work. 

And all work empty save when there love; 

And when you work with love you bind yourself yourself, and 


one another, and God. 


And what work with love? 

weave the cloth with threads drawn from your heart, even 
your beloved were wear that cloth. 

build house with affection, even your beloved were 


dwell that house. 


sow seeds with tenderness and reap the harvest with joy, even 
your beloved were eat the fruit. 

charge all things you fashion with breath your own 


Educational Administration— 
Which Direction? 


BAHN AND LEE 


QUESTION mark the end 
the title most important. in- 
dicates the major emphasis this article 
will the direction those engaged 
the field educational administra- 
tion must order facilitate the 
development more democratic edu- 
cational program. 

Much what has been done the 
past this area has placed emphasis, 
Jesse Newlon has said, upon the more 
mechanical aspects administration. 
Such things organization, pupil ac- 
counting, personnel management and 
techniques applicable the sphere 
finance and business management have 
received most careful consideration. 


The present need for renewed 
and vigorous search the development 
more functional and co-operative 
educational The administra- 
tion such program must based 
upon democratic principles rather than 
upon attempts remedy out-moded 
administrative practices which have 
grown out laissez-faire social and 
economic philosophy and which have 
since been molded largely academic 
traditions, the managerial concept 
business and worship efficiency. The 
line-staff concept control and author- 
ity, which had its origin the military 


systems Europe, formed the basis 
the efficiency concept upon which busi- 
ness and industry were reorganized 
the close the nineteenth century. 
was this time that the tremendous in- 
fluence the Industrial Revolution 
upon business development made pos- 
sible great material wealth, increased 
leisure time, and caused masses the 
population move from rural urban 
areas. This, course, brought with 
great rapidity corresponding expansion 
the public schools the cities. Edu- 
cational leaders felt the need for cen- 
tralized control and decided that school 
the top, vested with authority and 
responsibility, and capable solving the 
problems arising out the housing and 
instructing the millions youths who 
crowded the classrooms.” 

Even though educational administra- 
tion received its major emphasis from 
business and the Army, what said here 
not meant any way derogatory 
those institutions. Reference them 
made simply indicate some the 
background and Likewise, 
not our intention disparage any 
way those educational leaders who, 
most cases, were intensely interested 
the further development public educa- 
tion and who certainly cannot cen- 
sured for adherence the best that 
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was known that stage development 
our democratic social philosophy. 

There nothing new nor startling 
the statement that all social institutions 
are products definite social milieu, 
but the full implication not often 
made completely evident. any coun- 
try the social philosophy and character 
the state are reflected its social insti- 
tutions. Schools arise out the needs 
society and the same time serve 
perpetuate the best tradition and 
effect social change. 

Changes our society can traced 
from those first closely knit religious 
communities which schools were set 
educate “for conformity religion, 
civic matters and class relation- 
ships” through the period the expand- 
ing frontier and increased immigration 
where emphasis the school program 
was placed upon the acquisition the 
fundamentals reading and writing 
which were thought help individuals 
achieve individual success—through the 
period rapid industrial expansion 
wherein school administration became 
chiefly concerned with the smooth run- 
ning the so-called educational machine 
machine geared distribute ready- 
made knowledge and dealing primarily 
the successful teaching minimum 
essentials lessons prescribed ad- 
vance)—to the present time where our 
chief concern seems helping 
children become members prop- 
erly functioning democratic citizenry 
world continually being made smaller 
improved methods transportation 
and communication and emphasizing 
growing interdependence all peoples. 
The full meaning democracy and 
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its implications for education are still 
the process becoming. Democracy 
social philosophy the reflection 
era civilization and represents 
integrated behavior system which 
action the essential element. not 
the inevitable result natural forces 
nor does perpetuate itself automati- 
cally. continually being achieved 
and continually changing. 

is, therefore, necessary that those 
now engaged the administration 
education analyze from time time the 
educational and social implications 
democracy for educational administra- 
tion and develop principles 
cedures based upon the creative nature 
behavior that stress the larger pur- 
poses which educational administration 
designed serve; short, attempt 
develop functioning philosophy 
educational administration suitable 
the understanding the implications 
for education and harmony with our 
emerging concept democracy. 

The field educational administra- 
tion has had its origin and growth within 
relatively short period time. 
short, that some people now living had 
the opportunity organizing and teach- 
ing some the first courses offered 
this field. are grateful them. 
However, are move forward 
and significant job the present 
time, are compelled base our pro- 
gram today’s understandings the 
problems involved. this end, those 
who came before labored faithfully and 
pointed the way. Now—where 
from here? 

The research many people other 
fields has pointed out that education 
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not process absorption pre- 
conceived ideas, attitudes, and disposi- 
tions nor process bringing forth 
hidden innate behavior patterns. is, 
rather, process interaction 
which makes necessary new concept 
educational administration which will 
help schools realize their function 
the present social order. 


present schools may said 
have three-fold function, (a) that 
enabling each individual develop the 
ability meet situations and solve prob- 
lems actions based thinking; (b) 
encouraging critical consideration 
accepted social institutions the light 
ideal; and (c) leading the com- 
munity bring about changes the 
direction indicated such critical 
analysis. This would mean that schools 
should administered such way 
that the professional personnel sup- 
ported the free creative handling 
children. This implies freedom from 
administrative domination and regimen- 
tation, participation the determination 
policies, responsibility for arranging 
details educational experiences, and 
freedom from outside pressure and in- 
terference. 

offer here final answer. How- 
the meaning educational administra- 
tion for the schools today, must 
keep mind certain aspects, both nega- 
tive and positive. 

that educational administration not 
end itself. Today, the past, 
schools are administered order that 
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the purposes education may real- 
ized. becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that education must admin- 
istered way which will har- 
mony with its avowed purposes. The 
purposes our present democracy can 
achieved democratic procedures 
become implemented through the ex- 
periential situations that the school pro- 
vides. The immediate responsibility 
and utilize the distinctive contribution 
each personality order stimulate 
individual efficiency and means 
group purposing, planning, and evaluat- 
ing, achieve group efficiency. Coopera- 
tive administration should able 
establish kind inner discipline which 
will secure results vastly superior any 
that may have been achieved auto- 
cratic means. Simply stated, functional 
cooperative program educational ad- 
ministration based upon the following: 


Educational administration the 
basic art creating those human 
relationships which have the central 
and unifying purpose freeing 
individuals order that they might 
plan and propose things and 
then develop ways, means, and pro- 
cedures for achieving what has been 
proposed, Teachers, for instance, are 
helped creative. Administra- 
tors think with teachers, not for 
them. All persons involved are self- 
sustained individuals free from anx- 
ieties and not taught “accepted ways 
performing assigned tasks.” 

Educational administration based 
upon those fundamental principles 
underlying the 
good Human Relationships. This 
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means that one has deep and abid- 
ing respect for the uniqueness and 
dignity the individual personality, 
firm belief the superiority 
the emerging intelligence co- 
operative social action and com- 
plete allegiance the ideals free- 
dom, responsibility, and self con- 
trol. 

Educational administration based 
upon the premise that people can 
Every individual has the capacity 
grow, develop, and learn. 
Each lives member many 
social groups and each participates 
group action. participating 
the thinking from the very begin- 
ning, learns how purpose and 
plan and becomes more and more 
proficient the exercise intelli- 

Educational administration the 
art people working together and 
doing things more quickly and 
better than they can working 
separately. The criticism that de- 
mocracy slow process not al- 
ways deserved for full participation 
means that leadership quickly and 
easily passes from one competent 
individual another and each not 
only becomes more proficient the 
doing but the group able get 
more things done because the 
freeing still greater competencies 
and the stimulation increased self- 
confidence each group member. 
Educational administration should 
prise for all concerned. Learning 
considered here the progres- 
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sive changes which individuals make 
their behavior because their 
increasingly purposeful efforts 
solve their own problems. When 
all individuals concerned school 
program are actively participating 
solving the problems which arise 
from time time, they are learn- 


ing. 


Educational administration com- 


prises two-fold aim: (a) get 
things done and (b) what 
done way manner that the 
doing will learning enterprise. 
This means active participation 
purposing, planning, carrying out 
plans, and evaluating results. 


Educational administration based 


upon the premise that the program 
effective the extent that all 
concerns are shared those who 
are participating the program. 
All professional workers, lay citi- 
zens, parents and children are 
have the opportunity sharing 
the total enterprise the school— 
from the initial planning the 
final evaluation. 


Educational administration based 


upon the point view that all im- 
portant and pertinent information 
regarding any and all phases the 
educational program should 
shared the participating mem- 
bers, 


educational administration those 


concerned with educational prob- 
lems must have the feeling that the 
recommendations the staff will 
carried out. order for this 
spirit develop there 
mutual respect, confidence and trust 
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among all concerned. 

One important aspect educational 
administration the delegation 
authority with the responsibility 
carry out. Each individual should 
know the task which his particu- 
lar responsibility and should 
given both the freedom and the 
authority discharge his responsi- 
bility that the result will 
personal well group achieve- 
ment. 

Those engaged educational ad- 
ministration should aware the 
fact that each act performed may 
subject review and discussion 
the staff. There are absolute 
rules and procedures follow. 
Questioning and mutual give-and- 
take are the expected reactions. 
Generally speaking, staff meetings 
should for the purpose sharing 
ideas, developing purposes, and de- 
vising ways, means, and procedures 
for achieving those purposes and 
not for washing dishes. One over-all 
essential purpose should that 
strengthening, improving, and fa- 
cilitating the learning situation. 
Those engaged any aspect 
educational administration are not 
executive officers Boards Edu- 
cation but are professional members 
the staff. The Superintendent 
cannot the executive officer 
the Board Education and the 
same time working and partici- 
pating member the staff. 

The superintendent, principals, and 
supervisory personnel should 
thought working members 
the staff. They are most important 
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members, not important mem- 
bers the staff. 

The salaries those engaged any 
aspect educational administration 
should considered only when the 
salaries the entire staff are being 
considered. 


Likewise although stated negatively: 


Democratic educational administra- 
tion need not slow method 
the process improves the doing. 
The fundamental objectives 
educational program are not the 
same those business enter- 
prise. The chief aim the present 
day American school aid the 
development thinking citizenry 
which emotionally mature, secure 
and competent, that the individ- 
ual not only accepts sound change 
but exhibits increasing control 
over the direction change. Busi- 
ness usually seeks maintain the 
quo. 

The term efficiency does not have 
the same general meaning Educa- 
tional Administration has 
business. Efficiency each case 
determined the objectives. 
Educational administration not 
the art gently guiding people 
into doing those things the adminis- 
trator wants done. This denies real 
participation the part the staff. 
good educational administrator 
not afraid that someone will be- 
come too powerful. good ad- 
ministrator primarily interested 
the maximum growth and de- 
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velopment all members the 
staff. 

educational administrator does 
not have blueprint for the guid- 
ance the group. The aims ob- 
jectives emerge the group attacks 
its problems. 

educational administrator not 
one who coordinates harmonizes 
the work the staff. Harmony and 
integration are the result the 
total group thinking and acting 
ways which achieve unities. Both 
are internal and cannot imposed 
from without. 

educational administrator not 
one who makes decisions and tells 
others what do. participates 
setting the stage for working. 
helps focus attention, Clyde 
Campbell says, research and the 
best thinking that bears upon ques- 
tions under consideration. works 
with the group. 

educational administrator not 
one who gets others the things 
thinks need done. Again, 


this would deny participation 

planning. 
10. The selection and employment 
new staff member not the job 
the administrator alone. new staff 
member will part large 
group and must able work 
harmoniously with it. Therefore, 
better permit others share 
the task selecting new mem- 
bers. 
The duty the educational ad- 
ministrator not evaluate the 
members the staff. Evaluation 
effective only when those who are 
engaged the act evaluating are 
the ones whose behavior 
changed. 


Educational Administration not 
end itself, but means educational 
progress. Every person who shares 
the administration the educational 
program has opportunity make 
schools the center for creative develop- 
ment democracy, share deter- 
mining the direction social change. 


The simple democratic pattern the American school system its 
essential characteristic and while community large ours the 
wishes the people are served and reflected through Board Edu- 
cation, the people, stockholders, retain their close personal interest. 
Hunt, Harvard University 
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The McGuffey Heritage 


appeared the history 
the middle states, starting about 


1828-1836, the beginnings series 
readers, textbooks reading for schools, 
which many revisions, probably out- 
sold any textbook known our history. 
These were the McGuffey Readers, pre- 
pared jointly William Holmes Mc- 
Guffey and his brother, Alexander Mc- 
Guffey. They completed the first volume 
about 1830-36. time, the project grew 
into five readers and spelling book. 
The series came the most used, 
most widely known, and now most 
widely remembered and treasured 
any set textbooks published the 
United States. 

William Holmes McGuffey and the 
Peerless Pioneer Readers, summary 
the number these books published 
appears follows: 


1836-1850 Million 
1850-1870 Million 
1870-1890 Million 
1890-1920 Million 
For Years 122 Million 


Others have been printed since then, 
and 1950, The Midwest Book Com- 
pany Marietta, Ohio, advertised re- 
prints for sale. 

this early period, which began 
with great scarcity school textbooks, 
the series soon came have competitors. 
The earlier well-known texts were 
New England Primer, Noah 


Speller, Lindley Murray’s English 
Grammar and English Reader, Warren 
Colborn’s Arithmetic, Goodrich’s His- 
tory the United States and series 
readers; and Pineo’s Grammar, Adams 
Arithmetic, The American Preceptor, 
and Kirkham’s Grammar. Just after the 
War the Revolution, the New 
England Primer, Webster’s Speller, and 
the Franklin Reader were known and 
many areas the only Many 
schools used any books the children 
could bring school. Yet the period 
1836-1900, McGuffey’s Readers be- 
came most widely used the heyday 
the one-room, one-teacher school, and 
their contents became moral and liter- 
ary guide and tradition for thousands 

the early decades the century, 
there sprang over Ohio and else- 
where, McGuffey Societies. Here 
newspaper item about one them: 


THE McGUFFEY TRADITION 
BACK SCHOOL 


Officers the Northwestern Ohio Mc- 
Guffey Society invite all who once read 
the McGuffey Readers attend school for 
day next Saturday, October the 
Sherwood School building. School will open 
with singing o’clock and close 4:00 
after “spelling down.” Through the day 
there will classes all kinds with the 
opportunity work problems and diagram 
sentences the blackboard. You will read 
recite stories and poems from the Mc- 
Guffey Readers. There will old time 
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music and other interesting features. All 
who attend take lunch tin pails baskets 
and eat their desks the noon hour. 
People are asked take readers any old 
school books they may 


Minnich’s pamphlet lists such societies 
Columbus, Ohio; Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana; Glade Springs, Virginia; Marietta, 
Ohio; and Gahanna, Ohio. (See Min- 
nich, 78) 

How many such societies there were 
not known. the month February, 
about 1938 1939, with the sessions 
the American Association School Ad- 
ministrators, these societies held gigan- 
tic get-together Atlantic City, and 
Dean Minnich was their guest and 
speaker. The Ohio Society New York, 
which flourished the early 
required each member quote from 
McGuffey Readers. Hugh Fullerton, 
popular writer, published two stories 
the Saturday Evening Post about 
McGuffey and his readers. Teddy Roose- 
velt’s allusion the “Meddlesome Mat- 
ties” caused storm because was 
widely understood, part the cul- 
tural tradition. 

The readers can still purchased to- 
day, but are not easy find. Some 
elderly folks bewail the passing these 
readers and sometimes express wish 
that they were used again the schools. 
But McGuffey would, the writer judges, 
not agree with them, unless the readers 
were revised with modern improvements 
gradation, vocabulary 
growth, illustrations, etc. 

Dean Minnich, for years Dean 


The Henry County Signal, Napoleon, Ohio, 
October 1941. 


Teachers College, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, became the historian and 
promoter the McGuffey tradition. 
Through his leadership, the laboratory 
school the Teachers College Miami 
University was named the McGuffey 
School, McGuffey museum developed, 
and McGuffey monument erected 
Miami University.’ 


Why the Readers Became 
Widely Esteemed 


There were several causes for the 
widespread love for the McGuffey Read- 
ers. The writer discerns the following: 
First, they were one the first series 
textbooks which serious attempt 
grading material difficulty was 
made. The writer’s maternal grand- 
father owned English 
Reader which the pupil used after com- 
pleting Speller—and the first 
selection was concerned with Greek au- 
thors and used very mature vocabulary. 
This sequence had gradation. Mc- 
Guffey’s series grew into first, second, 
third, fourth, and fifth readers, and 
the process primer was added. There 
came time when McGuffey conducted 
little school Oxford, Ohio, which 
tested the materials with children. 
was rich results. really did get 
some grading for difficulty. second 
cause that they soon had widespread 
use. Within period ten years, they 
were more widely used than any other 
reading series, and people came know 
them. third cause was that they pro- 
vided almost the only reading material 


versity. Series, XXVI, No. 11, July 1928, and 
listed 
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found hundreds homes. fourth 
cause was that they represented the 
moral code—not the moral practice—of 
the period. Again those who read the 
books also found good literature them. 
sixth cause which probably operated, 
least Southwestern Ohio was the 
strong educational tradition which had 
been brought into that region its set- 
tlers. Among their leaders were Scotch 
Presbyterians, who built schools and 
churches. Cincinnati, forty miles 
away, was the largest publishing center 
the United States, there being some 
well-known firms, one which, 
Winthrop Smith, became the publish- 
ers the readers. The readers came 
many rural people, into the homes 
thousands when reading material was 
scarce. They were readable and their 
moral code was that the period. 
children and parents read, approved and 
enjoyed. Probably never again our 
history can such set circumstances 
operate together effectively for simi- 
lar result. added factor may have 
been the suggestions that the series car- 
ried for their use proved helpful. The 
books provided practical basis for 
grouping children into five groups 
the one-teacher schools, Another practice 
the schools must have contributed 
considerably. “Friday,” National 
holidays, and the “last day” school 
the children recited from memory, 
read, gave dialogues, etc., for the 
edification the parents and others, and 
McGuffey’s Readers were the usual 
source their recitations. old folks 
today still remember “The Idle Boy,” 
“Harry and the Guide Post,” “Mary 
Had Little Lamb,” etc. 
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least two quite careful studies 
the nature the materials these 
readers have been made. Estensen 
printed one 1946, which followed one 
Minnich made more detailed fashion 
much Estensen, his study was 
seeking the basic motivating ideas, tabu- 
lated these data: 


MOTIVATING IDEAS 


Economic Militaristic 16.1% 
Religious 7.0% 
International 


Understanding 21.0% 


declares that the motivating 
basis modern readers the 

Minnich did least three different 
analyses: First, each “reader” was ex- 
amined and the nature each selection 
briefly described. Second, listed the 
authors from whom McGuffey obtained 
his materials. Third, described other 
features the books they progress 
from the primer the fifth. lists 
103 authors among which easily rec- 
ognize the following: Addison, Beecher, 
Blackstone, Bryant, Bulwer-Lytton, 
Burke, Byron, Coleridge, Cooper, Dick- 
ens, Disraeli, Drake, Dryden, Jonathan 
Edwards, Ben Franklin, Goldsmith, 
Gray, Halleck, Hayne, Felicia Hemans, 
Patrick Henry, Hume, Irving, Lamb, 
Longfellow, Macaulay, Sir Thomas 
Moore, Pitt, Pope, Scott, Shakespeare, 
Sheridan, Smith, Southey, 
Sterne, Bayard Taylor, Daniel Webster, 
Whittier.* 


*E. Estensen, McGuffey, 
Analysis. (Journal Educational Research, Vol. 
XXXIX, pp. February, 1946) 

*H. Minnich, Wm. Holmes McGuffey 
and the Peerless Pioneer Readers, 67. 
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Minnich grouped 115 prose selections 
dealing with the following subjects: 


Description 
Industry Bible 
Indians 
Narrative 
Nature Drama 
Speeches 
Humanitarian Historical 
Humor 
War 
Understanding 21.0% 


Minnich refers the editions pub- 
lished from 1857 1870 the greatest 
and the most widely known and used. 
Hugh Fullerton wrote his articles about 
this edition, which Henry Ford had had 
reprinted. 

characteristic the readers was the 
liberal use pictorial Illustrations 
the fashion the Pictus John 
Amos Comenius, which had become 
known this country that time, per- 
haps through the Pestalozzian move- 
ment via Oswego, New York. These 
were used beginning with the primer 
but became fewer the gradation rose 
higher from first fifth reader. 

Also combined with each selection was 
list words, which the teacher was 
expected emphasize the instruction, 
and the pupil learn his study and 
recitation. some cases, the words were 
defined. 

The books strongly reflected Mc- 
Guffey’s 
views. Though Scotch ancestry, this 
textbook writer was not the Robert 
Burns Clan, known for its conviviality 
and amours, but the more demanding 
and stricter disciplinary approach 
human life. one examines these read- 
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ers, the latter ethical concepts appear 
again and again. Many them are im- 
plied the group topics just given 
above from Minnich’s account. Minnich 
gives examples from his own collection 
readers, excluding the SIXTH which 
William Holmes McGuffey did not pre- 
pare. The 1849 edition the primer 
contains such easily discernible ideas. 
But note this from the first reader, page 


34. (C. 1857) 


Get Lucy. not lie bed now. 
day and the sun up. Mary 
got six and out play. 

Get up, Lucy. Why you lie bed? 


short story telling just why little Cora 
stands the head her class—and 
reason her diligent study. Page 
gives emphasis the idea that can- 
not easily love bad boy. However, the 
elements duty, kindness, sympathy, 
love for each other, sorrow, and many 
others receive much emphasis. The Sec- 
ond Reader, edition 1885, also shows 
these ideas strongly. The following les- 
sons give illustrations: 


The Bird’s Nest 
XX. Evening (Prayer) 
XXIX. Mother 
XLII. The Early Riser 
LX. The Good Boy 
VI. The Good Girl 
XVI. The Sheep and the Lamb 
XXVII. The Quarrel 
XXI. St. Bernard Dogs 
(Rescue Work) 


The emphasis ethical 
creases the Third Reader, which 
out lessons are obviously that 
type. the Fourth Reader least 
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the lessons emphasize some the 
standard virtues. Among these are the 
famous Casabianca (P. 172), Lazy Ned 
(P. 83), Meddlesome Mattie (P. 510), 
Hugh Idle and Mr. Toil (P. 231). 
strong religious emphasis provided 
the Golden Rule, the Sermon the 
Mount, and other examples. 

should noted, too, that ideas 
are made explicit questions, sugges- 
tions and direct statements. 

The Fifth Reader (C. 1885) attains 
the level adult maturity its materi- 
als and the emphasis moral qualities 
continues. 

should remembered that the 
whole series included six readers, 
primer, and speller, and that the 
primers and readers were issued sev- 
eral different editions. Ruggles her 
Story the McGuffeys (P. 92) states 
that “the contract for the first series was 
signed April 28, 1836. Truman and 
Smith were pay McGuffey royalty 
ten per cent all copies sold until the 
copyright should reach the sum 
$1,000, after which the readers would 
become the absolute property the pub- 
lishers.” primer, four readers and 
speller appeared 1837 (P. 92). 

Minnich gives the list publishers 
starting with the original: 


Truman Smith 1834-41 
Smith 1841-52 
Smith Company 1852-63 
Sargent, Wilson Hinkle 1863-68 
Wilson, Hinkle Company 1868-77 


Van Antwerp, Bragg Company 1877-90 
American Book Company 1890-To date 


There were several different editions. 


William Holmes McGuffey 
and His Peerless Pioneer Readers. Bulletin XXVI, 
No. 11, Miami University, July, 1928, 87. 


not easy identify all them. 
Shortly after Truman left the firm, and 
Smith took over the business, 
Smith expanded the series. know 
series was issued 1843, known 
McGuffey’s Newly Revised Reader, the 
Eclectic Reader. Another was issued 
1853 with slightly changed title. Still 
another came out 1857 and was per- 
haps most famous. The readers were fre- 
quently modified from time time. 
Minnich states that there were seven 
distinct editions, listed them fol- 
lows: 


Edition 1836-38. The original edition. 
Editions 1838-43, 1844, 1848, known 
the “Revised and Improved Edition.” 
called the “Newly Improved.” 
1853-1857, called the “Newly Revised.” 
1857-1879, called “New 


Other publishers were given permits 
publish the earliest editions the 
McGuffey Readers the owners, Tru- 
man Smith. Minnich lists eleven firms, 
follows: 


Hewitt-Lord and Company, New York 

Robinson Pratt and Company, New York 

Desclasse Thomas and Company, Phila- 
delphia 

Patterson and Company, Pillsbury 

Fisher and Son, Wheeling 

Morton and Smith, Louisville 

Echbaum, Nashville 

Skulman, Lexington, Ky. 

Pierce Bicanson, Natchez 

Hotchkiss Company, New Orleans 

George Hallon, St. Louis 


later years, the Methodist Book 
Concern Chattanooga, published the 
Readers for the southern states. Clark 
Austin and Smith New York also pub- 
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lished them, and when they failed, 
Smith bought their assets and 
continued the business under the name 
companies helped publish and dis- 
tribute 


Other Writers Textbooks 


Reference has been made several 
textbooks earlier publication. Con- 
currently with the McGuffey series were 
the Appleton Readers which were the 
greatest competitors the McGuffey 
books. the 1890’s others were printed, 
e.g., the “Indiana Educational Series.” 


Other Contributors 


known that brother, Alexander 
Hamilton McGuffey, was co-author 
some the books. “The speller left 
entirely 

probable that few others helped 
with some editions, and the sixth reader 
was reported written professional 
writer textbooks. least not 
credited McGuffey. Appleton secured 
William Harris St. Louis their 
editor; and the Van Antwerp, Bragg 
Company called Thomas Harvey 
grammatical fame; Robert Ste- 
phenson, Superintendent Schools, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Edwin Hewitt, Presi- 
dent, the State Normal School, 
Bloomington, and 
Amanda Fenelle, Professor Ele- 
mentary Education, Terre Haute 
State Normal 

William Holmes McGuffey served 
teaching and administrative capacities 

15. 


Ruggles, 91. 
71-72. 
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Miami University, Ohio University, the 
University Virginia and Wood- 
ward College Cincinnati. the 
new College was started Cin- 
with much enthusiasm. The 
trustees elected Dr. McGuffey the 
first president begin his duties Sep- 
tember, 1836. immediately resigned 
from his position Miami University 
which had been elected the 
trustees March 29, 1826. For three 
years, McGuffey struggled with the in- 
fant college Cincinnati, and then the 
Trustees Ohio University Athens, 
Ohio, elected him president 
salary $1,500 per year. Here again 
found struggling institution, and 
1843, when found opposition from 
local citizens quite intolerable and that 
could not direct the administration 
the University resigned. The Cin- 
cinnati institution, now known Wood- 
ward College, engaged him teacher 
for two years, 1843-1845. Some his 
work readers was done there with the 
assistance his brother Alexander. 

1845, the University Virginia 
elected him Professor Moral Philoso- 
phy, where served years until his 
death 1873. 

addition his services these in- 
stitutions, worked lecturer and 
advocate the development public 
schools and “teamed up” with Samuel 
Lewis, often called the Father the 
Ohio Public Together they 
traveled over the state horseback and 
through forests and rivers preaching the 
doctrine that schools must provided 
for children. 

such men William Holmes Mc- 
Guffey, Samuel Lewis, and others 
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today owe debt which perhaps 
have never been aware, but which, nev- 
ertheless, owe. 


Some Unanswered Questions 


After one has reviewed the history 
William Holmes his read- 
ers, and the development education 
the middle states, one has some un- 
answered questions. The writer has been 
queried about this: What was the atti- 
tude William Holmes McGuffey to- 
ward the emerging social and economic 
movements his day? And what was 
the effect the readers the people 
relation these movements? Among 
these movements were: The beginnings 
labor unions, shorter working hours, 
child labor criticisms, criticisms em- 
ployment women, exploitation land 
resources, the western movement the 
frontier, slavery troubles, education for 
women, woman suffrage, displacement 
the American Indians, etc. 

some these issues, the attitude 
materials the readers not shown; 
others, very clear. work 
(labor): Rise early, work long hours, 
diligent, earn your wages. There was 
apparent awareness the rapidly grow- 
ing factory system exploitation—long 
hours, etc. slavery: Opposed it. 
View very clear. Whole tone ma- 
terials readers that suitable 
agrarian population, with almost rec- 
ognition the rapidly growing cities. 

One other question has been raised: 
Was McGuffey essentially liberal con- 
servative for his time? the matter 
teaching reading was certainly pro- 
gressive. However, one finds but little 
emphasis the readers, the neces- 
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sity for independent thinking and inde- 
pendent expression one’s own ideas. 
The Story Casabianca has its moral, 
obedience orders—blind obedience. 
This fitted into the mores school 
teaching period when the teacher 
was expected enforce obedience (dis- 
cipline) whether had anything else 
not. worked with Samuel Lewis 
and others build schools and expand 
education. 

The writer gives these mere sug- 
gestions. The whole subject the effect 
McGuffey and his readers the 
movements the day one that may 
problem for study. Did the readers 
help train generation solid con- 
servatives—those who desired main- 
tain the status quo? Who knows? The 
writer does not. 

Any society needs common unifying 
elements. Perhaps the readers provided 
these very critical time, when the 
United States was the building. 
need such elements now—perhaps 
have enough diversity. Are getting 
enough unifying elements? not, can 
system textbook teaching? per- 
haps through well-educated teachers who 
know how use textbooks and other 
helps well? 

Perhaps need more emphasis 
the doctrine working with good qual- 
ity and finishing the job—and less clock- 
watching, more who are committed 
task accomplished and drive ahead 
achieve that goal. 
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TWO LANGUAGES VERSUS ONE 


Most the writing the present day America, though 
usually contrives get its meaning across, quite undistinguished. 
the product people who think they know English, but who un- 
fortunately not, because paradoxically, English the only language 
they know. 

Between writers schooled more than one language and those who 
can claim knowledge only one there the same difference between 
fine and commodious automobile and one designed only for trans- 
portation without regard for comfort convenience. the dif- 
ference between capable musician and one who can play only one 
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Let’s Get Rid Miss Driscoll 


ALL remember Miss Driscoll 


someone like her. Never mind 
how she looked—she looked different 
each us. She sat behind the desk 
big classroom and stared firmly the 
tops our heads bent over our 
papers, grimly working our pencils 
chewing their points. She was priestess 
the proprieties. She corrected when 
spoke her, that stopped 
short what were saying and did 
not always get the track again. She 
handed back our papers, slashed and 
bleeding with red pencil marks, sighed, 
shook her head over our stupidity, and 
then passed out exercises with blanks 
them into which were expected 
put the proper forms words—we had 
choose between who and whom, 
and me, don’t and doesn’t, bad and 
badly, took and taken. Miss Driscoll 
taught English. 

She was fond saying, drilled all 
week that, and you’d think they’d 
have known it, but—” She didn’t think 
that she taught much. But she did. 
There are some things Miss Driscoll 
taught that all remember. 
remember that there “good English” 
and “bad English,” and that what 
used, from the fifth grade through the 
twelfth, was “bad English.” remem- 
ber that you should never begin sen- 
tence with and but, and that you 
should never end with preposition. 


remember that you should never 
use you unless you are addressing some- 
one—you should use ome (One never 
uses you, that is, unless he—or one— 
addressing someone). And that 
nice person ever says 

remember enough, fact, 
make forever uncertain about our 
guage, freely grant that don’t 
know anything about it. say so, half 
brazenly, half apologetically. Among 
friends may talk easily, freely, 
humorously, making our points and 
doing our business with considerable 
skill; but with strangers, especially those 
want make impression on, 
speak hesitantly, haltingly, fumblingly; 
back and correct what have 
said; fall silent, mumbling our- 
selves. When have write some- 
thing, are devil fix. Blank 
white paper frightens more than 
white ghosts graveyard. are 
paralyzed the grip what 
Hayakawa calls mild anxiety neuro- 
sis.” The fluid, easy, knowledgeable 
command our native tongue which 
had right expect Miss Driscoll 
give never got. It’s time get 
rid Miss Driscoll. She’s menace. 

But let’s not blame her too much. She 
did the best she could. She taught Eng- 
lish the way she had learned it. 
Exercises and drills and corrections had 
worked her. They had ironed out her 
native dialect and killed the Old Adam 
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her—why shouldn’t they the same 
for us? They had given her “the lan- 
guage used educated people,” that 
she could sure that whatever she said, 
important trivial, sense nonsense, 
would always “correct.” They had 
given her function perform the 
community and recognized status. 
They had given her something more: 
belief that when she corrected our Eng- 
lish she was fighting save the English 
language from corruption and vulgarity 
and doing her bit save from being 
chopped down kind pidgin-Eng- 
lish. Why shouldn’t exercises and drills 
the same for us? And constant cor- 
rection when did wrong? 

No, let’s not blame her too much. 
What would you you were faced 
five six classes thirty thirty- 
five boys and girls five days the week, 
and you could hear them making every 
single mistake possible make 
English? And found them making the 
same mistakes the sixth grade that 
they made the fifth, and the same 
the twelfth that the made the sixth? 
What would you you knew 
more grammar than what you found 
the textbooks, and more about how 
teach than the same textbooks 
taught you? What would you 
everyone the community from the 
garbage collector the superintendent 
schools and the mayor himself agreed 
that was your business teach the 
children “correct English,” and blamed 
you when you failed? What would you 
when the Chamber Commerce, 
meeting the basement the dry- 
goods store, passed resolution? 


“To wit: Whereas the graduates our 
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schools are not properly grounded the 
fundamentals English, 

“We recommend that more attention 
given the schools this important mat- 
ter, and that student permitted 
graduate from our high school who does 
not know correct spelling and grammar.” 

What would you do? You’d what 
Miss Driscoll did. You’d drill them 
spelling and grammar. 

Even so, it’s time get rid Miss 
Driscoll. 

have get rid Miss Driscoll 
and put her place someone who 
aware the findings hundreds re- 
search scholars this country and 
abroad, and goes them for her in- 
formation and her ideals, rather than 
the janitor, the superintendent, the 
mayor, the PTA, the Chamber Com- 
merce, the textbooks the school 
board buys for her. have have 
teacher English who student 
the English language. 


The amount and quality study now 
being given language staggering, 
and are the lessons has for the 
classroom teacher. Much cen- 
tered Harvard, Cornell, the 
University California Berkeley, 
and the University Michigan. Dur- 
ing the summer there are Linguistic In- 
stitutes Oklahoma, Indiana, and 
Michigan, which scholars come from 
all over the world read papers and 
talk over their Learned so- 
cieties are throwing much their 
weight into the study language; there 
is, for instance, the present-day English 
section the Modern Language As- 
sociation, the Linguistic Society 
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America, smaller groups such the 
Michigan Linguistic Society scattered 
around the country, and the American 
Dialect Society, which giving loving 
attention the ordinary talk ordinary 
people their own home towns. Our 
State Department has Foreign Service 
Institute help our foreign neighbors 
understand and our ways express- 
ing ourselves, and help under- 
stand them. There concentration 
the University Michigan, which 
not typical least illustrative: the 
Middle English Dictionary project and 
the Linguistic Atlas America, the 
Summer Institute Linguistics, and the 
English Language Institute, with its in- 
tensive courses English for speakers 
foreign languages. Anyone—any 
English teacher, for instance—can join 
this work who wants to, entering 
the societies taking some the 
courses. 

now generally agreed linguis- 
tic scholars that Miss Driscoll’s way 
teaching English the wrong way. 
There better way arrive every 
objective Miss Driscoll ever imagined, 
better way even achieve the “cor- 
rectness” she grieves over and works for 
without attaining. way better 
suited the nature language, the 
nature children, and the nature our 
democratic community. have put 
someone into Miss Driscoll’s place who 
will take that way. 

For know much more about lan- 
guage than Miss Driscoll knows. 
have been taking some good long steady 
looks language and language habits, 
each scholar some small part the 
whole problem. Our studies have awe- 
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some names—phonemics, morphemics, 
structural analysis, and linguistic geog- 
raphy—but have have English 
teachers who are not afraid those 
names and who know what linguistic 
scientists are saying. What they have 
learned making new kind sense 
and giving new kind picture. 
now have vision language which, 
could brought into the classroom, 
would make the English class the hap- 
piest classes and the English teacher 
the happiest and most successful 
teachers. know now—not later but 
now—how make English fruitful 
and rewarding subject for children, 
rather than rack torture stretch 
them on. 

What understand about language 
today this: not much something 
you know something you do. works 
best for you when you think least about 
it. pattern practices learned not 
the great social expressions com- 
munity, absorbed each member from 
the community. learned chil- 
dren, not from what people say they 
from what they think they ought 
do, but from what they actually do. 
learned best from people closest us, 
and learned most firmly when are 
youngest, are one with our na- 
tion our easy command the speech 
our own home town. 

Because our community—any com- 
munity—is formed many groups hav- 
ing more less contact with each other, 
and because each group has its own 
slightly different patterns language 
habits—as manners—which accepts, 
there English that good every- 
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where and under all conditions, and 
none that bad everywhere. There 
none that will sound good everybody 
bad everybody. There is, instead, 
multitude slightly differing prac- 
tices which range widely acceptability, 
and must always judged terms 
the person speaking writing, the sub- 
ject, the circumstances, and the persons 
who are being addressed. 
uals not originate much lan- 
guage; even our “errors” come 
from the world live in. have 
choose between alternatives which 
have individuals small part creat- 
ing. say “he don’t” and “ain’t,” not 
because are stupid stubborn, but 
because the people live with and 
work with and play with—our closest 
friends—say them. need, not ex- 
clude these forms from our speech, but 
learn use them alternation with 
“doesn’t” and “isn’t” “aren’t” with 
easy command exactly the right cir- 
cumstances. Then they help make 
friends wherever go. Then they en- 
rich our speech; they not impoverish 
it. 

call our language the English 
language because brought over 
from England. very old and has 
its own nature; there other quite 
like it. Most people think being 
static and unchanging, but actually 
constant slow state movement; 
there are always unresolved conflicts 
within it. has many dialects and many 
differences usage preferred people 
different social and economic levels. 
But the main practices most the 
speakers English are much alike 
that really one language. 
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These are the things that Miss Dris- 
coll and most the writers the text- 
books she uses have never come grips 
with. They not even describe the 
guage accurately. The “grammar” they 
teach not even reasonably accurate 
facsimile the actual grammar Eng- 
wish projected into the real world, 
wish that simple rules and clean-cut 
statements should true and unchange- 
able everywhere and forever. the 
wonderful intricate structures which 
the language works, deals clumsy 
way with only part. Conflicts usage 
which result from conflicts the lan- 
guage are resolved commands 
social betters—whoever they are—do. 
deserve better grammar than this, 
and the children our schools. 


Skill language comes about prac- 
tice and imitation. Before can imi- 
tate have see what imitate and 
have reason for wanting to. The chil- 
dren come school all set pattern 
habits they have learned from the 
people who are near and dear them. 
most their habits did not conform 
most ours, could not under- 
stand them and they could not under- 
stand us. Surely when try teach 
them write should bring them 
consciousness the great mass 
things they handle well, that can 
convert these into new form ex- 
pression, rather than dwell what they 
wrong—that is, dwell the things 
which are not acceptable written Eng- 
lish. Why focus their attention what 
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want them abandon? Why not 
focus what want them persist 
in? 

far must discuss the gram- 
mar English with children—and 
not far—we should direct their attention 
the patterns that recur. proper 
grammar, then, would describe and em- 
phasize the signals which everyone 
communicates. would news Miss 
Driscoll and the people who write 
texts for her that most these signals 
are signals place, not form—that 
words get their meaning sentences 
more from where they sit than from 
how they look what endings they 
have. houseboat not boathouse; 
boy choir not John loves 
Mary not the same Mary loves 
John; would say man the house, 
not the house man, and say the 
house the man that something else 
again. Try moving almost any word 
any sentence, and see what happens 
the sentence. Now these patterns are 
vital, but don’t need name them; 
see them and use them and transfer 
them writing. I’d like know one 
textbook that does anything toward this 
desirable end. But Miss Driscoll would 
not order it. 

knocked the said 
Cyril, for had been night school,” 
was Ring Lardner’s way pointing out 
one Miss Driscoll’s most conspicuous 
failures. For she had found whom 
dwelled her textbooks, and she 
had drilled the pupils persistently 
that they introduced willy-nilly. 
She had not cocked her ear the actual 
speech educated people, bent her 
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eye close their writing. Another 
monument her futility “between 
you and She has drilled the children 
pressions like “It’s me,” that they take 
care avoid much they can. 
done it,” says Johnny. did it,” she 
corrects him, “never say 
have did it,” says Johnny then, con- 
vinced that done like ain’t always 
wrong, and she has correct him back 
into line the other side. Tears have 
been shed over such when 
all they mean that Johnny associat- 
ing with people who talk that way. 
spends his life with those people 
will use those forms all his life. 
comes associate with persons who use 
other forms—and worth his while 
so—he will gradually come 
imitate their ways. Time and living will 
take care all such things. 

“He’s hip,” says Johnny, “what 
mean, real keen! Groovy, that Miss 
Driscoll, whose ideal language 
something book, not ready put 
with She provokes war 
which she cannot win; she corrects him. 
Henceforth Johnny’s linguistic world, 
which plays with language 
kitten plays with ball, closed her. 
Every imaginable linguistic process 
work his teen-age jargon and slang, 
but the texts are against slang, and 
Miss Driscoll. And Johnny against 
her. war anyway with the whole 
adult world, which cannot openly op- 
pose, institutes guerrilla campaign 
against its language. His slang once 
the watchword secret society and 
the means which identifies his 
allies and communicates with them. 
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also wonderful demonstration 
linguistic versatility and arena 
which the processes meaning and 
change meaning get fine workout. 
But Miss Driscoll cannot use teach 
those processes because offends her 
sense the proprieties. Yet she does 
not need try root slang out. will 
away itself. Johnny will grow up. 
Years later will fondly it, and 
fondly identify his contemporaries 
their familiarity with it, but will not 
use much. would feel silly, then— 
forty, and family man. 


But then there spelling. Miss 
Driscoll labors over spelling. She spells 
correctly herself, having files photo- 
graphic reproductions her brain 
call on. She considers spelling impor- 
tant, not because she cannot understand 
misspelled word, but because the gar- 
bage collector and the mayor and the 
important. the cheapest measure 
literacy—and therefore education— 
that they can apply. Now true that 
the American people are fond their 
“system” spelling ‘chey are the 
Constitution. one the immutables. 
But the fact that the ability spell cor- 
rectly English special gift and 
unusual one not part Miss Driscoll’s 
store knowledge. more than 
special gift—it sign remark- 
able and thoroughgoing mastery 
remarkably unsystematic and irrational 
way representing the sounds lan- 
guage. 

Spelling not subject for carping 
and nagging and drill long lists 
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“commonly misspelled words.” Those 
words are commonly misspelled because 
they violate common sense. The pairs 
loose, lose and woman, women are 
spelled differently where they are pro- 
nounced the same, and spelled the same 
where they are pronounced differently. 
need approach spelling based 
knowledge Miss Driscoll does not 
have the sound system the lan- 
guage, the sounds the various dialects 
her pupils speak, and the surprising 
variety ways have spelling 
many the sounds, And for our aim, 
not the unimaginative perfection 
camera eye, but reasonable measure 
success—the correct spelling most 
the words use. Anyway, this 
life, there always somebody handy— 
some frustrated proofreader—only too 
eager pounce our misspellings for 
us. 
Johnny and Mary and the other 
kids are learn how read and write 
and speak our language with skill and 
competence, they have have practice 
with and experiences with that they 
can enjoy. They have have successes. 
They have write little papers about 
things they care about, and have their 
writings read and appreciated people 
who can see through their fumbling ex- 
pression the ideas the expression. 
They need casual and interested guid- 
ance; they not need critical nagging. 
They have have help with what won’t 
come right, and then praise—pleasant 
and job well done within 
the limits what they can do. They 
not need drill exercises and corrections. 
They need practice, plenty practice 
under the friendly eye person who 
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has thorough understanding the 
world words and patterns they are 
trying find their way about in, and 
that person not Miss Driscoll. She 
wedded her red pencil. She prefers 
workbooks with blanks filled 
and scoring keys which save her from 
having know the answer every time 
herself. 

All all, Miss Driscoll must go. 
What she tries she cannot do. The 
linguistic world child large one; 
fills his waking hours. his family, 
his schoolmates, the people who serv- 
ices and sell things, the books reads, 
the comics, the radio, the television, and 
the movies. One period regimenta- 
tion day will not counteract the multi- 
tude influences that play him. 
can him great harm. can inhibit 
him and fill him with doubt and uncer- 
tainty; can give rise anxieties that 
will haunt him all his life, matter 
how eminent becomes. can force 
him learn what learns his own 
native tongue extra-curricular and un- 
directed ways. But cannot, dwell- 
ing what must not do, help him 
learn what can do. can only fix him 
forever the frozen inertia the per- 
petually nonplussed. 

Into Miss Driscoll’s place must come 
new kind English teacher, one who 
knows our language and how became 
what is, one who understands the na- 
ture language habits and the processes 
learning them. She must set out, not 
reform, but give information, not 
inhibit, but encourage. She must 
observant the actual habits the 
educated members the community 
which the child will one day take his 
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place, and seek higher aim than 
guide him easy mastery those 
ment, but indirection. Yet the level 
“correctness” she will achieve will 
surpass the best Miss Driscoll can do. 
She must define her mind the skills 
she wishes develop, and learn from 
the professional students language 
how best develop them. She must 
know least much about the English 
language Miss Driscoll knows about 
literature and plans and Methods. 


But how are get such teacher 
English? Where will find her, 
how are bring her into being? 

have begin the colleges 
where teachers are trained, making 
least two courses the English lan- 
guage part the education every 
prospective English teacher. One 
these course the history the 
language aimed every way em- 
phasize the aspects its development 
which explain the main traits modern 
English. must not merely describe 
the shape the language different 
periods, but deal selectively with what 
understand the sounds, spellings, gram- 
matical devices, and meanings now 
have work with. 

The other course one the struc- 
ture Modern English, simple de- 
scriptive treatment present-day Eng- 
lish terms, not its past, but itself 
and the complicated social world use 
in. Both courses must introduc- 
tion modern ways studying lan- 
guage, and they must leave the student 
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with list the works she needs 
know order on, she builds 
experience the classroom, study 
the subject herself. Together they 
will make her more expert her 
field than most the people she deals 
with, and give her confidence follow 
her own good judgment the face 
the uncomprehending criticism out- 
siders. 

But not think that Miss Driscoll 
will easy dislodge. Though the 
press and the public criticize her ac- 
complishment, they approve her meth- 
ods and her aims. Indeed, they define 
them for her, with the innocence 
amateurs. They urge her constantly 
greater effort; and the test they judge 
her work the test “correctness,” 
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because “correctness” open and the 
surface measured, while genuine 
consciousness language subtle and 
evasive. She the darling publishers, 
who fill her prescriptions and will print 
textbooks that she unwilling use. 
Though she pressed and prodded 
such bodies the National Council 
Teachers English change her ways, 
though she constantly faced with the 
futility her labors, though she for- 
ever blaming her counterparts the 
grades below for not doing what she 
herself cannot dogmatic, firm- 
minded, well-meaning, the priestess 
the proprieties, she holds the fort. 

Getting rid Miss Driscoll will 
noble work, but will not easy 
one. 


Providence has not created mankind entirely independent entirely 
free. true that around every man fatal circle traced beyond 
which cannot pass, but within the wide verge that circle 
powerful and free; with communities. The nations our time 
cannot prevent the conditions men from becoming equal; but 
depends upon themselves whether the principle equality lead 
them servitude freedom, knowledge barbarism, prosperity 
TOCQUEVILLE 
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The College Teacher Counselor 


RESIDENT ELIOT once explained why 

had selected certain member 
his faculty, Baron Briggs, 
Dean Harvard College: 


had discovered that possessed high 
honesty, readiness give himself 
others, and certain charming kindliness 
character which made men ease his 
presence and encouraged them con- 
fidential with him feel sure, how- 
ever, that chief reason for appointing 
him was this: had discovered that students 
were going him for counsel every 
kind problem, and thought they might 
keep going him, even was the 


Although not all faculty members 
have Briggs’ outstanding ability will- 
ingness help students with their per- 
sonal problems, nearly every college 
teacher discovers early his professional 
career that counseling integral part 
his work. finds that has been 
assigned fifty freshmen whom ex- 
pected help select their individual pro- 
grams study for the year; talks 
with students who come see him con- 
cerning difficulties they are having with 
the subject teaches; decides that 
must call for personal interview 
the sophomore boy who falls asleep 
class least twice week; has con- 
ference with prospective graduate stu- 
dent who wishes “talk over” the types 


Brown, Dean Briggs, 197, Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1926. 


positions that may available one 
who has master’s degree his field; 
finds that one his freshman “advisees” 
has made friends during her first 
term, and that she thinking leaving 
brief, learns that counseling 
with students one his inescapable 
responsibilities. 


The counseling students faculty 


members not recent innovation 
higher education early 
collegiate institutions this country, the 
function now variously called counseling 
guidance student personnel service 
was undifferentiated, inherent com- 
ponent the teacher’s work. The goal 
higher education was the development 
“the whole man” (his body, mind, 
and soul), and was widely believed 
that that goal was attained, the 
college teacher must have much per- 
sonal contact with students. 


this colonial period the scholar served 
pastor-teacher-policeman relationship 
the student, which demanded from the 
professor combination spiritual, instruc- 
tional, and disciplinary counsel without 
modern counterpart. Since usually 
every faculty member was able teach 
every subject, was logical that each teach- 
should have rather complete jurisdiction 
over certain number students. Such 
supervision was sometimes friendly, some- 


times authoritarian, but always 


Donald Shank, The Teacher Counselor, 
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should not forgotten that the 
type counseling situation described 
above was made possible, part, the 
size and nature the student body and 
the character the curriculum. Enroll- 
ments were small. Only males were per- 
mitted attend. Curricular offerings 
were limited: “departmental hawk- 
ers had not yet cast their shadow over 
the educational There was 
elective system. The student group was 
composed largely young men who 
came from small upper class, and who 
were relatively homogeneous 
lectual ability and cultural background. 
Furthermore, they had usually made 
their vocational choices before entering 
college. “Under such conditions was 
relatively easy for students secure 
presidential faculty advice attain- 
ing their goals and, the same time, 
receive the sort intangible guidance 
which contributed mightily the educa- 
tion the whole 

For over two hundred years, i.e., from 
the time the founding Harvard 
College the beginning the last third 
the nineteenth century, the majority 
college leaders and teachers were im- 
bued with philosophy education 
which has chosen call 
This point view, 
essence the belief that educational insti- 
tutions have obligation foster the 
well the intellectual 


American Council Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1948. 

Anna Reed, Guidance and Personnel Serv- 
ices Education, 34, Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, N.Y., 1944. 

Loc. cit. 

Williamson, How Counsel Students, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1939. 
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development individuals, was the ra- 
tionale for the kind faculty counseling 
that prevailed early American col- 
leges. Then certain social and economic 
changes began have influence upon 
student-faculty relationships. the nine- 
teenth century, according Brubacher: 


political and economic forces released 
the American and French Revolutions, 
the Industrial Revolution, and the Ameri- 
can frontier began radical alteration the 
had given validity the traditional ideal 
liberal education. The growth political 
democracy and the rise the laboring 
classes seriously undermined the time-hon- 
ored social system which political power 
was restricted relatively small upper 
class and leisure was the privilege the 
few. democratic society which 
everyone enjoyed political freedom and 
which this freedom gave new dignity 
the labor the common man, be- 
came urgently necessary reconstruct the 
traditional ideal liberal education the 
education appropriate the political and 
economic interests small class the 


The college population began 
change magnitude and character. 
The sizes classes and total institu- 
tional enrollments increased. The stu- 
dent body grew more heterogeneous 
respect abilities, cultural background, 
and motives for attending college. 
time when occupational opportunities for 
college men were increasing, many stu- 
dents were beginning enter institu- 
tions higher learning without having 
predetermined vocational goals. There 


*John Brubacher, History the Prob- 
lems Education, 478, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1947. 
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were also innovations educational 
practice. One was the gradual enlarge- 
ment the curriculum, particularly 
the areas science and the practical 
arts. Another was the establishment 
the policy allowing students elect 
subjects accordance with their indi- 
vidual desires and needs. The expansion 
knowledge and the development 
new inventions led greater subject 
departmentalization, faculty speciali- 
zation, and increased emphasis 
upon the importance research re- 
sponsibility the college teacher. 

The influences mentioned the pre- 
vious paragraph tended result 
state affairs which more students 
needed counseling but fewer professors 
had time for, interest in, talking 
over personal problems with individuals. 
Furthermore, the admission women 
colleges and universities which had 
formerly been “for men only” gave rise 
new problems, namely, those associ- 
ated with coeducation. meet the in- 
creasing needs students for more indi- 
vidual help, colleges began provide 
organized student personnel services. 
Deans men and deans women were 
appointed. first, these functionaries 
dealt primarily with disciplinary mat- 
ters. Later, they were charged with re- 
sponsibility for counseling with individ- 
uals who presented financial, social, emo- 
tional, and vocational problems, or, more 
often, combinations these. The trend 
toward the professionalization stu- 
dent personnel work had begun. Many 
college teachers continued counsel 
with students, but their advisory work 
was often not officially recognized re- 
Nearly all participated regis- 
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tration advising, but this function was 
frequently performed perfunctory 
manner. 

From the latter part the nineteenth 
century until the present time, special- 
ized personnel work has grown apace. 
Although the majority colleges also 
have faculty advisory programs, some 
administrators and professional counsel- 
ors have tended underestimate the 
importance the counseling role the 
college instructor. There may even 
some truth the rumor that some 
specialists student personnel work 
have been “empire builders.” However, 
within the past ten years many person- 
nel specialists have begun perceive 
the contribution which teachers can make 
total counseling program. in- 
teresting observe, parenthetically, that 
trend has been taking place 
industrial personnel work and child 
guidance work, now recognized 
industry that even the best centralized 
plish its objectives fully, must have the 
cooperation foremen and others who 
have intimate, daily advisory contacts 
with workers. Similarly, the most highly 
trained child psychologist psychiatrist, 
realize his therapeutic goals, 
must have the help teachers, parents, 
and other laymen who constitute the hu- 
man environment children. 


Counseling may defined simply 
the process helping individual 
make wise choices solve personal 
problems. Reflection the varied assort- 
ment personal problems that college 
students have leads the conclusion 
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that few brief comments the art 
counseling are all that can offered 
here. 

Information about counseling should 
probably acquired gradually. pos- 
sible study the subject too much 
one time, with the result that one be- 
comes self-conscious, hypercritical, and 
discouraged about one’s daily advisory 
work with students. Furthermore, the 
art counseling can not learned 
study alone. The acquisition informa- 
tion about should interspersed with 
experience it. But “practice” does not 
necessarily “perfection.” in- 
structor who has counseled for twenty 
years may still not effective coun- 
selor. his first year counseling 
may have employed techniques which 
were poor, and then may have continued 
use these same techniques the nine- 
teen subsequent years. Practice results 
improvement only when given prac- 
tice period followed evaluation. 
has presented list questions 
which enable counselor appraise his 
own interviews. Since few college teach- 
ers are position have their coun- 
seling activities evaluated qualified 
supervisors, they will find Strang’s list 
useful. 

That college teacher’s attitude to- 
ward his counseling responsibilities has 
prime influence upon his advisory 
For several years asked students 
his classes describe, and state their 


Strang, Counseling Technics Col- 
lege and Secondary Schools, pp. 144-145, Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1949. 

Speer, Negative Reactions Col- 
lege Counseling, Occupations, XXIV (November, 


1945), 99-100. 
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reactions to, the counseling experiences 
they had had college. Their papers 
were anonymous, and their replies 
frank. The chief dissatisfactions, ex- 
pressed some the students, were 
that: 

Interviews had been unplanned. 
Counselors had not prepared for them, 
and had wasted time chit-chat that 
was irrelevant the student’s problems, 

Counselors had made recommen- 
dations suggestions that were “vague, 
indefinite, unclear, uncertain.” 

Advisers had talked too much. Stu- 
dents complained that they had been 
given meager opportunity unburden 
themselves, present their problems 
they appeared them. 

Counselors had treated them 
“cases” rather than individuals; they 
had showed little real interest their 
counselees’ personal difficulties. 

Some the interviews seemed 
have purpose goal. Counselors had 
apparently scheduled them “simply be- 
cause all students were supposed 
counseled.” 

Some counselors had tendency 
explain all problems terms their 
favorite theories about student behavior. 
Speer quotes one student’s description 
interview: “He asked had 
fallen love, joined fraternity, 
needed money. When answered ‘no’ 
and said, ‘Well, then, I’m afraid don’t 
know what your trouble is.’ 

Advisers did such things the 
following: broke appointments, came 
late, permitted interruptions, performed 
other duties graded papers) during 
the interviews. 
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All these criticisms suggest that the 
counselors involved had attitudes to- 
ward, beliefs about, their counseling 
responsibilities which tended make 
them ineffective their advisory inter- 
views with the basis his 
analysis the dissatisfactions expressed, 
Speer concluded that students want coun- 
selors who are interested, sympathetic, 
thorough, objective, open-minded, and 
well trained. 


the college teacher avoid 
narrow view his role counselor, 
must have understanding prob- 
lems connected with the organization 
and administration counseling serv- 
ice. Three such problems have been se- 
lected for brief discussion here: What 
counseling responsibilities should col- 
lege teacher have? How can the effec- 
tiveness counseling evaluated? 
How can faculty counseling programs 
improved? These questions cannot 
counselor should know about some the 
answers that have been proposed, 
order that, his own institution, 
may work intelligently with administra- 
tors and others who are trying find 
satisfactory local solutions the prob- 
lems which the questions imply. 

What counseling 
should college teacher have? One’s re- 
ply depends part upon the meaning 
one attaches the word “should.” 
Ideally, every instructor “should” 
competent, versatile counselor, for 
has “natural,” day-by-day relationship 
with students which places him 
favorable position discover personal 
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problems, encourage individual con- 
sultation, and provide help. Further- 
more, his counseling may have tonic 
effect his teaching: may lead him 
become more aware the 
needs the members his classes, and 
may stimulate him adapt his instruc- 
tion those needs. Practically, how- 
ever, college teacher “should” as- 
signed only those counseling functions 
which qualified perform; other- 
wise, may more harm than good. 
The policy assigning comprehensive 
counseling responsibilities all faculty 
members seems based upon the as- 
sumption that all have the requisite in- 
terest, ability, temperament, and train- 
ing. Unless teachers have initially been 
selected the basis their qualifications 
for comprehensive counseling (as well 
for teaching), the assumption ques- 
tionable one. But the principle com- 
signed not inconsistent wth the 
fact that virtually all teachers must 
some advisory work, with the belief 
that all should encouraged and helped 
improve their counseling techniques. 
The principle inconsonant only with 
the notion that all can made versatile 
counselors fiat. Brown excellent 
history teacher, and well qualified 
advise with students regarding certain 
problems associated with the learning 
history. able help students who 
display poor study habits, weaknesses 
reading comprehension, and ignorance 
good methods taking lecture notes. 
also quite capable advising grad- 
uate students about vocational opportu- 
nities his But has interest 
and flair for counseling with those 
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who have, say, financial social-adjust- 
ment problems. Smith, the other 
hand, another Dean Briggs. Students 
him “for counsel every kind 
problem,” and there reason believe 
that helps them. Moreover, shows 
discernment his appraisal their dif- 
ficulties; knows when competent 
counsel, and when should refer 
students professional personnel work- 
ers other specialists. Both Smith and 
Brown are good teachers. Both should 
encouraged and helped improve their 
advisory techniques. But they are not 
alike respect their interest their 
competence counseling. There are in- 
dividual differences instructors well 
students. 

How can the effectiveness counsel- 
ing evaluated? Broadly speaking, the 
aim counseling bring about desir- 
able changes individual’s behavior 
his thinking, feeling, and/or 
acting) relative his personal prob- 
lem(s). The evaluation counseling 
the process trying find out: (1) 
whether desirable changes have taken 
place; and (2) whether these changes 
should attributed, least part, 
the counseling received. difficult 
process, for several reasons. the first 
place, establish valid criteria im- 
provement not easy. None the fol- 
lowing entirely satisfactory: the 
student’s opinions about the value 
counseling him, the disappearance 
symptoms maladjustment, the indi- 
vidual’s failure return for more coun- 
seling. According Strang: “The only 
really adequate criterion success 
counseling evidence the client’s 
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ability use his energy more effectively 
life situations without undue emo- 
tional wear and Secondly, many 
factors are continuously affecting human 
behavior that difficult know 
whether evidences improved adjust- 
ment are attributable counseling 
other influences. the third place, the 
hoped-for effects counseling may not 
manifest when evaluation made, 
since the solution personal problems 
often takes considerable amount 
time; or, conversely, 
provement may only temporary. 

view the difficulties mentioned 
above, how can college counselor 
evaluate the effectiveness counseling? 
One answer is: obtain the services 
good research worker, and then give him 
the time and money make control- 
group investigation, which two com- 
parable groups are compared after one 
them has received counseling, order 
determine whether the counseled group 
evinces better adjustment than the non- 
counseled. example this approach 
evaluation Toven’s Two 
groups were matched, person for person, 
respect age, sex, class, religion, cur- 
riculum, and scholastic aptitude. Selected 
faculty advisers counseled with one 
group and not with the other. Later, 
comparisons were 
grades, number credits earned, and 
persistence college. this study 
was concluded that the counseling 
was influential helping prevent 


Strang, cit., 32. 

Toven, Appraising Counseling Pro- 
gram the College Level, Occupations, XXIII 
(May, 1945), 459-466. 
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scholastic difficulties, that counseled stu- 
dents earned greater number aca- 
demic credits, and that significantly 
larger proportion the counseled stu- 
dents was subsequently graduated. Al- 
though research this type beset with 
problems and weaknesses, represents 
earnest effort ascertain, objectively 
possible, some the outcomes 
counseling. 

Obviously, the busy administrator 
teacher-counselor rarely has the time, 
energy, money conduct research 
thoroughgoing that described above. 
there any way which ap- 
praise, least roughly, the effectiveness 
counseling? Yes. can employ 
method which the writer likes call the 
“straws-in-the-wind” approach. con- 
sists the collection, over period 
time, data which answer questions such 
these: What are the attitudes stu- 
dents, colleagues, and parents toward 
given faculty member’s counseling activi- 
ties? there evidence anatagonism, 
and confidence? the counseling pro- 
gram has developed over period 
years, has there been gradual decrease 
the number misfits various 
courses? decrease the number 
drop-outs from college? gradual in- 
crease the number students who vol- 
untarily seek conferences with their coun- 
selors? The reader will undoubtedly 
think other pertinent questions, the 
answers which may provide least 
basis for evaluation. 
The answers questions such those 
suggested will not constitute precise, ob- 
jective, conclusive indications the effec- 
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tiveness the ineffectiveness counsel- 
ing. The data will have regarded 
incomplete and indirect 
“straws the wind.” 

How can faculty counseling programs 
improved? According the experi- 
ences number personnel admini- 
strators, faculty counseling programs can 
improved selecting counselors more 
carefully, creating more favorable 
working conditions for them, and in- 
augurating vital in-sevice training pro- 
grams. 

Selection. review the relevant 
literature leads one the conclusion 
that criteria and procedures for the selec- 
tion faculty counselors have been de- 
rived empirically rather than experi- 
mentally. This section, therefore, 
necessarily presentation opinions 
rather than well-validated conclusions. 
for example, makes plea for 
decentralized advisory program, one 
which virtually every instructor also 
adviser. makes the following rough 
appraisal the counseling competency 
the teachers the institution which 
worked: per cent the instruc- 
tors have been good; the other per 
cent, helpful; none, 
takes pains point out, however, that 
this result has been achieved, part, 
careful initial selection faculty mem- 
bers: when prospective instructors 
are interviewed, their interest advising 
and their experience its practice are 
closely scanned their marks grad- 


Charters, Freshmen Anonymous, 
Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio State Uni- 
versity XXVIII (February, 1949), 48-53. 
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uate school and their skill classroom 
teaching. interest advising lack- 
ing, they are not Bergstres- 
who believes that most institu- 
tions not every teacher will want 
should adviser, suggests that the 
committee persons who (1) know the 
faculty members well; (2) have clearly 
defined for themselves the functions that 
faculty counselors are supposed per- 
form; and (3) have considerable know- 
ledge and experience with the counsel- 
ing Such committee should 
its utmost select advisers in- 
structors who: 


(1) have genuine interest talk- 
ing with individual students about almost 
any subject under the sun and not merely 
about the counselor’s subject-matter field; 
(2) are reasonably attractive, emotionally 
mature, and well adjusted terms per- 
sonality; (3) have already become fa- 
miliar with the institution and secure 
their teaching work and relationships; (4) 
possess large share common sense; and 
(5) definitely want and prefer spend 
several hours week counseling 
regular part their total assignment 
work the 


The criteria that Bergstresser recom- 
mends appear sound, and they 
not differ substantially from the criteria 
suggested several other writers. Un- 
fortunately, many colleges not make 
the effort required for the successful 
application such standards selection. 


Working Conditions. Although 


Loc. cit. 

“In Trends Student Personnel Work 
(E. Williamson, Editor), University Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis, 1949. 

315. 

Loc. cit. 


good working conditions not inevi- 
tably lead good counseling, they 
facilitate it. say that adviser 
should have attractive office, and one 
that affords privacy, state 
But there are other aspects coun- 
selor’s working conditions that not 
meet the eye and are not, therefore, 
self-evident. For example, the load 
carries. counseling added willy-nilly 
heavy program teaching, com- 
mittee work, research, and writing, the 
adviser has understandable tendency 
give the kind attention that house- 
wives call lick and promise.” 
prevent such state affairs, some col- 
leges and universities relieve faculty 
members part their teaching 
duties. has suggested that in- 
structor who ordinarily teaches fifteen 
hours per week might have his teaching 
load reduced twelve hours 
willing devote from six eight hours 
per week counseling. Another problem 
that may conveniently subsumed 
under the rubric, “working conditions,” 
that rewarding the counselor for 
his services. Advisory work today usu- 
ally does not lead promotion aca- 
demic rank and salary “quickly” re- 
search and publications do. scarcely 
expected that many college teachers 
dent welfare that they will willing 
neglect their own welfare. 
quently, there must some practical 
program for recognizing counseling serv- 
ices—by advancement rank, in- 
creased remuneration, lessening 
teaching load, all these—in 
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order secure the full cooperation and 
services the faculty 

In-Service Training. reason- 
able assume that virtually every col- 
lege teacher can helped improve his 
counseling proficiency means in- 
service training program. The aims, 
scope, and minutiae such program 
will, course, depend the counseling 
functions deemed appropriate for the in- 
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structors who are participate. Since all 
college teachers some advisory work, 
all might well exposed some gen- 
eral principles and techniques counsel- 
ing. Faculty members who are specifi- 
cally designated “counselors,” and 
who therefore have, presumably, more 
comprehensive and more specialized 
counseling duties than the average col- 
lege instructor, need more intensive and 
more extensive in-service training. 


Ought not the teacher, who, general and not 
say universal rule,—cannot sustain order and insure proficiency 
school, without resorting fear and emulation, consider, whether 
the fault human nature himself? And will there ever 
any more that secret, silent beneficence amongst us, where the left 
hand knows not the blessings scattered the right?—will there ever 
any less this deadly strife for the ostensible signs precedence, 
the social and political arena, while the germs emulation are 
assiduously cultivated the schoolroom, the academy, and the college? 

The pale ambition men, ready sacrifice country and kind for 
self, only the fire youthful emulation, heated white heat. 
—Horace Mann Lecture Education 
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Westward the Course Empire 


WILSON 


Onward the covered wagons rolled, 
Drivers with brave, determined wills, 
Grass that silvered the wind, 
Gold that glittered from the hills. 


Danger that came with the redmen’s cry, 
Flaring hate from the signal fire, 

Rivers stem their firm advance, 
Mountains that lifted ever higher. 


Deserts bestrewn with blanching bones, 
Thirst make stout heart fail, 
that knew soothing rest, 
shadowed grave beside the trail. 


they came swelling tide, 
Eager but worn, their dream-goal nearing, 
Somewhere haven journey’s end, 
Somewhere log house clearing. 


Farther and farther the westward trek 
Until from ocean ocean spanned, 

Prairies that grew fertile fields, 
Cities that blossomed from the land. 


Behind them lay, worn old world, 
Thread-bare creeds, oppression and strife, 

Theirs now claim, under wide, free skies, 
New soil, new hope and brave new life. 


“a 
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Our Last Class Session 


SHOEMAKER 


class principles teaching has 


been meeting for one semester. 
attempt has been made produce 
environment conducive the emergence 
and development certain attributes re- 
garded essential successful and effec- 
tive teachers. Since this our last class 
session, seems fitting depart some- 
what from our customary procedure 
having quite free yet guided class dis- 
cussions. Instead, there will conclud- 
ing lecture devoted summarization 
the major characteristics teachers 
which, hoped, have been suggested, 
idealized, and nurtured 
course. description will given the 
kind teachers hoped that you are 
process becoming and will be. 

This teacher-hoped-for will de- 
scribed general terms. series re- 
quisites would produce stereotype and 
thirty stereotypes not the desired out- 
come. Human beings lose their individ- 
uality the extent that they can 
typed. Thirty distinct yet cooperative and 
similar individuals worthy objective. 
The validity the common elements 
cannot established logically. Instead, 
they should regarded personal val- 
uations and affirmations faith. 

That the qualities described are 
faith rather than truths 
which have been can proven logi- 
cally suggests the first characteristic 
the teacher desired. that you will 


cognizant and appreciative the many 
values which cannot established 
either inductive deductive reasoning, 
which cannot encompassed such 
areas study mathematics, the nat- 
ural sciences and logic. must 
granted that those methods reasoning 
have definite merits. They give em- 
phasis and certainty the rational, the 
exact, the constant, the laws which are 
But these methods also have 
definite short-comings. They are little 
value the establishing and por- 
trayal the spiritual, the aesthetic, the 
emotional, the possible, the emerging, 
the unique, the individual. 

Both the rational and the beyond-the- 
rational phases Reality must experi- 
enced man live richly and fully. 
You should regard neither phase in- 
ferior, neither superior. They are com- 
plementary. Both are necessary deal 
adequately with the all-inclusive, de- 
scribe the world man actually lives in, 
develop all aspects human potentiality. 
Much man’s most interesting and satis- 
fying behavior cannot rationally de- 
fended. seems amusing that Johnny 
the age seven, being questioned 
why persisted kissing the girls 
his class, replied, like it.” Actually, 
Johnny gave very good reason for his 
behavior. Much man’s conduct can 
explained most adequately the basis 
that like it.” That is, very satis- 
fying his innermost being. Love-mak- 
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ing, religion, literature, sports are illus- 
trative. more specific, impos- 
sible give adequate rational reasons 
for the behavior mature men playing 
game football. pure rationalist, 
such being can imagined, would re- 
gard ridiculous the spectacle eleven 
men one side imaginary line 
exerting strenuous efforts advance 
inflated pigskin toward arbitrarily 
chosen goal, only meet the vigorous 
opposition eleven other men equally 
determined that shall not ad- 
vanced. His scorn for the “irrationality 
most people” increased realizing 
that such efforts will continue for ap- 
proximately 150 minutes and that, for 
identical time, 80,000 people alternately 
will cheer and moan and few may even 
suffer heart attacks. Despite the rational- 
ist’s attitude, the game real and 
legitimate form pleasure. 

The practice teaching, sports, 
also includes activities and values which 
lie beyond rational analysis and proof. 
well known and revered university 
professor violated many the principles 
that, according most standardized rat- 
ing scales, constitute good teachers. 
did possess certain attributes, 
however, which made him unusually 
unique yet effective instructor. Un- 
doubtedly you too have had some such 
teachers. 


Memories this professor suggest 
second characteristic the teacher de- 
sired, namely that they are unique and 
striking personalities. Their presence 
the classroom felt. They need not be, 
and preferably are not domineering and 
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conspicuous. The primary thing which 
makes them outstanding neither the 
amount subject matter covered their 
classes nor the conscious realization 
certain previously defined objectives. In- 
stead the esteem which they are held 
due their ability stimulate and 
inspire students that worthy attitudes, 
lofty ideals and desire learn are 
fostered. They this best, not ex- 
hortation, but reflecting those charac- 
teristics their teaching and 
directing learning procedures that 
environment produced favorable the 
emergence similar characteristics 
others. After being exposed such in- 
struction for period time, students 
begin realize that something hap- 
pening them, that they are developing 
insights, interests and abilities, that they 
are growing power and independence. 
They sense, vaguely perhaps, that they 
are the presence Reality, that they 
are becoming part that Reality, that 
they exist and exists them. 
The third characteristic hoped for 
you teachers-to-be that you have 
this growing sense the Real. “What 
this Reality which you speak casu- 
ally?” isa legitimate query. Reality the 
sum-total all that exists. includes 
the entire realm Truth. Such areas 
culture art, music, sports, literature, 
religion, science and technology are 
major divisions, major aspects Reality. 
divisions, they have meaning and 
function and themselves but, when 
isolated from the whole, such meaning 
and function only partial. Perfect in- 
sight, meaning and function ideal 
that can only approximated, possible 
only when the parts are properly in- 
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tegrated into harmonious whole. Your 
status teacher will depend much 
your mastery and love for the divi- 
sions Reality, your insight the 
relationship such divisions the 
whole and your ability instruct stu- 
dents that they will develop similar 
understandings, insights and skills. 
other words, your areas specialization 
must seen the perspective very 
thorough general education. 

Schools devoted teacher education, 
constituted present, are not adapted 
well the production such teachers. 
seems that major objective make 
you specialists, The ideal general edu- 
cation receives some lip service but slight 
attention practice. The arbitrary lines 
which exist usually between colleges, de- 
partments and even subjects militate 
against securing general, integrated 
education. Graduation and certification 
requirements demand considerable de- 
gree specialization. Moreover, most 
college teachers are specialists and stress 
specialization. These are definite obsta- 
cles the securing general educa- 
tion. not likely that they will re- 
moved quickly ever. Consequently, 
behooves you beyond existing 
requirements, transcend present prac- 
tices. You individuals will have 
take the initiative becoming students 
the universal. and when you at- 
tempt so, you will find probably 
that the greatest obstacle attaining 
such education lies not outside but 
within you. The majority you empha- 
size that which you regard interesting, 
practical. You believe that specialists 
are demand. Consequently, your first 
concern become mathematicians, 
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scientists, musicians, historians, engi- 
neers, doctors, lawyers, teachers. you 
find adequate time and are inclined, 
you will devote some effort the task 
becoming men and women. 

you are break with present prac- 
tices emphasizing the divisions rather 
than the whole Reality, you must first 
realize and feel keenly the evils exist- 
ing practices. Emphasis specialization 
tends destroy universal values. Effec- 
tive communication impossible. Fears, 
tensions and misunderstandings are in- 
creased, Learning becomes fragmentary 
and compartmentalized. The meaning 
specific areas and tasks partial and 
biased. Moreover, the thing sought for, 
namely practical knowledge and skill, 
not attained well. Such knowledge and 
skill may practical but for what? 
Often for the seeming benefit the 
individual the group the detriment 
the whole. Probably segment 
life reveals this better than the mili- 
tary. The use gunpowder, the air- 
plane, tank and atomic energy one 
group destroy its opponents illus- 
trative. Much modern man’s finest 
thinking, his creative and inventive 
endeavors are devoted such destruc- 
tive ends. 


true that and will difficult 
secure somewhat complete general 
education together with the specialization 
needed meet requirements for certifica- 
tion, placement, and effective teaching. 
This suggests fourth quality, namely 
that you are the kind people who are 
capable and determined make con- 
tinued growth all phases Reality. 
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will your obligation, actually your 
privilege, explore all divisions cul- 
ture and integrate that which you 
learn. You aspire become good, even 
great teachers. so, increasingly you 
must become 
rected. You dare not stop where your 
teachers, your texts, your schooling 
stopped. this stage your develop- 
ment, you should have learned in- 
creasingly your own instructors. This 
does not mean that you will not learn 
from others. Man social being. His 
intellectual life owes much the stimu- 
lation and direction received from other 
people. mark your maturity, how- 
ever, will the degree which you be- 
come independent such external sti- 
All that you can expect from your 
schooling that has helped you 
formulate the attitudes, ideals, methods 
research, background and skills neces- 
sary for independent and creative 
thought and action. From there on, 
will you. Moreover, you must 
effective teachers. very able professor, 
response statement concerning the 
high quality his instruction during 
his early career, said: can’t understand 
why you students rated teaching 
highly. was young, inexperienced and 
somewhat unschooled. Perhaps was be- 
cause was learning with you.” seems 
safe say that you will better teachers 
you continue co-learners with 
your students. You too should search- 
ing earnestly for Reality. 

fifth and most essential characteristic 
desired that you have made already 
definite beginnings toward the formula- 
tions philosophy life, that your 
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philosophy will give direction your 
educational theories and practices and 
that will subject continued re- 
evaluation, change and growth. Your 
success teachers will depend much 
more your philosophy than the 
miscellaneous mass information and 
teaching techniques you have acquired. 
rule, you teachers preparation ex- 
pect taught specifically what 
given situation, such how 
deal with definite conduct problem 
You not seem realize that, while 
many such techniques should taught, 
wise and effective use them depends 
variety factors. The major 
these variables are the community, the 
class, the individuals concerned, and the 
objectives instruction. Your objectives 
should compatible with your philos- 
ophy. Your objectives and philosophy 
turn, should determine the message 
and method your instruction. 
you have well thought out philos- 
ophy, you will apt follow either 
the personal whim the moment the 
wish some dominant individual 
social group. Excellent materials and 
methods instruction can used with 
either these practices. Consequently, 
the wish whim anti-social im- 
moral, the better your materials and tech- 
niques, the greater will the evil re- 
sulting from your quite 
probable that many such teachers could 
have been found Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy, could found Soviet 
Russia today. These instances should 
make clear the primary importance 
not only philosophy education but 
philosophy that compatible with our 
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democratic and religious heritage. 
Contemporary teacher education pro- 
grams tend overemphasize methodol- 
ogy and neglect the formulation 
personal philosophy. The content pro- 
fesional courses deals slightly, all, 
with historical trends and developments. 
Instead, the school system now exists 
described considerable detail and 
methods are suggested for dealing with 
instructional, disciplinary and organiza- 
tional situations. “How things” 
overemphasized the neglect “What 
and Why should done?” The 
result that both the teaching staff and 
instructional procedures have become too 
mechanical, too divorced from life. 
The principle being stressed that 
you should become teachers who con- 
ceive teaching demanding much 
more than knowledge your subject 
and skill the use methods. While 
such knowledge and skill are requisites, 
necessary also that you possess values 
adequate variety, consistency and 
depth live abundantly and intently, 
that you can defend such values, and that 
your methods teaching are appropriate 
for their realization. Excellent methods 
can used teach meaningless skills 
and bodies information but both teach- 
ing and learning lose much their 
potential significance and zest. philos- 
ophy can impart meaning, purpose and 
vitality both instruction and learning. 
Both teacher and pupils sense its worth, 
its appeal and its Reality just children 
sense true may seem 
impossible task prepare you that 
you have philosophy which you can 
defend together with versatility, under- 
standing and use appropiate teaching 
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procedures. impossible, then effec- 
tive teacher education impossible also. 
You will trained rather than educated 
teach. all extended forms 
training, the primary incentives learn 
will such external successes certifi- 
cate, diploma, grade rather than 
the intrinsic meaning and worth the 
instruction being received. 

The learning materials and the 
acquisition skills which are not under- 
stood and appreciated seem all preva- 
lent today all phases schooling. The 
idea learning for the sake knowing 
and appreciating has been quite strongly 
depreciated. the degree that such in- 
centives have been lost, interest educa- 
tion has declined. Increasingly 
about 1920, schoolmen have tended 
place more and more emphasis cur- 
riculum revisions, improved buildings 
and equipment and improved methods 
teaching. would amusing, were 
not serious, observe how leaders 
education have worked long and faith- 
fully institute reforms which 
supreme good, namely the acquisition 
culture, can made appealing and 
attractive. Significant many these 
reforms are, they are practically worth- 
less unless the teachers who instituted 
them are fired love learning and 
sense mission. The pragmatic in- 
clination contemporary society and 
schools education, with its emphasis 
relativism, practicality, and 
modernity has made difficult secure 
many such teachers. Educators are not 
convinced the worth teachers 
who are philosophically inclined and, 
they were, could not agree the 
attributes desired. Everyone will agree, 
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however, both “the what and 
how” when Bill, aged has noticeable 
nasal discharge. Such definite, objective, 
mechanical technique aspects education 
have dual They can de- 
fined and agreed upon and can taught 
even pupils mediocre intelligence. 
Consequently, this phase teacher edu- 
cation has become dominant. Neces- 
sary is, dubious value unless 
used ingenious teachers who have and 
employ system values which they 
can defend, who have abiding interest 
Reality, and whose primary concern 
initiate youths into the realm the 


Real. 


This fifth attribute the good teacher 
slight worth unless accompanied 
sixth, namely the courage teach 
accordance with your philosophy. This 
especially true such philosophy 
causes you deviate your values, 
customary and accepted. Racial, social, 
economic and national tensions are acute 
today. Such tensions are due inter- 
group conflicts values, policies and 
practices. teachers, you can much 
help resolve tensions. You will 
significant people your community. 
You will the educators youth and 
thus tomorrow’s citizens, citizens who 
will both leaders and followers. 
possible exert considerable influence 
the adults your community. you 
these things fail them, you 
will help determine “The Shape 
Things Come.” Whether that shape 
will better worse than that which 
now exists will depend much people 
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necessary that you analyze prevailing 
beliefs and institutional practices. 
times you will need teach values and 
suggest practices which are variance 
with those now existing. This due 
the fact that past and current beliefs, 
values and practices have produced pres- 
ent conditions. Consequently, some 
changes will needed those beliefs, 
values and practices conditions are 
improved. While hoped that you 
will become teachers capable doing 
these things, you must realize that 
them will somewhat hazardous. 
Socrates and Jesus can cited evi- 
dence. Vested interests have always 
feared vital teaching and have tended 
brand the teacher who does vision- 
ary, crack-pot, and even 
subversive. They will jeopardize your 
reputation and perhaps your position. 

Knowing that such fate may await 
you, you will tend one three 
things. First, most you will teach that 
which society dictates. You tend be- 
lieve that anyway. Moreover, takes 
courage, little imagination and less effort 
so. Those you who join this 
group will have few anxious moments. 
You will able teach until retire- 
ment age reached. Moreover, you will 
for youth follow. But you will never 
experience the real joys teaching. 
fact those you who adopt this position 
due either fear policy are apt be- 
come frustrated and bitter because, 
Judas, you too have betrayed “your mas- 
ter.” second group will dissenters 
and will teach you believe regardless 
the public. Your career teacher 


apt stormy, brief, and unsatisfac- 
tory both society and you. third 
group, the one which hoped that 
you will belong, recognizes that while 
the teacher must van society, 
dare not too far advance for effec- 
tive comradeship and communication. 
The ideal teacher harmonious blend- 
ing appreciation for and respect 
conflicting values and practices, you 
become such teacher, you will exper- 
ience few moments anxiety, will find 
teaching creative and satisfying activity, 
and will loved and revered many. 

seventh and final characteristic 
the teacher desired understanding 
of, respect and love for people and 
especially for those school age. This 
attribute stated and briefly not 
because unimportant but because 
assumed that you possess already 
you would not have chosen the profes- 
sion teaching. You should realize that 
youths increase best “in wisdom and 
stature and favor God and man” 
when the teacher-pupil relationship one 
mutual respect, understanding, friend- 
ship and appreciation. When nurtured 
such environment, they are more apt 
possess the dynamic needed for most 
complete and most wholesome develop- 
ment their potentialities. 

The primary purpose this course has 
been produce teachers with character- 
istics described. The major these 
are: First, that while you will subject 
all values, ideas and practices the most 
searching rational evaluation, you will 
recognize the rational being only one 
important aspect Reality. Others are 
the spiritual, the aesthetic, and the 
humane. Second, that you will stable, 
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yet imaginative, creative, venturesome 
and unique teachers you help in- 
itiate and direct the learning process. 
Third, that you will continue your efforts 
secure increased mastery Reality 
well specialized knowledge some 
limited phase. Fourth, that you will 
co-learner with and close companion 
your students. Fifth, that you will 
regard the formulation philosophy 
your first duty. Such philosophy 
should subject constant re-evalu- 
ation and reconstruction and the guid- 
ing and motivating factor all your 
major decisions and activities. You must 
realize also that methods well ends 
instruction are important. The 
methods used, however, should appro- 
priate you, your philosophy, your 
students, your subjects and your society. 
Sixth, that you will sincere, relentless 
and courageous, yet considerate and 
adaptable you lead students their 
search for the Just, the Good, the True, 
the Beautiful, the Real. Seventh, that 
you will have understanding of, 
respect and love for people and 
especially for those school age. 

The major attributes the teachers 
hoped that you will become have been 
sketched. They are suggestive rather 
than final and definitive. seems, how- 
ever, that you possess these, addition 
you will possess others which are neces- 
sary make you effective teachers and 
well-balanced people. One the greatest 
opportunities, challenges, 
awaits those you who become good 
teachers. You can live, and ultimately 
die, knowing that both individuals and 
society are better because you have lived 
and taught. 
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Nore: Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


EDUCATION 


New York: Henry Holt and Co. 555 
$4.50. 

this text evident that the author 
has kept the general reader mind well 
the student Education. The language, 
organization, and selection content are 
designed for wide reading audience. The 
language reasonably simple, non-techni- 
cal for the most part, and very readable. 
Units are drawn from several the foun- 
dational areas education. this sense 
the content diverse. However, not 
without continuity and meaning. The em- 
phasis upon problematic introduction 
education the context the contem- 
porary world scene. Although the work 
does reach into American history briefly for 
needed backgrounds, the emphasis the 
Century, particularly recent decades. 

The author believes that the problems 
American education ultimately involve 
philosophical commitment. This commit- 
ment democracy says: “It the 
prime thesis this book that our choices re- 
lating American education must made 
reference some system collection 
values principles which conceive 
democratic.” 

The most appropriate place for the use 
this book the undergraduate level 
Teacher Education program in- 
troductory course. Although not substitute 
for courses History American Educa- 
tion, Philosophy Education, Educational 
Sociology, School and Society, and Educa- 
tional Administration, should serve ad- 
mirably where brief introduction these 
broad fields needed. 


The book divided into seven 
Part one reviews the highlights Ameri- 
can history introduction the nature 
American Part two compares 
and contrasts “Conflicting Purposes for 
American Education” through the cate- 
gories traditionalist and experimentalist 
approaches The complex con- 
flict philosophies education neces- 
sarily Part three has chapters 
elementary, secondary, and higher learn- 
ing, with chapter out-of-class activities 
added. each case very brief historical 
sketch leads current considerations 
purposes, operations, and Part 
four devoted the problems adminis- 
tration education local, state, and fed- 
eral levels. very interesting and helpful 
chapter “Education and World Or- 
ganization” Part five sketches 
the preparation and selection teachers. 
Part six surveys the influences social 
forces such communication media, busi- 
ness, labor, politics and other forces 
American society. Part seven deals with 
current problems highly controversial 
nature contemporary American educa- 
tion. Included are some needed current in- 
formation UNESCO, teacher certifica- 
tion, teacher placement, federal aid edu- 
cation, and the problem academic free- 
dom. 

someone once said, “Any simplifica- 
tion oversimplification.” But this can- 
not helped are have textbooks. 
was probably unintentional that the 
author seemed present the Experimental 
philosophies education more favor- 
able light than the Traditional ones. Yet 
tion overtly. and large, Professor Lee 
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has written commendable introductory 
text. 

WEGENER 
University Texas 


CHILD TRAINING AND PERSONALITY: 
Whiting and Irvin Child. Yale 
University Press. 346 pp. $5.00. 

This title might mislead some fond par- 
ent who looking for help how bring 
his off-spring. might get some clues, 
but he’ll find few generalized recommenda- 
tions for action. This research report 
careful scientists which will most 
psychology. 

the words the authors, the purposes 
the report research are four-fold: 

First, concerned with the problem 
how culture integrated through the medium 
personality processes. This concern leads 
inevitably interested the influence both 
culture upon personality and personality 
upon culture. 

Second, oriented toward testing general 
hypotheses about human behavior any and all 
societies rather than toward achieving de- 
tailed understanding any one society. 

Third, uses the correlational method for 
testing hypotheses. The particular form this takes 
our study the cross-cultural method, 
which each culture considered unit. 

Fourth, while draws upon psychoanalytic 
theory important source hypotheses, the 


concepts general behavior theory are used 
formulating hypotheses. 


single research project could hope 
achieve these ambitious goals their en- 
tirety, but the one reported this volume 
makes significant beginnings. examines 
the child-training practices seventy-five 
societies, and attempts relate these 
personality development. interest 
that U.S. middle class among the culture 
groups the study. 

The attempt quantify data test 
The techniques are carefully applied 
and often with significant results. Some- 
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times, however, the figures are small that 
statistical treatment becomes meaningless. 
Nevertheless, the technique should use- 
ful for other researchers. 

The report illustrates the successful co- 
operation scholars from two disciplines 
—anthropology and psychology. psycho- 
logical treatment anthropological mate- 
rial not new idea, but seldom has been 
dealt with systematically. 

CUNNINGHAM 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM AGE 
Twelfth Yearbook the 
John Dewey Society, Gordon Hull- 
fish, Editor, New York, Harper 
Brothers. 224 pp. $3.00. 

This volume contains salient message 
for those who have concern for the fu- 
ture free men. Thirteen recognized 
American educators, representing divergent 
areas interests, present herein common 
point view with respect the encroach- 
ments and arrogations upon the democratic 
way life. These threats exist many 
forms and they jeopardize the very phases 
the free way life which distinguish 
democracy from totalitarianism. The au- 
thors point out clearly some the issues 
which are rooted religion, law and govern- 
ment, educaton, the social processes, com- 
munity pressures, military training, scientific 
research, and the like, and they show how 
these issues have created anxiety because the 
mind man not always free cope 
with them. These issues can resolved 
satisfactorily only through the process 
freedom inquiry. Anxieties begin where 
freedom intelligence ends, 

The authors Educational Freedom 
Age Anxiety not propose final 
solution the issues that perplex man. 
attempt would violate the spirit 
their book’s thesis. They do, however, 
show how these issues can resolved and 
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how encroachments upon the democratic 
way life can thwarted. resolve 
conflicts, preserve democracy, and ease 
anxiety one condition imperative: “free- 
dom inquiry” must prevail. long 
the mind man free investigate, free 
evaluate, and free choose, the future 
free men secure. Deny these conditions 
and the future democracy doomed. 
Freedom inquiry democratic process 
which essential the defense democ- 
racy. Any inroad, made consciously un- 
consciously friend foe democracy, 
restrict, influence inhibit the freedom 
inquiry totalitarianism and the cause 
much our anxiety. Thus the basis for 
the urgent plea Educational Freedom 
Age Anxiety for the “freedom 
inquiry.” 

Educational Freedom Age 
Anxiety small volume yet large 
comprehension; easy reading yet great 
challenge. This book that will not 
soon become out date. valuable 
the teacher helping him clarify 
for himself the importance freedom 
inquiry both method and goal 
education. The parent can helped this 
book aiding his child secure his own 
future. And the American citizen this 
volume points way out the dilemma 
present anxieties and charts the course 
designed insure the future free men. 

PoINDEXTER 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Jordan. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Incorporated, 533 pp. $5.25 
Professor Jordan has done splendidly 

what set out do, namely, set forth 

the principles measurement and use 

limited number tests, principally paper 

and pencil tests, illustrate the principles 

set forth. the first several chapters the 
author has discussed the conventional topics, 
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validity, reliability and other criteria for 
judging and choosing 
ments and the principles and practices 
constructing various kinds achievement 
tests. The discussion somewhat superior 
the average discussion being somewhat more 
modern, good chapter included for test 
batteries, then follows series chapters 
measurement various fields both 
the elementary school and the secondary 
school. very unique and valuable feature 
these chapters the statement the ob- 
jectives instruction number these 
fields the beginning the discussion 
tests. Professor Jordan does well any- 
one could attempting bridge the gap 
between available tests and the objectives. 
many instances the gap almost un- 
bridgable. There are many good tests 
the various fields today that impos- 
sible for the author this book discuss 
them all even describe any them 
great detail. Unfortunately the discussions 
ran very much paper and pencil tests 
the objective type and 
fore neglected somewhat means meas- 
urement various types so-called “in- 
tangibles” which are important objectives 
indeed increasing importance recent 
years, each the various field subjects. 

Part Two consists excellent dis- 
cussion measurement intelligence in- 
cluding group tests, individual tests and 
and some discussion their usefulness. 

Part Three likewise excellent dis- 
cussion measurement personality and 
particularly interests and attitudes and 
also means measurement general per- 
sonality traits. While this excellent 
brief discussion this field should not 
thought complete, thorough and 
detailed discussion personality measure- 
ment. 

The last chapter the book, constituting 
Chapter Nine, devoted Statistical 
Methods. This exceptionally well done 
and treated connection with its rela- 
tionship for measurement. This prima- 
rily for the benefit those people who have 
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not had real course Statistical Methods 
and should mastered those people 
before getting very far into the book. 
should also constitute good review for 
those whose course statistical methods has 
been sometime the past and whose 
knowledge has become hazy. 

Professor Jordan congratulated 
his excellent contribution the better 
textbooks the field measurement. 
almost certainly shall have, spite the 
large number books which have appeared 
this field recent years, very satisfac- 
tory number adoptions textbook 
colleges and universities and doubt will 
read many independently. 

Harv 
University Colorado 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING 
Umstattd. Ginn and Company, 483 pp. 
$4.50. 

The two main tasks education accord- 
ing the author Umstattd, the 
revision his book Secondary School 
Teaching, are consolidate our cultural 
positions and conserve vital resources for 
future advances toward human freedom. 
Throughout the book one finds careful 
utilization the historical developments 
education down through the centuries. 
addition time-tested principles living 
recorded for historical documents, the 
author feels that must help our youth 
relearn democratic principles through vigor- 
ous contact with our American culture. The 
best classroom procedures should provide 
for well-integrated learning made possible 
through the unit type teaching. 

The book exceptionally well organized. 
The four major divisions are: 


Pre-instructional problems 

Procedures involving unit teaching 
Additional classroom procedures 
Associated activities the teacher 


general overview, outline form, 
given the beginning each chapter. 
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The first five chapters deal with what 
the author calls “pre-instructional prob- 
With the exception the first and 
fifth chapters, this division well done. 
The objectives secondary education are 
presented clearly and with appropriate his- 
torical setting. Emphasis placed upon un- 
derstanding the individual pupil and his de- 
velopment. Adjusting the school curriculum 
individual needs and helping pupils ad- 
just the school are satisfactorily pre- 
sented, Chapters one and five depend too 
heavily upon older studies and upon second- 
ary 

The volume’s second section, chapters 
six through nine, deals with the procedures 
involved the Unit Type Teaching. 
The most significant contribution 
found this part the historical rootage 
the unit type teaching. The last two 
chapters deal with modern applications 
the basic principles unit teaching. The 
whole section lacks the vitality that would 
present rich teaching unit were de- 
scribed detail and ample classroom ex- 
amples were presented. 

Additional classroom procedures are dis- 
cussed the third division the book. 
The chapter planning learning activi- 
ties might well have been incorporated with 
chapter eight. Chapter eleven, probably due 
limitations the amount revision al- 
lowed, covers some helpful suggestions 
teaching procedures but mainly based 
upon out-dated secondary sources. The 
chapters visual aids and radio should 
stimulating and helpful beginning teach- 
ers. More attention should given tele- 
vision and the communicative arts gen- 
eral, 

The final division, consisting two 
chapters, have helpful suggestions for stu- 
dent teachers extra-instructional activi- 
ties school and community and self- 
analysis and professional improvement. 

over-all appraisal the book would 
that should serve good supplemen- 
tary text for course dealing with second- 
ary school teaching. supplemented with 
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workbook and other current instructional 
materials, such the author doubt does 
his own classes, the text should prove 
quite adequate. 

University California, Los Angeles 


Tue Chester Mc- 
Nerney. McGraw-Hill, 1953, 292 
$4.50. 

Chester McNerney The Cur- 
riculum fills gap our curriculum texts. 
His basic purpose appears present 
the current status the curriculum both 
the elementary and secondary levels. This 
was done satisfactorily the Lees the 
elementary level but have not had 
book that combined the two. 

The approach fundamentally sound 
and present trends and practices are pre- 
sented from the life needs (both personal 
and social) approach. Chapters the dif- 
ferent subject areas make the book usable 
specialists such people art, music, in- 
dustrial arts and home economics. The style 
readable, although the teacher using the 
book will always faced with the prob- 
lem helping the student break through 
educational verbage his own reality. The 
illustrations practice are 
sources, practice which may may not 
desirable. The author skillfully integrated 
the fundamental work the Educational 
Policies Commission and the life adjustment 
studies. 

There chapter how curriculum 
change takes place, sound approach, al- 
though this not major emphasis the 
book. 

This good book for professional 
libraries well for the text use. con- 
cluding list films relating the cur- 
riculum should useful college and 
community curriculum workers. 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Maurice Woolf and Jeanne 
Woolf, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
406 pp. $5.00. 

Throughout this book the authors em- 
phasize the integration the student per- 
sonnel program both high school and 
college. They stress the point that student 
personnel work needs considered 
its relationship the total program. Al- 
though the larger part the material deals 
with college, there enough treatment 
the high school level show the problems 
and role student personnel work that 
area. Most similar books have dealt with 
the high school college student personnel 
program separately. This book does fairly 
good job bringing the two areas together 
for joint consideration. 

The authors have philosophical point 
view which adds their general ap- 
School activities are considered 
part the world Student 
personnel work considered “not only 
toward reaching the objectives the edu- 
cational system but effective imple- 
ment our democratic society 
international relations.” 

There definite feeling social con- 
sciousness which evidenced Chapter 
when some our current national problems 
such literacy, mental health, 
ductivity are presented backdrop for 
needs student personnel work. Chapter 
which called Social Context 
Counseling” further demonstrates this 
social consciousness touching some 
sociological factors which may form the 

This the kind book which can 
used textbook the upper undergradu- 
ate level graduate level 
ductory student personnel psychology course 
guidance course. The authors give 
adequate general coverage 
that would need considered such 
introductory course. The treatment 
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practical with helpful examples, charts, and 
excellent 277 item bibliography. There 
are also several short bibliographies pre- 
sented within chapters, e.g., references 
the leadership class are presented the 
chapter dealing with student government. 

Appropriately the authors give attention 
current topics chapter basis which 
are problems most high school and college 
student personnel programs: democratic 
leadership, student government, group ther- 
apy, discipline, orientation, faculty advising, 
training student personnel workers, and 
administration student personnel pro- 
grams. 

Chapter which deals with student 
government and extra-class activities dis- 
cusses advantages and disadvantages 
sororities and fraternities. The 
deferred rushing given attention. This 
chapter will receive comment because the 
authors conclude that apparently sororities 
and fraternities not prepare members for 
democratic citizenship, although the poten- 
tial exists the group living situation. Some 
proponents Greek organizations may take 
issue this point. 

Three the better chapters from the 
standpoint selection topics and adequate 
coverage are Chapters and 13. These 
deal with college housing, positive forces 
discipline, and administration the student 
personnel program. The last chapter pre- 
sents several diagrams the administrative 
structure student personnel programs for 
small and large high schools and small and 
large colleges. 

The value this book its practical 
treatment problems and issues which 
counselor student personnel administrator 
must deal with the day day operation 
program. There little emphasis given 
theoretical consideration except impli- 
The authors have documented their 
points well. 


BuRNETT 
Ohio State University 
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THE TEACHING-LEARNING 
Nathaniel Cantor. Dryden Press. 348 pp. 
$2.90. 

This book found upon the responses 
two small seminar groups twelve 
fifteen students each, meeting for one two- 
hour session per week through one semester. 
The setting was Columbia University 
the school year 1951-52. The author 
and group leader served visiting professor 
sociology Columbia this school year. 
The machinery operation used illus- 
trate the teaching-learning process that 
which has come known group dy- 
namics. 

The questions and stimulator statements 
used the group leader and the responses 
members the group were recorded. 
Excerpts from these transcriptions are used 
supporting data about which the author 
has built his interpretations. 

the book, quoted group responses are 
used three ways. First, they are used 
illustration how the author succeeded 
building the processes interaction 
between teacher and students which has 
attempted express the catch phrase 
the title, the teaching-learning process. 
Secondly, they are used support basic 
theses about learning which the author 
proposes, assumes. Thirdly, they are 
used evidence changes attitudes and 
thinking the members the seminar 
group, presumably brought about through 
the group dynamics approach. 

addition that part the book built 
around the transcripts group responses, 
there are five six chapters that are devoted 
largely Professor Cantor’s interpretation 
the learning process. This true the 
introduction, the chapter devoted “or- 
thodox and present traditional 
teacher education, and the chapters 
the “propositions modern learning” and 
“new teachers for new world.” The 
assumptions “orthodox teaching” may 
true part, but should clear that these 
are assumptions the author about “ortho- 
dox teaching” and, presented, not sup- 
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ported significant evidence that most 
“orthodox teaching” based upon them. 
Perhaps the same way, the “propositions 
modern learning” tend assumptions, 
least theories which need the accumula- 
tion further supporting evidence 
objective nature. 

The book stimulating and thought pro- 
voking. should aid breaking the pro- 
tective shell that sometimes thrown about 
accepted practices teaching. Bibliographies 
are extensive and current, well off the 
beaten path customary methodology. 

The reader must keep mind that 
process group dynamics limited the 
scope experiences existing within the 
members the participating group. The 
experiences twelve fifteen people may 
suggestive, but perhaps not prove any- 
thing new. 

There considerable contribution 
pedaguese the text. can left the 
reader judge how much this neces- 
sary. Improved clarity for the casual reader 
might attained omitting modifying 
some the imported terminology. 

The book does not offer complete 
coverage the total range learning 
processes and accompanying methods. 
One cannot teach the balancing chemical 
equations, typewriting, nor clothing con- 
struction through discussion 
niques. Its greatest contribution the 
importance teacher attitudes classroom 
situations. 

University Missouri 


Columbia University 
Press, New York City. 184 pp. $3.00 


The central thesis this book deals with 
problem vital democracy and in- 
dustrial society. sound study the pre- 
dictive techniques now available and use 
for determining the success potential 
those who apply and are accepted col- 
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leges and universities. even more im- 
perative that our society find ways ac- 
cord opportunities for the large number 
who should college. America has paid 
attention the development and conserva- 
tion her natural and physical resources, 


has largely neglected its superior human 


resources, 

Hollinshead deals fairly and adequately 
with the problem the “American School 
System” highway” and its great 
success below the secondary level with the 
resulting complexities confronting the high 

identifying those who should col- 
lege, the author places heavy reliance 
arbitrary figure the upper one-fourth 
ability determined the I.Q. those 
above 110. Many feel that the I.Q. has 
several basic weaknesses and passing atten- 
tion given this page 38. 

What will the cost society terms 
dollars carefully treated and much 
evidence presented that America can 
afford spend more those who should 
receive its finest training. 

The “thumbnail sketches” both the 
secondary schools and colleges are interest- 
ingly done and usually the case with 
“sketches” leave out much and deal in- 
adequately many respects and with over- 
simplification. Taken whole these 
sketches accomplish their purpose showing 
great variations. 

The author makes good case for gov- 
ernment participation the financing 
higher education and recognizes that safe- 
guards must provided. Not all will agree 
with all the conclusions reached Chap- 
ter VI, however, imperative that 
answers found. 

Dr. Hollinshead’s must reading for 
those who have responsibility for higher edu- 
cation. All secondary school principals and 
high school guidance personnel should care- 
fully study this book. 


University Pittsburgh 
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ENGLISH 


ENGLIsH Charles Chan- 
dler Parkhurst, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Sec- 
ond edition, 417 pp. $2.96. 

The demands modern business have 
encouraged the development practical 
material for the better education the busi- 
ness employee. Whether the office and 
only responsible for writing letters, the 
sales floor having direct contact with cus- 
tomers, the need for writing and speaking 
clear, forceful, and correct English great. 

The requisite English for business 
not different from the common, every- 
day practical English—it simply the 
application the principles written 
spoken English the language business. 

The second edition divided into two 
sections, Business Eng- 
lish, Business Letters. 

This first section deals with the applica- 
tion basic rules and principles English 
business usage. The initial chapter under- 
takes the justification for business students 
making special study English. The use 
outlines for developing clarity writing 
and thinking, and the factors pertinent 
success letter writing—imagination, 
humor, good judgment—are discussed. 

Other essentials considered the first 
part the book include the physical appear- 
ance the form, letterhead, 
penmanship, common parts the letter, 
additional sheets, postscripts, envelope ad- 
dress and method for criticizing letter. 
The application rules for punctuation 
section includes the use the period, ques- 
tion mark, exclamation point, comma, semi- 
colon, colon, quotation marks, parentheses, 
dashes, brackets, apostrophe, and hyphen. 
Special attention given the use num- 
bers amounts money, dates, addresses, 
percentages, time, etc. One section de- 
voted the importance word study and 
vocabulary building. Writers effective 
business letters must able choose words 
accurately and express the message the 
most effective All this must 
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accomplished wthout creating lengthy 
letter misuse words and phrases. 

Chapters and Part One analyze 
the grammar the business letters and 
cover such topics agreement subject 
and predicate, use pronouns, adjectives, 
adverbs, verbs, prepositions, and 
tions. The essential qualities underlying ef- 
fective letter writing are discussed under 
the eight C’s letter writing—clearness, 
conciseness, 
cheerfulness, courtesy, consideration, and 
character. The importance unity and 
coherence sentence and paragraph struc- 
ture presented clear manner. 

The second part deals with the factors 
which contribute the composition 
good sales letter, because every letter 
business sales letter some respect. 
Special types and uses, such the form 
letter, letters inquiry response, and those 
asking favors are covered. Routine business 
letters for orders, acknowledgments, and 
remittances are included the text. Spe- 
cial letters for reservations, invitations, and 
those expressing appreciation, congratula- 
tions, and sympathy are analyzed. Con- 
siderable emphasis placed the planning 
and writing good sales letter. Special- 
purpose letters, such those dealing with 
problems credit, applications, collections, 
and adjustments, are given thorough treat- 
ment. 

The final chapter devoted the special 
aspects report writing applied busi- 

Such special features the business vo- 
cabulary and spelling test which appear 
the close each chapter add value the 
book. addition the usual questions for 
class discussion each chapter 
problems which make practical application 
principles involved business. 

The. major topics are well arranged, 
with many division and subdivision head- 
ings. The examples used illustrating the 
practical application English rules and 
principles are interesting and logical. 
whole the book well organized and cov- 
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ers the problems applied business English 
very well. 

Kansas State Teachers College 


HISTORY 


Freeman Butts and 
Lawrence Cremin. Henry Holt and 
Company, 628 pp. $5.75 
This book represents departure from 

the type textbook well known those 

who are the teachers the course “His- 
tory American Education.” This true 
not only for the content the study, but, 
also, for the organization the content. 

The departure these respects great 

that serious questions would seem arise 

evaluating the book suitable text 
the field. 

From the standpoint content, the study 
contains wealth material, but the bulk 
the emphasis upon the American cul- 
ture rather than upon the school social 
institution. only four the sixteen chap- 
ters which make the study the authors 
concern themselves with educational prac- 
tices. Examples other chapter headings 
are “The Colonial Mind,” “The Growth 
the American Republic,” “The Emer- 
gence Industrial America,” “Intellectual 
Stresses and Strains,” and “The Clash 
Educational Ideas.” might well argued 
that such study belongs more the arts 
and sciences area than professional edu- 
cation, possibly best program 
advanced general education. 

From the standpoint the teaching 
value the book, equally serious prob- 
lem found the organization the 
materials. —The book divided into four 
parts, each representative period 
American history. With this chronological 
division one should find serious fault, 
although the reviewer would prefer dif- 
ferent chronological pattern. the sub- 
jecting the text rigid four chapters 


structure that raises the most serious ques- 
tions with reference the relative value 
the book text. Each period given the 
same value every other period, and each 
chapter the same value every other chap- 
ter. Each the four parts the study fol- 
lows rigid pattern setting forth 
order: first the culture the period 
under discussion; second, the ideology the 
time; third, the prevailing educational 
thought; and, fourth, the educational prac- 
tices. This could well called the Her- 
bartian method organizing materials for 
textbook. The simplicity the method 
deceptive, for carries with deadening 
rigidity. 

good illustration the problem con- 
fronting the authors writing book 
this kind found any one the chapters 
dealing with educational Chap- 
ter 12, which covers the period from 1865 
more different types educational prac- 
tices, among which are ““The Organization 
Education the South,” ““The Con- 
tinuing Growth Elementary Education,” 
“The Growth the Public High School,” 
“The Expansion and Extension Higher 
Education,” “The Growth Federal 
Participation Education,” and “Profes- 
sional Organization.” adequate treat- 
ment any the educational areas under 
discussion was possible because the limita- 
tions space. All which points not only 
the sacrifice professional content for 
the more detailed cultural analysis, but 
the failure treat, systematic manner, 
any the areas under discussion. 

Looked from other angles, much can 
said for the study. the whole the 
authors have written book which 
scholarly, and which conforms 
able standards excellence. There 
justifiable balance between factual content 
and interpretation. Although there not 
much the study that could considered 
new and original, such not expected 
text this kind. 

Certainly the value this text will de- 
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end large degree upon the use that 

made the teacher, and upon the level 
the training the student. From the 
point view. would asking 
lot expect the undergraduate student 
cover, and even partially understand, all 
the contents the study. For the graduate 
level student, these problems might well 
not exist. There can doubt about the 
value the book source reference. 
this respect, would useful the 
layman well the professional edu- 

The strongest point the whole study, 
and one that will appeal many teachers 
the field, the recognition the need 
for more interpretative history Ameri- 
can education. Professional education, more 
than any other time our educational 
history, needs know where going. 
Teachers and school administrators need 
more than techniques, methods, and visual 
aids, worthy these may be. They need 
grounding the social foundations our 
educational program these efforts are 
fruitful and keeping with our Ameri- 
can cultural heritage. This need for 
broader understanding and deeper insight 
into our present educational efforts the 
authors have unfortunate 
that such materials were not presented 
more professional frame reference, and 
with less rigidity structural organization. 

University Missouri 


Wehle, with Introduction Allan 
Nevins. The Macmillan Company. 300 
pp. $4.00 
This volume would far more appro- 

priately titled “Presidents from Wilson 

through Roosevelt who have known me.” 

The hidden threads history, which have 

filled the looms the ages, are still safely 

out sight. The value this book will 
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the help may give historians untying 
few knots among the hidden threads. 

The author’s preface the volume 
superb but bears little relationship the 
chapters follow. The preface avows that 
many pivotal events have been influenced 
the narrowest differences. “Whether 
peace war,” Mr. writes, 
“whether the lives nations their 
leaders, the outcome has often turned 
follows the line force, can miss slender 
influences that have 
ciency into dominance, vice versa. 
must the alert for accidental combina- 
tions personalities and events that lend 
some new meaning episode era.” 
All this granted thousand times over 
but nothing garnered from these pages 
how things could otherwise just which 
the things recounts are deemed fall 
this category. 

personal narrative Mr. Wehle’s 
services the Government and his observa- 
tions about several presidents and other high 
officials, the volume makes interesting read- 
ing. The author has had distinguished 
career lawyer and served numerous 
important posts during both World Wars. 
able supply numerous hitherto un- 
known anecdotes about life official circles 
and adds himself the growing list 
persons who pushed Franklin 
Roosevelt toward the presidency. 

The “Retrospect and Prospect” ends the 
volume the same high note which the 
preface started it. The intervening pages 
meander through all kinds interesting 
personal experiences but contribute little 
the thesis that history any era 
sterile unless affords some guidance 
the next.” 

Equally difficult relate the main 
narrative this concluding observation: 
“From the many events that have re- 
viewed touched upon, insistent 
thought emerges: should continuously 
subject all our laws and policies critical 
analysis for their present and future value. 
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should keep them revised and refreshed 
for current and prospective use.” Well said, 
but chance the determiner, what’s the 
use? 

THRIFT, JR. 
Florida Southern College 


Baldwin. Volume 933 pp. $6.00. 
Volume II, 912 pp. $6.00. The Ameri- 
can Book Co. 


These two volumes give full treatment 
American History. They can useful 
basic material for college course the 
subject. The material treated consider- 
able detail and shows the coloration 
events the last decades with their newer 
philosophies life. 

The introductory chapters, more than 
some histories do, places the narrative 
our country the context the old world’s 
history more than usual, trend which 
however, becoming more evident later 
writings. Instead treating the United 
States isolation the beginning the 
first World War has been customary, the 
author interprets our national history 
terms what occurring the different 
stages other parts the world. Toynbee 
and Sorokin among others have set pat- 
tern historical writing which draws gen- 
eral principles, they being less interested 
historical details. some extent this re- 
cent trend shown this set books. Yet, 
there seems abundance detail. 
support the positions taken examples 
are drawn from the lives contemporary 
persons, though some these are not 
great consequence interpreting the age. 
One cannot escape the impression that the 
author “sold” particular philosophy 
history, conviction which strength- 
ened examples individuals which sup- 
port his thesis. Surely there were examples 
men who served their country objectively 
they saw best. 

the reviewer’s opinion, there are some 
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serious omissions and misplaced emphases, 
For example, little attention given 
religious history except derogatory 
time when there nation-wide em- 
phasis upon spiritual anud moral values, this 
seems serious omission. One has the feel- 
ing, too, that some the persons who pass 
across the stage this history are judged 
terms their personal appearance and 
personal traits character. Granting that 
these may, and often do, enter into the 
policy the person, one cannot escape the 
conclusion that would more objective 
were these men judged their poli- 
cies rather than the superficialities ap- 
pearance and conduct. attempt 
critical men and their policies the author 
falls into the too easy negative criticism with 
inadequate emphasis upon constructive ap- 
proach. The general impression that for- 
eigner would receive from reading these 
volumes would not too flattering our 
nation. sure, true history, faults 
must recorded well merits, but the 
reviewer has the feeling that there too 
little sympathy here treating the con- 
tributions men past periods sympatheti- 
cally, interpreting their actions terms 
the spirit and backgrounds their time, 
rather than conceived our more 
modern day, after attitudes have been 
changed for the better. 

Despite the wealth detail the treat- 
ment which the author gives the history 
and its excellent points, one could wish the 
volumes would give guidance and construc- 
tive approach the struggling present day 
students search for some fundamental 
principles upon which stand and act. Stu- 
dents generally seem dislike the study 
history, which ought one the most 
stimulating subjects the whole curricu- 
lum. Perhaps this because they sense the 
futility subject matter which, true 
tradition, factual but one which often does 
not present constructive approach their 
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THE AND THE Arnold 
Toynbee. Oxford University Press. 
$2.00 
Widespread discussion has been aroused 

recent series Reith Lectures given Professor 

Arnold Toynbee. The lectures—radioed both 

home and overseas the British Broadcasting 

Corporation—are now published book. Pro- 

fessor Toynbee set out shock Western con- 

science with account the history relations 
the West with the Non-Western world. While 
has provoked deep thought many his as- 
sumptions are completely rejected other lead- 
ing historians: and among their views are those 
held the reviewer below who distinguished 
historian who holds the Chair Modern History 
the University Manchester, England. 
the author many books. And among his latest 
works are “Facing East,” “The Revolution 
the and “Diplomatic Prelude.” 


Any book lecture Dr. Toynbee will 
find receptive public because the rare 
qualities behind his work: splendid imagi- 
nation and portentous knowledge which 
enable him survey the entire expanse 
human history and discourse terms 
Continents and ages. But even his failings 
and errors have their peculiar appeal: there 
writings and hidden passion which domi- 
nates his thought; and this most learned 
men brushes aside things that preoccupy the 
ordinary historian, shuts out critical 
and most subjective, time-conditioned 
manner sums problems wide that 
others would hardly dare tackle them. 
Opposition the “West” perhaps the 
master-tendency him; tries make 
“slip out our native Western skins,” 
deflates our egocentric conceit, and indicts 
our past dealings with non-Western nations. 
His writings are the West’s dirge doom 
played with rapture, and his historical erudi- 
tion supplies the libretto. 

When listening the first Dr. Toyn- 
bee’s Reith Lectures, which dealt with Rus- 
was impressed, and times carried 
away, the sweep his ideas; but now 
aback. sets the stage placing Russia 
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the head the Asiatic victims West- 
ern European aggression, arrangement 
devoid justification, for she herself 
neither Asiatic nor victim; and telling 
her history sometimes glides into the 
realm sheer fantasy. Fully prove 
contention should have write pages 
about single lines his—a pedestrian run- 
ning after soaring aeroplane—and what 
bore dry-as-dust historian apt be- 
come when trying deal with flights 
imagination! 


Western Neighbors 


start with Dr. Toynbee’s basic as- 
sumption: classes Russia with the non- 
European East which “has been hit—and 
hit hard—by the West.” Every nation 
Europe, unless faces the Atlantic, has 
Western neighbor, and somebody’s 
and Russia Asiatic only far 
she has impinged Asia; and her own 
fate and experience with regard neighbors 
has not been radically different from that 
other European nations. Europe long 
bag, wide open the East; and the age 
the barbaric invasions that bag was 
stuffed from that end. But after consolida- 
tion had been achieved the West, the re- 
verse movement followed, from the West 
into the wide open spaces the East. The 
French pressed against the Flemings and 
Germans, the Germans against the Lithua- 
nians and Slavs, the Lithuanians and Poles 
against Russia, the Swedes across the 
the Italians across the Adriatic, and the 
Russians, the last the European chain, 
against Eurasia: from Kiev they moved into 
Finnish country round Moscow, from 
Moscow into the Finnish and Mongol 
regions the Volga, and next into Siberia, 
the Caucasus, and Central Asia. 

Had Mr. Stalin remained Mr, Djugash- 
Georgia, Russia would have been him the 
spearhead and representative Dr. Toyn- 
bee’s West.” But the peculi- 
arity Russia’s position was that once the 
force the Tartar impact was broken, she 
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had neighbor the East capable 
standing her, still less threatening 
her (till she came against Japan). Her 
front was therefore against the West. But 
was against the West such? was 
always against some particular Western 
nation, and against that nation she usually 
found allies still farther West: the Ger- 
mans was question fighting the 
Poles, the French against the Germans, the 
British against the French, and on. 

Even more uncritical, and indeed inac- 
curate, the detail Dr. Toynbee’s story 
Russia’s sufferings the hands West- 
ern Europe. During the Tartar invasions, 
writes, her Western neighbors “took 
advantage Russia’s prostration order 
lop off, and annex Western Christen- 
dom, the Western fringes the Russian 
world White Russia and the Western 
half the Ukraine.” reality Western 
and Southern Russia—not mere fringes and 
not the Western Ukraine alone—were 
lopped off the, yet pagan, Lithuani- 
ans; and Lithuania changed for several 
centuries into predominantly Russian 
State, with White Russian for her official 
language. have never defended recent 
Polish claims any those territories; but 
their history relation Lithuania and 
Poland truly cannot written plain 
terms brutal conquest—it far more 
complex story which cannot told here 
even outline. Dr. Toynbee goes 
say: 

These Western conquests Russia’s expense 
the late Middle Ages had effect Russia’s 
life home. The pressure Russia from the 
West was one the hard facts Russian 
life that moved the Russians submit the 
yoke new native Russian power Moscow, 
which, the price autocracy, imposed 


Russia the political unity that she now had 
have she was survive. 


Rise Autocracy 
Various factors acount for autocracy hav- 
ing arisen, hardened, and persisted Rus- 


sia; but the one quoted Dr. Toynbee 
not among sheer fantasy. And 
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further: 


was accident that this new-fangled 
should have arisen Moscow; for Moscow 
stood the fairway the easiest line for the 
invasion what was left Russia Western 
aggressor. The Poles 1610, the French 
1812, the Germans 1941, all marched this 
way. 

was natural that Russia should found 
her capital the region Moscow, for 
here are the portages between the three 
great rivers, the Western Dvina, the 
Dnieper and the Volga, uniting the enor- 
mous Russian plain; but the site Moscow 
was not chosen with view defense, and 
the invasions 1610, 1812, and 1941 fol- 
lowed that route not because was the 
easiest fairway but because Moscow was the 
capital Russia. 

1610,” writes Dr. Toynbee, “the 
superiority the Western armaments 
the day enabled the Poles occupy Mos- 

Has Dr. Toynbee studied and compared 
the armament the two countries that 
date? had, would have found that 
there was difference, the superiority was 
the side the Russians. The Poles 
reached Moscow because the anarchy 
which reigned there those “times 

shall pursue this line further, but 
must still mention one hardy perennial 
Dr. Toynbee’s imaginative history with 
which have already dealt twice but 
effect. writes: 

since the close the seventeenth century, 
when the flow Western converts Islam almost 
ceased ... 

When and where was there ever “flow 


Asians 


now come what perhaps the crucial 
point Dr. Toynbee’s first lecture: the 
appeal which Russian Communism may 
have for non-Europeans—Dr. Toynbee as- 
cribes spiritual force and origin. But 
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the first place, Russia, whatever her gov- 
ernment, had all times easier approach 
Asiatics than, for instance, Britain: none 
her Asian neighbors had civilization 
social structure comparable those 
India, China and Japan; yet these 
neighbors were less markedly different from 
Europeans than the Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese. The approach has been rendered 
even easier Communism: the Bolsheviks, 
having destroyed Russia’s upper and middle 
classes—as civilized and European any 
the West—have reduced the nation 
dead cultural level which distinctive 
heights longer obstruct approaches. 

Similar processes, for different reasons 
and different ways, have occurred among 
Asiatic nations through the breakdown 
their own traditional civilizations and ways 
life: one more facilitating factor. Lastly, 
the game incitement against so-called 
“Colonial” Powers, which others have at- 
tempted before Soviet Russia took hand, 
can played with much greater ease 
government which has deliberately left the 
comity nations. But what the experi- 
ence Russia’s own minority Asiatic 
races—what were their reactions when 
opportunity arose—for instance the Cri- 
mean Tartars the Chechens? 

certain elements any nation, Com- 
munism Fascism will always carry 
appeal. But why build historical legend 
and seemingly plausible explanation 
imaginary character? 

Sir Lewis NAMIER 
University Manchester (England) 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Clara Brown Arny, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, the successor (and not re- 
vision popular notion) Evaluation 
and Investigation Home Economics. 
Crofts. 355 pp. $4.41. 

The very titles the two separate works 
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indicate advance understanding the 
cyclical process which evaluation, con- 
trasted with one the factors employed 
shows that there can clear separation 
seeing what examine out what 
going on, and then devising means fenc- 
ing off and measuring the degree which 
this activity going on, and then seeing 
what the degree going-onness means 
the total picture, and then revising the set- 
ting the picture that greater amount 
place for greater proportion the subjects 
subjected the scene’s totality. And then 
starting the cycle over again, and again, and 
again—each time from the goals agreed 
upon jointly the pupils and the leader. 

the 1953 work not divided into 
Parts and dealing separately with Eval- 
uation and Investigation. Rather, presents 
the case for accurate and appropriate evalu- 
ation, and moves through the purposes 
which evaluation may put, then into the 
types instruments which may devised 
for given situations, and finally into clear 
discussion statistical treatment appropri- 
ate given types data. Throughout, the 
numerous and clear examples are drawn 
from the so-called field home economics 
which not discipline but rather, and ex- 
citingly so, synthesis all the disciplines. 
This very fact makes Evaluation Home 
Economics lucrative directional material for 
teachers any field. 

The opening Chapter “Functions 
Evaluation,” states the truism that even 
today some teachers have limited concept 
evaluation believing the word syn- 
onymous with discern what 
extent students can reproduce facts. Mrs. 
Arny states that slowly but surely, there 
emerging realization that both instruction 
and judging the degree its effectiveness 
should focused goals rather than upon 
content; upon the use that people (and 
pupils and students are people) will make 
the subject matter rather than upon the 
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subject matter itself. She goes state 
categorically 

one accepts this belief and attempts apply 
the classroom, considerable modification 


the curriculum and the methods teaching and 
evaluation may required. 


would less than fair readers 
this review for the reviewer not admit 
strong bias favor Clara Brown 
Arny’s work terms the evidence over 
the years high calibre knowledges, 
understandings, and skills and the reflection 
heartening humility. conversation, 
very possible conceive that she would 
readily say that don’t know what the 
learning process but are called upon 
use the best tools have and work 
for better. Her report the five-year study 
the effectiveness the home economics 
program twenty Minnesota high schools 
the High School Pro- 
gram Home Economics, University 
Minn. Press, 1952) high level crafts- 
manship divulging devotion the facts 
they are with minimum projecting from 
into the 

Take the two works, the 1952 
now this 1953 volume, 
ation Home Economics, and there the 
exposition this what did and 
these are the theories behind the methods 
employed and here are our tools. 

GERTRUDE LUEHNING 
San Francisco State College 


PHILOSOPHY 


Kattsoff. The Ronald Press Co., 434 
$4.00. 

The Author’s informal approach the 
problems philosophy brings mind the 
style William Heard Kilpatrick educa- 
tional philosophy: liberal use simple 
illustrations, and consistent attempt 
relate that which difficult philosophy 
the perspective the lay-student. any- 
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thing, Professor Kattsoff, with his generous 
usage “you” and throughout the 
text, tends even more informal than 
Professor The mansions 
philosophy are formidable enough without 
discouraging the beginning student with un- 
necessary formalities; better make 
the casual approach, and before the student 
realizes it, possibly, have him meeting 
with pleasure some the great philosophers 
and their important ideas. 

Although this respect the writer seems 
particularly concerned with method which 
psychological, attempting start with 
the student where “is,” showing philo- 
sophical pursuits current impor- 
tance, there underlies this psychological 
emphasis logical teaching pattern wherein 
the student introduced “systematically 
and progressively the problems philoso- 
the nature man and God.” And this pat- 
tern accented with particularly business- 
like briefing, early the text, philosophi- 
cal method, having with analysis and 
synthesis; with the instruments logic; 
and with the definition basic terms, such 
being, reality, existence, essence, sub- 
stance, matter, form, change, casuality, and 
relation. Once the student has been care- 
fully informed about these tools logic 
and language, confronted with some 
the important problems epistemology, 
ontology, cosmology, the nature life, the 
problem mind and body, the problem 
value, including chapter ethics, the 
problem the nature man, the political 
problem, and finally, the religious problem. 

The writer proposes remain im- 
partial possible his presentation Ele- 
ments Philosophy—a difficult assignment 
indeed. this respect possibly one note- 
worthy question poses itself reference 
the final chapters entitled, ““The Religious 
Problem,” and “Wisdom and World 
Views.” Professor Kattsoff emphasizes, 
the one hand, that essential discipline for 
the philosophy student the development 

(Continued page 383) 


Cae 


Brief Browsings Books 


book interest Philosophy and the 
Ideological Conflict Charles Seely. 
There analysis idealism and ma- 
terialism and the influences which these 
philosophies have wielded the current 
world-struggle between capitalism and so- 
cialism. concluding chapter stated 
“Materialism supported all elements 
society “left center” the world politi- 
cal-economic-social-religious scale.” Fifty 
the Philosophical Society. The price 
$5.00. There are 313 pages. 

Allan Nevins, Professor History Co- 
lumbia University since 1931 the author 
The Statesmanship the Civil War, 
collection three lectures which were 
delivered the Page-Barbour lectures 
the University Virginia. Here are ap- 
praised the men who led the two sides 
that memorable conflict using the sub- 
ject for his lectures, Conditions 
Statesmanship,” “The Southern Dilemma,” 
and “Lincoln More Than Statesman.” 
The subject matter the book 
dealt with more extensively and adequately 
two volumes the “Ordeal the 
Union.” Published The Macmillan 
Company, the volume pages sells for 
$2.25. 

The publishers Who’s Who 
American Education have brought out 
useful reference volume, Presidents 
American Colleges and Universities, under 
the editorship Robert Cook. This 
second edition, the first which was pub- 
lished 1933. Out 1839 administrative 
heads institutions, biographical data for 
1433 are here presented. The sketches 
many are accompanied photographs. 
ingly useful book reference. the 243 
pages good cross-section biographies 


leaders higher education based the 
biographies more than three-fourths 
them. The publishers are Who’s Who 
American Education, Inc., 110 Seventh 
Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Brownson Democracy and the Trend 
Toward Socialism, published the Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, written 
Lawrence Roemer. The ideas presented 
originally appeared doctoral dissertation 
Loyola University the graduate school 
philosophy. The volume recounts the 
career Brownson reviewer and edi- 
tor, and his changing religious beliefs from 
his early espousal several bodies Protes- 
tants until his final conversion Catholi- 
buried the center aisle the 
University Chapel Notre Dame. Per- 
haps the contents the book are well 
the note the jacket the volume: 
exposition concluding that democracy 
destructive everything distinctively 
American, including unique union 
church and state perfect that formal 
agreements the powers are unnecessary.” 
The author applies Brownson’s principles 
the contemporary scene arguing firmly for 
the usual Catholic interpretations such 
matters parochial schools, Communism, 
civil rights and world government. The 
price $3.75. There are 170 pages. The 
publisher the Philosophical Library, Inc. 
Tilbury Town: Selected Poems Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson, collection 
sixty-three poems culled from the poet’s 
“Collected Poems.” The locale each 
in, the vicinity of, the fictional New 
England village called Tillbury Town. 
There are many poems conflicts within 
between the characters, toward which the 
poet assumes the role critic and narrator. 
The editor Lawrence Thompson, pro- 
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fessor English and American Literature 
Princeton University. The Macmillan 
Company the publisher. The volume has 
143 pages. 

The New Japan excellent analysis 
the present situation Japan given con- 
cisely and forcefully. another the 
Headline Series the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, published cents. has 
pages. Royden Dangerfield, the author 
professor political science and director 
the Institute Government and Public 
Affairs the University Illinois. After 
brief outline Japan’s early history there 
summary her present political and 
economic position. The charts and diagrams 
give revealing information her present 
status. 

Roger Bacon Life and Legend 
Westcott one the few volumes the 
life and times this scholar, who lived for 
the most part the thirteenth century. The 
book traces life Oxford University dur- 
ing Bacon’s period residence there, his 
membership the order the Franciscans, 
his works philosopher and scientist and 
interpreter the Scriptures. There 
also estimate his philosophy. The vol- 
ume published The Philosophical Li- 
bary, Inc. $3.75. has 131 pages. 

How Can Get Enough Good Teach- 
ers? working guide published the 
National Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools West Street, New York 
16, New York. This first appeared 
limited edition which has been issued 
larger numbers. designed for use 
local and state citizens’ committees and 
gives background national scale 
through which local committees can study 
their own problems. Faced with shortage 
72,000 teachers for the elementary 
schools, the country faces acute prob- 
lem. There important section how 
make teaching attractive profession. 

Speculation Reality book 152 
pages which sells $3.75, comes from the 
press The Philosophical Library, Inc., 
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March 


New York City. speculative book 
philosophy which abstruse and rather dif- 
ficult reading. stimulating chapter en- 
titled “Life Chemical Reaction.” 

Another volume from the same press 
Existential Psycho-Analysis Jean-Paul 
Sartre. introduction written Hazel 
The works Sartre are arousing considera- 
ble interest England among educators 
well others. This volume section 
from Sartre’s larger work which will 
published later time. has 270 pages 
and sells for $4.75. 

James Wattenbarger has written 
State Plan for Public Junior Colleges (with 
Special Reference Florida). Here ex- 
pert the junior college field sets forth 
pages plan for the organization and 
administration state system commu- 
nity colleges. The state law quoted 
sample how state may make its pro- 
gram effective. The price $1.50. may 
ordered from the University Florida 
Press, Gainesville, Florida. 

The High School Student unique 
book. Its sub-title, ““A Book Cases,” ac- 
curately describes it. not mere collec- 
tion pupil difficulties nor problem cases, 
but individual studies are made “the 
troubled ones,” “the ones trouble,” “the 
happy ones,” physically handicapped,” 
“the quiet ones.” The reviewer has often 
thought would worth while make 
more case studies normal pupils, what 
makes them act they do, their attitudes, 
their qualities and the causes for their suc- 
cesses intellectually and “Prob- 
lems” are much the fore that teachers 
tend look upon classes collections 
problem children rather than groups 
normal, though different, children who, 
the whole, are growing satisfac- 
tory and constructive manner. This 
beginning. The Dryden Press published this 
fascinating volume which written John 
Rothney, the University Wis- 
consin. has 271 pages. 
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Baker, William Reading New 
York 11: Prentice-Hall, 1953. Pp. 120. 
$1.50. 

Byron, Gilbert. Chesapeake Cove. Easton, 
Masachusetts: Easton Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. 57. $2.00. 

Craig, Robert The Transfer Value 
Guided Learning. New ork: Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1953. Pp. 72. $2.75. 

Clough, Wilson The University 
Wyoming, 1939-1946, Land Grant 
College War. 1952. Pp. 77. 

Doll, Ronald C., Passow, Harry, and 
Corey, Stephen Organizing for Cur- 
riculum Improvement. New York 27: 
Bureau Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1953. Pp. 73. 
$1.00. 

Heisenberg, Nuclear Physics. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. 
202. $4.75. 

Historical Papers The Trinity College 
Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press, 1953. 
Edited William Cartwright and 
William Hamilton. Pp. 115. 

How Can Get Enough Good Teach- 
ers? Guidebook. New York 36: Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools, 1953. Pp. 85. 

Hutchins, Robert The Edu- 
cation. New York: Harper Brothers, 
1953. Pp. 108. $2.00. 

Jersild, Arthur T., Helfant, Kenneth, and 
Associates. Education for Self-Under- 
standing. New York: Bureau Pub- 
lications, College, Columbia, 
Pp. 50. $.85. 

Knauss, James The First Fifty Years. 
Western Michigan College 1903-1953. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan: Western Michi- 
gan College Education, 1953. Pp. 
196. 

Kopp, Elementary School Transfer. 
Problems, Principles, and Recommended 
Procedures. New York 27: Bureau 
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Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1953. Pp. 80. $2.50. 
Lewis, Outline Chronological 

Table the Development Education 
British West Edinburgh, Scot- 
land: Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., 

1953. Pp. 21. $.50; 3/6. 

Lippert, Elisabeth. Lehrer Bildung Ein 
Program. Wiesbaden: Verlag Der Hes- 
sischen Lesebuchstiftung, 1952. Pp. 203. 

Morton, John University Extension 
the United States. University, Alabama: 
University Alabama Press, 1953. Pp. 
141. $2.25, cloth; $1.00, paper. 

Peckham, Dorothy Reed. Principles and 
Techniques Supervision. Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. Brown Company, 1953. 
Pp. 113. $2.50. 


Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 380) 
the critical spirit inquiry, and the 
other hand, that each student should work 
out for himself satisfactory, enlightened 
world-view. seems that the section 
belief God lends itself, the author’s 
hands, somewhat more specifically dem- 
onstration critical philosophical inquiry 
than certain other sections the book, 
for example the discussions democracy. 
this point not all question about 
the rightful calling the philosopher ex- 
amine critically any and all faiths, but 
whether the critical procedure should 
accented, this stage the game, 
religious faith when the participants are 
themselves only beginners the art 
philosophical inquiry. Possibly there 
point wisdom reserving particular 
emphasis critical examination per- 
sonal religious faiths for the more advanced 
student who has matured enough not only 
critically evaluate his own faith, but the 
proposed faiths others including the 
faiths philosophers. 

University Kentucky 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 260) 


York, author Peer Culture Youth 
and the School. This interesting study 
the mutual effects adolescents upon 
each other and the social millieu which 
adolescents themselves derive their conduct 
and mores. 

The perpetual argument about the values 
college university education ever 
with us. the one hand “higher edu- 
cation” seen the sine qua non suc- 
cessful life; the other, scoffed 
the practical man because presumably does 
not prepare for specific jobs. Recent Au- 
Colleges 
writers give their own testimony the val- 
ues lack them which are found col- 
lege education. Forrest Frease Asso- 
ciate Professor English, Colorado State 
member Kappa Delta Pi. 

Lorene Bahn and Charles Lee show 
the need for “more functional and co- 
operative educational program.” The title 
their article Educational Administra- 
tion—W hich Direction? Miss Bahn 
lecturer education the Department 
Education, Washington University, while 
Dr. Lee Professor Education Wash- 
ington University. For twelve years Dr. Lee 
was State Superintendent Schools Mis- 
souri. Both are members Kappa Delta Pi. 

Older generations were brought and 
educated the readers prepared Wil- 
liam McGuffey. Many millions derived 
from them not only their techniques read- 
ing but inspiration for the vicissitudes life. 
The McGuffey Heritage Mead, 
emeritus professor educational research, 
the University Florida, now Dean In- 
struction, Athens College, Athens, Ala- 
bama, the author. Dr. Mead, member 
Kappa Delta Pi, has main subject 
interest the supervision student teaching 
colleges and universities. was the first 
president the National Association the 
Supervisors Student Teaching. 


happy phrase Donald Lloyd, As- 
sistant Professor Education, Wayne Uni- 
versity, has selected the title his con- 
tribution Get Rid Miss 
has written for The American Scholar 
and was assistant editor Webster’s New 
orld Dictionary. 

The College Teacher Counselor 
the work Gordon Nelson, Associate 
Professor Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, Cornell University. Dr. Stone 
has been Fulbright lecturer Cairo, 
Egypt, and has written much for periodicals 
which have main interest their discus- 
sions problems guidance. 

Forest Shoemaker, Professor Edu- 
cation, Ohio University, Athens, wrote the 
final article for the issue using the title Our 
Last Class Session. the attributes 
résumé Education course. has been 
visiting professor Education the Uni- 
versities Texas, Ohio State University 
and the University 

can only mention the authors our 
excellent poems. Ethel King has written the 
poem, Stars; Gerhard Friedrich, There Are 
Some Lines Shakespeare; Lillian Everts, 
Loose End; Eugenia Finn, Design for 
Living; Elizabeth Utterback, Literature 
III; Nell Griffith Wilson, Westward the 
Course 

Query often made, you pub- 
lish poetry?” First, enjoyed our read- 
CATIONAL make its pages broadly 
educational, not merely 
sional, Outlooks upon education are becom- 
ing broader. generally conceded that 
the excellent teacher has mastery her 
subject matter, skilled 
aspects her work. But she now 
expected have good background gen- 


eral education. 
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Frank Lee 


LIFE well spent, ordered its Maker 
but largely directed during the years 
its existence the man into whom the 
spirit its Maker was implanted, may be- 
come jewel the firmament above and 
cause rejoicing not only the world 
which had become part, but also the 
heavens themselves. Such was the life 


Frank Lee Wright. 
Early Life, Education and 


Educational Positions 

Frank Wright was born farm near 
Bronson, Kansas, March 16, 1884, the son 
John Lewis and Laura Ann (Wilson) 
Wright. His formal education beyond that 
the elementary and high school included 
the A.B. degree from State 
Teachers College Emporia, 1910; A.M., 
University Wisconsin, 1915; Ed.M., 
Harvard, 1924; and the Harvard, 
1925. His early teaching experience was 
the rural schools Kansas. was super- 
intendent schools Bucklin, Kansas, 
1910-14. held various fellowships, as- 
sistantships, and lectureships advanced 
toward the degrees from college and uni- 
versity. entered upon his college-teach- 
ing career the Colorado College Edu- 


Prepared Thomas McCracken the 
request the Executive Council Kappa Delta 


cation Greeley, 1915, where taught 
with notable success until resigned 
continue his graduate study Harvard. 

Dr. Wright was called Washington 
University 1924 professor and head 
the Department Education. After 
years this position retired 1951, but 
was recalled the post October, 1952. 
His recall was definite evidence his 
marked success. His final retirement came 
June, 1953, although continued give 
some service the University until the time 
his 

During the years which Wright 
served teacher Colorado College 
Education and Washington University, 
also was 1914-15, Assistant Educa- 
tion, University Wisconsin; 1923-24, 
Lecturer Education, Boston 
Summer Sessions: 1920, Professor Edu- 
cational Psychology, Sam Houston Teach- 
ers College, Huntsville, Texas; 1933, Lec- 
turer Education, New York 
1939, Lecturer Education, University 
Washington. contributed valuable 
articles various subjects Education 
magazines, college and association bulletins 
and 


Administrative Interests Education 


Dr. Wright was interested not only 
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educational theories they were related 
the preparation excellent teachers, but 
also problems the school administrator 
and the public, and plans provide 
suitable and adequate facilities for education 
which should made available chil- 
dren, youth, and adults. gave him rare 
pleasure serve for sixteen years the 
Board Education the Webster Groves 
School District before changed his resi- 
dence St. Louis, where soon was 
drafted the Citizens School Improve- 
ment Committee for election member- 
ship the St. Louis Board Education 
1951. was report for this Board 
that worked Monday, November gth. 
completed the task and placed the 
report the desk his study nine 
o’clock that evening remarked Mrs. 
Wright, “There, that task was hard one 
but the report completed, ready for the 
Board its meeting tomorrow evening.” 
But Tuesday came home from the 
University about noon, having stopped 
few minutes the church, and rested dur- 
ing the afternoon. Later called excuse 
himself from attendance the meeting 
the Board Education which meeting 
his report was have been given. Mrs. 
Wright had plans dinner the 
church and suggested that she remain 
home but insisted that she keep her 
appointment—he would just sleep and con- 
tinue his rest. But not only was the report 
not made—when Mrs. Wright returned 
she found that had passed away very 
quietly his sleep. His Maker who had 
given him life had taken away. His 
labors life well spent had been finished. 
Though his body was crumble ashes 
and his spirit had returned its Maker, his 
accomplishments and the influence his 
friendly manner and staunch support 
truth and the right, will long remem- 
bered many whose lives have been 


definitely strengthened his. 


Contacts through Educational 


Dr. Wright’s interests carried him into 
various types associations whose chief 
purpose was the improvement society 
through education. These included mem- 
bership the National Education Associa- 
tion, National Society for the Study 
Education, National Society College 
Teachers Education, American Associa- 
tion University Professors, National 
School Boards Association, Inc., American 
Association Administrators, The 
Metropolitan 
Greater St. Louis, The Missouri Educa- 
tional Association, Phi Delta Kappa, and 
various honor societies, including Kappa 
Delta Pi, Honor Society Education. 
His membership these and other groups 
often brought him 
office which added his already 
heavy duties. 


Kappa Delta Pi—A Special Opportunity 
for Fellowship with Youth Inspired 
become Good Teachers 

One Dr. Wright’s most pleasant con- 
tacts was his membership Kappa Delta 
Pi, Honor Society Education. became 
charter member Theta Chapter 
Colorado College Education March 
13, 1920. was elected Counselor 
that Chapter 1922 and served that 
capacity until resigned continue his 
graduate study. thoroughly enjoyed 
the closer informal association with stu- 
dents the many discussions educa- 
tional topics and the various social activities 
the Chapter. After was well estab- 
lished his work Washington Univer- 
sity, encouraged students that institu- 
tion petition for Chapter Kappa 
Delta Pi. This resulted the installation 
Beta Upsilon Chapter June 1930, 
and again Dr. Wright was elected Coun- 
selor Kappa Delta office which 
still held the time his death. 


But was serve Kappa Delta 
even more important offices. Febru- 
ary 25, 1942, the Convocation San 
Francisco elected him membership 
the Executive Council Second Vice Pres- 
ident. His duties this office involved 
largely the character and uniformity 
ritualistic work, program guidance, and co- 
ordinator chapter activities. This work 
brought him into relatively close contact 
with the various chapters. counseled 
wisely with the students, alumni, and fac- 
ulty who were active members the chap- 
ters. was earnest agreement with 
others who believe not only the work 
the Society the national level but also, 
and even more strongly, that the miracle 
Kappa Delta performed the local 
chapter where the member imbued with 
high ideals teaching, sane bases for edu- 
cational leadership, and belief teach- 
ing noble profession. 

the close eight years the Execu- 
tive Council, was elected Executive 
President the Society the Convoca- 
tion Spring Mill, Indiana, March 29, 
1950. was re-elected for his second 
term March 1952, East Lansing, 
Michigan. His intense interest the Society 
brought his untiring efforts advance 
the ideals for which stood. During his 
terms office, chapters were installed, 
institutions higher learning and 


five alumni chapters. Among these insti- 
tutions are found those which provide edu- 
cational opportunities primarily for spe- 
cific race and/or religion well those 
which are open students all races and 
religious beliefs. ‘This indicates that the ideal 
the Society, that recognition achieve- 
ment education should not denied any- 
one because his religious belief the 
color his skin, was definitely being ob- 
served. Dr. Wright strongly supported this 
ideal assisted the plans for new 
chapters. installed the chap- 
ters which were established during his terms 
office Executive President. 

Dr. Wright’s zeal for teaching, his con- 
scientious devotion student growth 
teacher preparation, his friendliness and 
warmth personality, and his quiet good 
humor and helpfulness those who sought 
his counsel have meant much all with 
whom 


“The men whom have seen succeed have always 
been cheerful and hopeful, who went about their 
business with smile their faces, and took the 
changes and chances this mortal life like men.” 
—KINGSLEY 


Kappa Delta Pi—its members, Coun- 
selors, Executive Officers—hold highest 
esteem the memories most inspiring, 
helpful, sincere, leader, 
Frank Lee Wright. 


Tributes Selected from Many Letters Received 
Mrs. Wright 


Memorial from 
Washington 


The University has lost, the recent 
death Frank Lee Wright, one 
its well-loved and highly-respected faculty 
members. The young people who came 
his Department for training were taught 


competent its service. guided them 
well and spared pains see them 
placed where their abilities would serve the 
community most effectively. 

private citizen, Dr. Wright, for fif- 
teen years, devoted himself the constant 
fight for high standards member 
the Board Education Webster Groves. 
was still harness, working, speaking, 
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writing, for the same goals when died, 
and the city St. Louis owes more than 
can estimated Dr. Wright’s sense 
integrity. 

staunch friend and colleague, knew 
his own mind and yet was placable any 
decision. would win surrender 
point with smile, being man free from 
resentment except where principle was in- 
volved, and then spoke without fear 
hesitation, 

still speaks, not person, then 
the work and voices thousands young 
men and women who caught from him 
good-natured and sincere devotion the 
profession teaching which was his life.” 


from other Institutions— 
Educational, Civic, Religious 


December 10, the Washington Uni- 
versity Education Department and other 
faculty friends, planned and executed 
beautiful memorial service the Graham 
Memorial Chapel the campus. Arno 
Haack, Dean Men and long-time asso- 
ciate, talked “Dr. Wright—Friend and 
Colleague”; John Bracken, local school 
superintendent, talked “Dr. Wright— 
Educator and Citizen,” and Dr. Inglis, 
pastor the Webster Groves Congrega- 
tional Church, spoke “Dr. Wright— 
Churchman.” The music, the chapel, and 
the service were all worthy the man 
they honored. 


“The Faculty Association the Harris 
Teachers College takes occasion pay re- 
spect the memory Dr. Frank 
Wright, give recognition his profes- 
sional and civic achievements, and his con- 
tribution the religious life and program 
the community.” 

Murray, Secretary 
Harris Teachers College 
Faculty Association 


“Frank was fine man, devoting his 
energies untiringly the cause public 
education which firmly believed, 
His most recent contribution the 
can School Board Journal \ast September 
was constructive effort toward school 
board advancement and were all in- 
debted him for his courage.” 

Executive Secretary 

National School Boards Association, 
Inc. 


was one those who knew Dr. 
Wright both friend and devoted edu- 
His was very useful life and 
active one,” 

Executive Secretary 

American Association School 
Administrators 


“The Administrative Committee the 
quested convey you our sympathy 
this time sorrow. 

“Dr. Wright had contributed great deal 
the work this department over the 
years and his interest, presence and helpful- 
ness will greatly missed.” 

Director Christian Education 
Metropolitan Church Federation 


husband served our community 
well outstanding educator and more 
recently member our Board Edu- 
cation. sure the knowledge that 
was highly respected one our truly 
fine citizens will give you much 
tion the years come.” 

Mayor St. Louis 


one who had for him the greatest 
respect and admiration, convey sin- 


cere sympathy. You have lost fine hus- 
band—I have lost fine friend. all 
who knew him Frank Wright stood for 
the highest type manhood, integrity and 
loyalty worthy ideals. His distinguished 
service will never Life and 
death are beyond our control and must 
accept things they are—bravely.” 
CHRISTEL 
Member, St. Louis Board 
Education 


Sympathy, Appreciation and Friendship 
Expressed Others 


“Dr. Wright will always remembered 
great humanitarian whose in- 
terest education extended far beyond the 
conventional academic appreciation the 
His kindliness and warmth pen- 
etrated into the hearts his students. 
greatest tribute that we, his former stu- 
dents, can make, will extend 
widely possible the fine Christian spirit 
that Dr. Wright shared with us.” 

ALFRED FRIEDLI 
Elmhurst College 


“No one who knew him could fail see 
that was essentially family man—it was 
one the most endearing features Dr. 
Wright’s winsome 
parent delight his family.” 

JosEPHINE BAUER 


seemed have comradeship with 
each other that rare and beautiful.” 
Mrs. Eppy 


“We always thought Dr. Wright 
one God’s great noblemen.” 


Dr. Becker 


“His career truly embodied the princi- 
ples Christian vocation. every way, 
his was great ministry.” 

Rev. 


will always carry with the memory 
his gentle and quiet dignity, his wisdom 
and tolerance, and his Christian purpose.” 

Mrs. 


“The vital influence his ideals, princi- 
ples, and inspiration will left heritage 
for transmission the generations the 
future. His integrity and superlative charac- 
ter will stand forever indestructible moun- 
tain peaks the skylines education.” 

ARNOLD LIEN 


have come know Professor Wright 
man wisdom and uprightness 
whom one could always rely. Undoubtedly 
has moulded the character men and 
women throughout the United States and 
their behavior lasting memorial him.” 


M.D. 


selfishly looked upon Dr. Wright 
best personal friend. Many others have 
expressed the same feeling. know now that 
his concern for others made his friendship 
universal quality all.” 

GARNER 


“Kappa Delta will long remember 
the outstanding services rendered Dr. 
Wright during his years association with 
the Society, but particularly during his years 
national president.” 

Evans, Gamma Psi Chapter 


“We Kappa Delta loved and re- 
spected Dr. Wright for his efficiency and 
his great interest and effectiveness with 
young people.” 

Anna HALBERG 
Counselor, Delta Lambda Chapter 


“Dr. Wright has honored this chapter 
with visit several occasions, and always 
were charmed with his sincerity, his 
simplicity, and his constructive thinking. 
left feeling that could move ahead, 
that our efforts were considerable 
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moment, and that the organization had 
great future, part which was dependent 
upon this chapter. That the work 
great spirit and great leader.” 

Loretra 

Counselor, Delta Omicron Chapter 


Kappa Delta Pi, Honor Society 
Education, for its members and all his many 
friends, expresses appreciation Frank Lee 
Wright and all that his life has meant 
the various spheres his activities. 

“True worth being, not seeming, 
doing each day that goes by, 
Some little good—not dreaming 
great things and by.” 
—Cary 


Recent Life 


January 31, 1954, ninety-six per- 
sons have become Life Members the 
Society. these, twenty have been enrolled 
during the last biennium. They are: 

Miss Harryjean Dunbar 

Alfred Thomas, Jr. 

James McBride 

Dorothea Cavin 

Helen Buza 

Frederic Knauth 

June Noble 

Margaret Chamber 


All recognize the touch his deeply 
human interests well expressed the 
little poem: 


“THE HUMAN TOUCH 


May every soul that touches mine— 

the slightest contact, 

Get therefrom some good, 

Some little grace, one kindly thought, 

One aspiration yet unfelt, 

One bit courage for the darkening sky, 

One gleam faith 

brave the thickening ills life, 

One glimpse brighter skies beyond the gathering 
mist, 

make this life worthwhile, 

And Heaven surer heritage.” 


Unknown 


Members 


Edna Daspit 
Andrew Ference 
Mina Feldman 
Emanuel Ehrlich 
Anna Mae Jones 
Lillian Barry 
Harry Woodward 
Fay Wert 

Roy Allison 
Helen Watkins 
Edward Harman 
Lloyd McCann 


Installations Chapters 
Eta Psi Chapter 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, GLAssBoRO, NEW JERSEY 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1953, Eta Psi chap- 
ter was installed Glassboro State 
Teachers College, Glassboro, New Jersey. 
The installation was under the direction 
Dr. Frank Wright, Executive President 
the Society. Preceding the installation 
there was Faculty Tea for the initiates 
which was served the Oak Hall Recrea- 
tion Room. 5:00 P.M. the charter mem- 
bers were initiated and the chapter installed 
the Laurel Hall Recreation Room. 
testimonial banquet was served the Col- 
lege Dining Room. Greetings came from 
Mrs. Mary Smith, Vice-President the 
New Jersey Education Association; Mrs. 
Eleanor Delaney who president 
Delta chapter Kappa Delta Rut- 
gers University and Miss Florence 
Sellers, President the Glassboro Faculty 
Association. The main address the 
evening was given Dr. Wright the 
subject Delta Pi’s Contribution 
Educational Leadership.” 

The charter members are Alexandra 
Archbold, Highland Park, New Jersey; 
Barbara Beck, Chester, Pennsylvania; 
Ronald Beck, Bridgeton, New Jersey; 


Johanna Buchholtz, Bayonne, New Jersey; 
Louisa Finger, Camden, New Jersey; 
Gilda Gray, Paulsboro, New Jersey; Caro- 
lyn Horsman, Mountain Lakes, New 
Jersey; Sara Shaw Leininger, Glassboro, 
New Jersey; Marion Livingston, Ridge- 
field, New Jersey; Alice McAllister, Audu- 
bon, New Jersey; Annabelle Morris, 
Metuchen, New Jersey; Amabel Rode, 
Audubon, New Jersey; Mary Simpkins 
Shiveler, Woodstown, New Jersey; Sally 
Sooy, Gloucester, New Jersey. Dr. Robert 
McCobb, the Department Mathe- 
matics was elected faculty member. 

Officers the new chapter are: Carolyn 
Horsman, President; Barbara Beck, Vice- 
President; Alice Secretary; 
Alexandra Archbold, 
Dr. Robert McCobb, Treasurer; Miss 
Florence Sellers, Counselor. 

Invited guests were the parents the 
charter members; officials the school dis- 
tricts represented the charter members; 
the officers campus student organizations 
who represented the student council; and 
representatives chosen from the four college 
classes. 


Eta Omega Chapter 


OMAHA, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


chapter was installed the 
University Omaha January 29, 
1954. The installing officer was 
Williams, Executive Secretary Kappa 
Delta and Editor the Society’s publi- 
cations, including 
Forum. informal luncheon Dr. 


Williams spoke his European experiences 
group the faculty and administrative 
officers. 

the late afternoon the chapter was in- 
stalled, ceremony which present mem- 
bers the Society assisted the portion 
devoted the initiation charter members. 
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INSTALLATION DINNER, UNIVERSITY OMAHA, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


The dinner following was served the 
University’s clubroom which Dean Frank 
Gorman, Dean the College Education 
acted toastmaster. Excellent musical 
numbers were given Joanne Pierce and 
Joan The dinner address was 
given the Executive Secretary. 

Honored guests were Dr. Milo Bail, 
President the University Omaha; 
Dean Gorman; and Ernest Barker, 
Superintendent Schools Potawattamie 
County. 

Thirty initiates form the nucleus the 
chapter, all whom were initiated 
charter members: Joan Anderson, Lenita 
Anderson, Frieda Blum, Derelle Blumer, 
Jeralyn Brecher, Patricia Cosford, Vivian 
Cotton, Joyce Della, Vesta Dobson, Wil- 


liam Duffack, Phyllis Dworak, Dorothy 
Ehlers, Jane Engelhardt, Letitia Frazeur, 
Betty Gall, Frank Gorman, Leita Joy 
Miller, Joan Mynster, Beverly Pace, Jo- 
anne Pierce, Betty Ann Poska, Marilyn 
Raupe, Joanne Rentschler, Jean Schmidt, 
Donald Scott, Virginia Shrauge, Sarah 
Stupfell and Carol 

Elected officers the chapter are 
Joanne Rentschler, President; Beverly 
Pace, Vice-President; Joy Miller, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and Jane Anderson, His- 
torian-recorder. Miss Hollie Bethel, As- 
sistant Professor Education, was elected 
counselor the chapter. 

The chapter proceeded immediately 
elect representative the Convocation 
Purdue University. 


The pressure public opinion like the pressure the atmosphere; you 
can’t see all the same, pounds the square 


LowELL 
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Chapter 


CHAPTER 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 


Theme for the year the Bi-Centennial 
theme Columbia University: 
Right Knowledge and the Free Use 
Thereof.” 

The program for the Winter Semester: 

November 23—Evening meeting—Pro- 
fessor Richard Powell, Dwight Pro- 
fessor Law and Chairman the Bicen- 
tennial Committee, gave overview 
the Theme. 

December 
Dean Hollis Caswell, speaker, “An 
Overview Teachers College Institutes 
for Research and Field Studies.” 

December 15—Dessert Forum. 

December 17—Luncheon meeting—Dr. 
Stephen Corey, speaker, “Open In- 
quiry Through Action Research.” 

Fred 
Heckinger, Educational Editor, New York 
Herald Tribune, speaker, and 
Man’s Right Knowledge.” 

January 14—Luncheon meeting—Dr. 
Helen Bunge, speaker, “Humanities 
Need for New Knowledge.” 

The luncheon series tied with the 
program theme the year, and open 
all. designed bring all students and 
faculty facts and information about current 
research program and Field Studies being 
conducted through the various institutes 


Teachers College. 


‘Mu CHAPTER 


Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, 


September 28, 1953—Election speak- 
ers for the year. 


Programs 


October 19, 1953—Plans for induction 
and initiation new members Chap- 
ter. Plans for the Homecoming banquet. 

October 
11:30 A.M. the Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. Theodore Sands spoke the re- 
sponsibilities teachers citizens. 

November 30, 1953—Initiation new 
members followed refreshments. 

January 1954—Business meeting. 

February meeting. 

March meeting with 
talk educator who has worked over- 
seas. 

April initiation. 

May 1954—Initiation new mem- 
bers into chapter. Spring Banquet. 


CHAPTER 


Miami University, 


Oxford, Ohio 


October 13—Election new members. 
Address: “New Wrinkles Education,” 
Dr. Warren Nelson. 

November 10—Banquet and initiation. 
Address: Ashbaugh. 

December 8—Christmas Party, juniors 
charge. 

February 23—Election new members. 
Address: “Reminiscences Nuremberg.” 

March Panel discussion: 
“On- and Off-Campus Student Teach- 
ing,” Orval Ulry. 

April 13—Election officers. Address: 
“Audio-Visual Aids Education,” 
Taylor. 


Pst CHAPTER 


State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, 


September 24—Organizational meeting. 
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Theme for year Fresh Look 
General Education.” 

October 10—Sponsors coffee hour 
for Elementary Education Conference. 

October 15—Annual Lecture. Dr. 
Russell Cooper the University Michi- 
gan speaker Fresh Look General 
Education.” Dinner his honor with the 
officers. 

October 22—3-D slides Europe 
former Psi Chapter president Thomas 
Lamke, now with the ISTC Research De- 
partment. 

19—Foreign Educators; 
Comparisons their systems education 
ours. 

January 7—Questioning prospective 
members. 

January prospective 
members. 

January 28—Initiation and dinner. 
Speaker, Superintendent high school 
expect from beginning teacher, 
and what usually get.” 

February 25—Dr. Scott, 
fessor recently returned 
service South America; topic, “The 
Educational System South America.” 

March 18—Dr. Goetch the placement 


INITIATES INTO ALPHA RHO CHAPTER 


bureau; topic, Fulbright Scholarships. 
April 22—Dr. Ritter, Extension Di- 
rector. 


ALPHA EpsILon CHAPTER 


Western State College, 
Macomb, Illinois 


The following the program Alpha 
Epsilon Chapter for the year 1953-54: 

Speaker—Vincent Agwada. 

October—Homecoming Banquet. 

November—Pledging 
fifteen members. 

January for Teaching 
Position” Speaker—Dr. John Roberts 

January educational meeting. 
“And Teach” Speaker—Dr. 
Richard Brown. 

February—Shortcomings new teachers 
ents. 

discussion teacher’s pen- 
sions. 

field trip modern high 

May—Kappa Delta breakfast. 


Dr. Truman Lee Kelley, one the Society’s founders (front row, fourth from left) was present. 
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ALPHA RHO CHAPTER 


University California, 
Santa Barbara College 


Santa Barbara, California 


Theme: How can meet the challege 
juvenile delinquency? 

The topic has been divided into six sub 
topics which have been discussed speak- 
ers, pledges the chapter and panels 
citizens the community. The culmi- 
nating program the year will panel 
April consisting college professor, 
local police officer, instructor 
juvenile delinquent camp, local minister, 
and moderated public school ad- 
ministrator. 

All these meetings are open the pub- 
lic with special publicity the local college 
students. 

the initiation banquet for the fall 
semester the members had the privilege 
being addressed Dr. Harold Williams, 
Provost Santa Barbara College, who 
received honorary membership into Alpha 
Rho Chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 

Honored guests the banquet were Dr. 
and Truman Kelley, residents 
Santa Barbara. Dr. Kelley one the 
founders Kappa Delta Pi. picture 
Dr. Kelley and the Alpha Rho Chapter 


initiates accompanies this report. 


ALPHA PHI CHAPTER 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 


Fall quarter—Business meeting; social 
event for freshmen Education; program 
promoting growth student teachers; 
initiation banquet. 

session; 
social for membership. 

Spring honoring stu- 
dent teachers; planning session for spring 
banquet; spring banquet. 


ALPHA Pst CHAPTER 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


October—The first meeting the year 
October was combination meeting 
with the campus chapter Future Teach- 
which freshman education majors were in- 
vited order that they might become 
acquainted, 

October the program consisted 
panel discussion conducted foreign 
students the Heidelberg campus. The 
theme was “Education Around 
World,” and proved interesting all who 
attended. 

November—On November Future 
Teachers America and Kappa Delta 
again held joint meeting which group 
Heidelberg alumni who are first year 
teachers the Tiffin area held panel 
discussion concerning their experiences and 
problems. Questions from the group 
brought forth much interesting and help- 
ful information. 

December—This month was highlighted 
Kappa Delta Christmas breakfast 
held December 20. Senior education 
students were the guests Alpha Psi chap- 
ter. The program included presentations 
the Christmas customs various countries. 

February—A business meeting was held 
for approval prospective members and 
plan the initiation banquet. 

March—The initiation new members 
and banquet their honor were held 
the third day this month. 

Shirley Amstutz was sent represent 
Alpha Psi chapter the national Kappa 
Delta conference Purdue University. 
Dr. Williams, our counselor and 
national executive secretary, also attended. 

March the annual regional Edu- 
cational Conference was held Heidelberg 
College. 

this meeting the group will 
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receive the report the Purdue Conference 
and also held election next year’s officers. 

May—The new officers will installed 
this meeting and plans made for the 
coming year. 


Beta CHAPTER 
Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia 


October 14, discussion 
activities and programs for the coming 
year. 

November—On the the nineteen 
pledges were honored assembly initiation 
took place the 18th the Honors Room. 
Kappa Delta joined the Association 
Childhood Education and the Future 
Teachers America chapters presenting 
Institute College Activities No- 
vember and 17. 

the Longwood College faculty, showed 
slides which had taken while re- 
cent trip Italy and Switzerland. 

January 13, annual banquet 
honoring new and former members 
Kappa Delta was held the College 
Tea Room. Dr. Dabney Lancaster, 
President Longwood College, spoke 
“The Foundation Education Virginia 
Laid Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lee.” 

February and piano numbers 
Mr. Roy Jesson, Oxford graduate, 
noted concert pianist and composer, and 
member the music faculty Longwood. 

March 10—Business; election new 
members and plans for annual tea. Panel 
discussion: Student Teaching Has 
Meant Me.” 

and election officers for 1954-1955. 

May 12—Annual tea honoring freshman 
and sophomore Dean’s List students, held 
Student Lounge. 


Beta CHAPTER 


Western Michigan College Education, 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


This year Beta Iota has been headed 
Frances Frey, President; Kathryn Reid, 
Vice-President; Alice Cubbon, Treasurer; 
Jacqueline Slaughter, Secretary; Kathleen 
Folks, Historian-Recorder; and Dr. Wm. 
McKinley Robinson, Counselor. 

September—A chocolate was given for 
honor freshman students. 

October—The movie, Democracy the 
Classroom, which was made the Kala- 
mazoo Public Schools was shown. 

November—Beta Iota joined with the 
Future Teachers America and the Ele- 
mentary Club sponsoring coffee 
honor alumni during the fiftieth home- 
coming celebration Western Michigan 
College. 

December—Election new members 
was held. 

January—Sixty-seven new members 
were initiated into Beta Iota preceding 
banquet held the First Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. James Knauss, author 
the semi-centennial history Western 
Michigan College, spoke on, “Fifty Years 
Western.” 

February—Miss Emeline McCowan, 
supervisor, Campus Elementary School, 


chapter 

“Modern Methods Teaching Read- 
ing.” 

March—Election new members— 


Program—Refreshments. 
April—Formal Initiation Banquet. 
May—Election Officers. 
June—Annual party the home the 
counselor. 


Beta Kappa CHAPTER 
University Georgia, Athens, Georgia 


October 26—Dinner meeting Mrs. 


i 


Cobb’s. Short business session followed 
card and bingo games, 6:30 P.M. 

December Continuing Educa- 
tion Project the University Georgia.” 
Mr. Lowe. Social Hour. Dawson 
Hall Lounge, 7:30 P.M. 

January Delta tea for 
representatives the Teacher Education 
Conference, Peabody Hall, College Edu- 
cation, 4:00-5:00 

March 
Georgia,” Mr. Ireland. Approval nomi- 
nees for membership into Kappa Delta Pi. 
Dessert meeting. Dawson Hall Lounge, 
7:30 P.M. 

April and dinner meeting. 
Pine Crest Lodge. 6:30 P.M. 

May Experiences Re- 
cipient Ford Foundation Grant.” Dr. 
John Dawson Hall Lounge. 
8:00 P.M. 


CHAPTER 


Mansfield State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


October—Informal meeting. New mem- 
bers voted 

November—Initiation new members. 

the 
Arts”: Miss Brooks, Director, Music Edu- 
cation Department; Miss Royer, Assistant 
Professor Art; Miss Drum, Assistant 
Professor Languages; Miss Allen, As- 
sistant Professor English. 

January—Lecture summer trip 
Europe Miss Randall. 

Mr. 
Lloyd, Assistant Professor Mathematics; 
Mr. Beyer, Associate Professor Science; 
Mr. Sundberg, Assistant Professor 

March—Dean’s List student guests 
Beta Rho Chapter. 

April—Annual banquet. 


Beta CHAPTER 
University, St. Louis, Missouri 


Issues Education.” 

October 15, Free- 
dom.” Speaker—Dr. Thomas Eliot. 
Commentators—Eugene Seubert, Guy 
Ruffin. 

November 
Initiation Ceremony and Speakers 
—Dr. Stephen Gribble, Eugene Seubert. 

December 17, 
Christmas Party. Music—Harris 
Teachers College. 
Teachers College. 

January 21, Spiritual 
and Religious Teaching the Public 
Schools.” Combined meeting Kappa 
Delta Pi, Delta Kappa Gamma, Phi Delta 
Kappa, and Lambda Theta. Address— 
Dr. Houston Smith. 

February 18, Do- 
ing Through Camping.” Discussion—Anna 
Beth Brandle, Marion Drury. 

March 18, Opin- 
ions Education.” Round Table Discus- 
sion, Charles Lee, Dr. Stephen 
Gribble, William Kottmeyer. 

April 15, the Use 
Educational TV.” Speakers—Marguerite 
Fleming, Raymond Wittcoff, Charles 
Guggenheim. 

Missouri.” Roberts, 
State Director Supervision. 


GAMMA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


elected for the year 
1953-54: Charles Andrews, President; 
Alfred Chiscon, Vice-President; Anna 
Bittner, Recording Secretary; Betty Wolfe, 
Corresponding Secretary; Joseph Kissinger, 
Treasurer; Patricia Edwards, Historian; 
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Dr. Nell Maupin, Advisor. Meeting old 
members elect program chairman and 
kitchen committees. Plans for initiation dis- 

October—Our advisor, Dr. Nell 
Maupin, spoke her extensive travels 
Mexico and Central America last summer. 

November—Pledges were welcomed 
the organization. movie entitled, “Coun- 
seling Tools and Techniques” was shown 
the group. excellent meal was prepared 
and served. 

December—New members were initi- 
ated. the thirty-two people eligible for 
membership, twenty-nine accepted, setting 
new high for acceptance 90%. The 
new members staged humorous skit for the 
fraternity. 

January—Plans for New York trip 
were discussed. Orders were taken for 
emblems and pins. Dr. Ernest Engelhardt, 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College was the 
guest speaker. 

February—Open. 

March—Open. 

April—Business meeting for election 
next year’s officers and initiation new 
members. 

Picnic. Planned Project 
—Trip New York for Senior members. 


CHAPTER 


Butler University 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


June 17, 1953—Picnic held Orchard 
School Indianapolis. 

July 1953—Mr. Harold Hargrove, 
director guidance LaPorte, Indiana, 
high school, spoke the subject counsel- 
ing and guidance. 

October 1953—Initiation pledges 
and election officers. 

November Paul Klinge, 
biology teacher Howe High School, 


Indianapolis, and current recipient 
grant from the Fund For The Advance- 
ment Education the Ford Foundation, 
gave inspiring talk about the fellowship 
program and his experiences and plans with 
his program. particularly interested 
the gifted student science education. 

December 

February 10, 1954—Mr. Tom Ed- 
mondson, exchange teacher from England 
and now teaching Rushville, Indiana, 
will show mm. movie dealing with 
British education. 

April—Open. 

May—Open. 


GAMMA Tau CHAPTER 


Winona State Teachers College, 
Minnesota 


October 1953—Place: Social Room, 
Teachers College. Time: 7:30 P.M. Busi- 
ness meeting. 

November 1953—Place: Home 
Kathleen Keese, president the chapter. 
Time: 7:30 Theme: “My Trip 
Europe” Miss Catherine Cavanagh, The 
talk will illustrated slides. 

December 1953—Place: Flamingo 
Room, Hotel Winona. Time: 7:30. 
Dinner meeting. Program: Initiation new 
members; “Education Standards Ger- 
Miss Greta Kroéll, exchange stu- 
dent from Cologne, Germany. 

January 18, Social Room, 
Teachers College. Time: 7:30 Pro- 
gram: “Europe Today” talk Dr. Hans 

February 1954—Place: Optional. 
Time: 7:30 P.M. Program: Book Review 
Mr. Edward Jacobsen, head library 
service. 

March 1954—Place: Social Room, 
Teachers College. Time: 7:30 P.M. Pro- 
gram: Panel discussion. “Teaching the 
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First Year” Kappa Delta members teach- 
ing their first year. 

April 1954—Place: Social Room, 
Teachers College. Time: 7:30 P.M. Pro- 
gram: Panel discussion members repre- 
senting various area majors 
chosen them. 

May 1954—Place: Optional Time: 
6:00 P.M. Program: Formal Spring Initia- 
tion-Dinner meeting. Speaker—optional. 


CHAPTER 


Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


September, Meeting 
the officers make plans for the year. Since 
1953 the year the Louisiana Sesquicen- 
tennial, based our programs around 
Louisiana. Theme: “Louisiana—In Fact 
and Fancy.” 

October, 1953—Program: “Highlights 
From the History Louisiana” Miss 
Catherine Winters, Professor Social Sci- 
ences. Hostess: Patsy Winkler. Time: 
7:30 P.M. Place: Living room Home 
Economics Building, Northwestern State 
College. 

November, 1953—Meeting called off 
due several conflicts. 

December, 1953—Fall Initiation and 
Christmas Party. Six new pledges were 
initiated. Time: 7:30 Place: Living 
room Home Economics Building, North- 
western State College. 

January, 1954—Program: “Literature 
Professor English. Time: 8:00 
Place: Living room Home Economics 
Building, Northwestern State College. 

March, 1954—Business Meeting. Chair- 
man, Byron Program: “Louisiana 
Forward Look” and talk and discus- 
sion Dr. John Kyser, Head Depart- 
ment Social Sciences. Time: 7:30 P.M. 
Place: Living room Home Economics 


Building, Northwestern State College. 

April, Initiation. 

May, 1954—Spring Banquet. Program: 
“Music Louisiana” Mr. Sherrod 
Towns, Professor Music. Attending the 
banquet will members, and 
guests. Time: 8:00 P.M. Place: Private 
Dining Room Student Center, North- 
western State College. 


GAMMA CHI CHAPTER 


State College 
Massachusetts 


Our first meeting the year was held 
September, which time pledged seven 
more senior students, and one faculty mem- 
ber, thus filling our Kappa Delta quota. 
These people were formally invited join 
our organization the senior class day pro- 
gram October. Each member was pre- 
sented with badge bearing our chapter 
colors. 

November held banquet which 
preceded the initiation our new mem- 
bers, Alumni, student, and faculty members 
were present. Mr. Lucius Aldrich gave 
excellent talk the “Beauties Around Us,” 
which illustrated with slides made from 
pictures took himself. 

February held our annual honor 
night. The high ranking sophomores and 
juniors who are potential Kappa Delta 
members were invited attend. dinner 
will given April, which time some 
the juniors will initiated and accepted 
the organization. 

scholarship will awarded the 
highest ranking sophomore the Senior 
Class Day graduation exercises June. 
Miss Mary Petrinas, now junior received 
this award last year. 

Our chapter will conclude the year with 


—Reporter 
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Pst CHAPTER 


Fresno State College 


Fresno, California 


Thursday, October 1953—Pot Luck 
Dinner Dr. Harton’s (sponsor) home. 
Business meeting, selection new mem- 
bers. Mr. Pierson the College Business 
Department talked and showed slides 
Japan. 

Thursday, October 22, 1953—Orienta- 
tion Meeting for Prospective Members. 

Thursday, November 12, 1953—Busi- 
ness Meeting—Selection faculty Kappa 
Delta Members. Initiation new mem- 
bers. Background music and piano solo— 
Hazel Conners and Vocal Solos Howard 
Nelson. 

Thursday, December 
Meeting. Speaker—Mrs. Lyllis Lundkvist 
the College Music Department. Her 
topic was Christmas Music. 

Wednesday, January 13, 
ness Meeting. Panel Discussion in-service 
teachers Teaching.” Social 
Hour followed honoring Dr. Harton, 
sponsor, who leaving. 

Thursday, February 11, 1954—Busi- 
ness Meeting. Speaker—Dr. Murphy the 
Education Dept. His topic will “The 
Effects Television Education.” 

March—Business Meeting. Speaker 
the Education Field. 

Ceremony for new 
members. 

May—Formal Banquet and election and 
installation officers. 


CHAPTER 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


October 14—7:00-7:30 P.M. Business 
meeting. 7:30-9:00 P.M. talk Mr. 
Donald Ferguson, Child Study Consultant 
the Lorain Public Schools School 


Psychologist Work.” 

November 4—7:00-10:00 P.M. Pledg- 
ing, Pledge Party and Wiener Roast 
Adelle Durbin Park, Stow, Ohio. 

November Initia- 
tion Services. 6:00-9:00 P.M. Initiation 
Dinner conjunction with the Superin- 
tendents Workshop Northeastern Ohio. 
Speaker: Lawrence Derthick, Superinten- 
dent Schools Chattanooga, Tennessee 
and President American Association 
School Administrators. 

December P.M. Joint 
Meeting with Alpha Theta Chapter, Uni- 
versity Akron. 

January 13—7:00-7:30 Election 
New Members and Election President. 
7:30-9:30 “Ninth Graders the 
University School View Student 

February P.M. Pledging. 
P.M. Demonstration using Visual 
Aids Teach Moral and Spiritual Values 
Principal Perkins Junior High School 
Akron, Ohio. 

March 3—7:00-10:00 P.M. Faculty 
Party. 

April 14—5:00-6:00 
6:00-9:00 P.M. Initiation Dinner. 

May P.M. Picnic. 

May 26—Scholarship Tea. 


ZETA CHAPTER 


Northern Michigan College Education 
Marquette, Michigan 


October 21—During the business meet- 
ing, plans were made for the pledging and 
initiation new members into the Society. 
This was the first meeting the Society 
which was attended the new faculty ad- 
viser, Dr. Richard Dell. 

November 18—New members Delta 
Zeta Chapter were pledged during im- 
pressive ceremony. Another feature the 
meeting was the presentation the Fresh- 
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man Award the person who had main- 
tained the highest average the Freshman 
Class 1952-53. The recipient this 
Award was Miss Geraldine Sundelius, and 
she was presented with permanent desk 
calendar with memo pad. 

December 14—During formal cere- 
mony new members were initiated into the 
Delta Zeta Chapter. Christmas program 
was the new members. The 
program consisted recitations, stories, 
songs, and games. Guests this meeting 
were persons living the Marquette area 
who, though they are longer college 
students, have been are still members 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

January 20—An educational program 
was presented Mr. Russell Horwood, 
who the superintendent experiment 
station Chatham (which about thirty 
miles from Marquette). Mr. Horwood, 
whose work agriculturist was for 
several years done Okinawa told his 
work that Many colored slides, 
which had taken while worked the 
island Okinawa, were shown. 

this meeting, two officers were elected 
succeed officers who will graduate the 
end the present semester, Elected were 
Jodocy, Historian-Reporter. Other officers 
who will continue serve during the sec- 
ond semester the year are Leonore 
Isdebski, President; Lauriann Gant, Vice- 
President; and Nancy McKevitt, Secretary. 


LAMBDA CHAPTER 


Wilson Teachers College 
Washington, D.C. 


Theme: “The Implications Research 
for Education.” 

October 22, panel discussion 
the Kinsey Reports including the validity 
the methods used, philosophy, and im- 
plications for education. 


November 18, 1953—Discussion Dr. 
Wendell Cruze Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege the physiology learning. This 
talk will follow informal “pot 
supper. 

December 17, tea 
Wilson Teachers College honoring the 
Seniors. 

January—No formal meeting planned. 

February 18, 1954—Report de- 
linquency and its implications for education. 
The speaker will Mr. Herbert Beaser, 
Assistant Council the Senate subcom- 
mittee investigation juvenile delinquency. 

March 18, 1954—Business meeting. 

April 29, 1954—Discussion research 
the field reading instruction. The 
speaker will announced. 

May 13, 1954—Annual initiation ban- 
The speaker will announced. 

June, 1954—Social meeting. 


Westminster College 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


This year the Delta chapter West- 
minster College has been functioning under 
the direction Lois Vierheller, President; 
Margaret Geuther, Vice-President; Cor- 
nelia Mabon, Secretary; Lois Glaser, 
Treasurer; Donna Lee Wagner, His- 
torian-Reporter; and Edwards, 
Counselor. 

October—Business meeting. 

November—An entertaining program 
charades was planned Margaret Geuther. 
The charades were centered common 
educational terms and phrases, 

December—Fourteen prospective mem- 
bers were pledged this meeting. All edu- 
cation majors were invited hear the 
speaker for the evening, Miss Alice Niccolls, 
elementary supervisor Farrell, Pennsyl- 
The topic was critic teachers 
expect student teachers.” 
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January—Doris Valentine and Richard 
Barnhardt were elected attend the con- 
vention held Purdue University. 
Mr. George Davis, graduate member the 
organization, spoke the subject visual 
aids. 

Plans for the remainder the year are 
incomplete. Initiation will take place 
February, and the possibility banquet 


CHAPTER 


Wisconsin State College 
hitewater, Wisconsin 


September 30, meeting 
plan the coffee hour honoring the sopho- 
more and upper classmen who made 
point better. 

October 21, coffee hour 
which was held the College. this 
gathering honored about sophomores 
and upper classmen. Don Forbes, our presi- 
dent, and Mr. Klumb, our sponsor, ex- 
plained the meaning and functions Kappa 
Delta Pi. Refreshments were also served. 

November 12, 1953—Business Meeting 
held plan the initiation banquet for our 
new pledges. was decided hold the 
banquet the Colonial Hotel Delavan, 
Wis. with Mr. Milligan from the Delavan 
School for the Deaf the guest speaker. 

November 19, 
banquet. 

February 10, 1954—A panel discussion 
curricula and student teaching prob- 
lems. 


CHAPTER 


Tulane University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


October 21—Business meeting. 

November 26—Guest speaker, Dr. 
Dudley, “British Education.” 

December 10—Business meeting and dis- 


Organizations.” 

January 
Relationship Between the Student Teacher 
and the Critic Teacher.” 

February 25—Initiation 
James Redmond, 
“The Contributions Educational 
Honor Society the Teaching Profession.” 

March 25—Business meeting and elec- 
tion officers for the year 1954-55. 

April meeting and installa- 
tion new officers, 
for the Future.” 


Facing Professional 


CHAPTER 


Wisconsin State College 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


ceremony. 

November—Speaker. 

December—Supper meeting, Speaker. 

January—Meeting home Mr. 
Leonard Haas, one the chapter’s most 
ardent members. 

February—Speaker. 

March—Speaker. 

April—Recognition Tea. 

May—Election and installation offi- 
cers. 


OMEGA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


For 1953-1954, the activities include our 
annual Founders Day Program, presented 
jointly with Epsilon Tau; the fall initia- 
tion new members; our fast growing 
tutoring service for students feeling need 
for such aid; the leadership the Fresh- 
man orientation program; our assistance 
the spring conferences the General Ele- 
mentary and Industrial Arts Divisions; and 
our spring initiation new members. 

October—Business meeting. Set 


working committees for the year. 

November—Speaker the “Schools 
Peru.” 

December—Initiation Banquet. Christ- 
mas Party. 

January—Slides travels. Open meet- 
ing for one representative from each school 

February—Speaker “India.” 

March—Report Kappa Delta con- 
Faculty Forum. 

April—Slides stagecraft. 

May—Educational talk. Initiation 
new members. Installation officers. 


ZETA ALPHA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College 
Paterson, New Jersey 


September—The first meeting the 
year was held September 21, for the pur- 
pose organizing the coming year. The 
program committee and the fund-raising 
committee were set this time. 

October—A short business meeting was 
held October after which Mrs. Doro- 
thy Ritchie, member our chapter, gave 
talk antique glassware and displayed 
part her collection. 

November—On November Mrs. Gill- 
more Paterson, N.J., showed slides and 
spoke gems she displayed her collec- 
tion. 

November 20—The annual Square 
Dance for the purpose raising money for 
our Scholarship Fund was held. This 
proved very successful event. 

December—On December Christ- 
mas party was held. Games, singing, and 
grab bag made enjoyable evening. 

January—The regular meeting 
held January was cancelled because 
snow storm. 

February—On February business 
meeting was held. Committees for election 
new members and nominations new 


officers were set up. Marian Schrieks and 
Marcia Whipple were selected represent 
the chapter the Biennial Convocation 
Kappa Delta Pi. After the business meeting 
the film “Skippy and the Three R’s” was 
shown. 

March—On March Justin Freidman 
Paterson, N.J., will address the group 
the “Rumor Clinic.” 

April—A theater party planned for 
April 24. The group will attend “Me and 
Juliet” New York City. 

April 30, the second annual auction 
will held the college cafe- 
The purpose will raise money 
for the Scholarship Fund. Items auc- 
tioned will donated members and 
The highlight the event will 
the auctioning unopened packages which 
have been donated the college faculty. 

May—The May meeting will de- 
voted the selection new members and 
officers. 

June—The annual banquet will held 
the college cafeteria. New members and 
officers will installed. The guest speaker 
will William Cruz, local teacher, who 
active politics and will speak “The 
Teacher and Politics.” 


ZETA CHAPTER 


University Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 


October—Our first meeting the year 
was held October 14th supper meet- 
ing the school was business 
meeting plan for the coming year and 
establish definite meeting time each month. 
After the business, panel discussion was 
held the Whether Men Teachers 
Should Receive Higher Salary than 
Women Teachers. 

November—For our second meeting, 
held another supper meeting the 
school cafeteria. Since this was Religious 
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ZETA CHAPTER, AFTER FORMAL INITIATION BANQUET, NOVEMBER 19, 1953 


Emphasis Week the University, our guest 
speaker was Father Mooney Gesu 
was very informal talk, after 
which were able ask questions. 

November 11:00 A.M. brief 
business meeting was held for the purpose 
electing new members. Twelve new 
members were decided upon and notified 
their election into Kappa Delta Pi. 

January—The January meeting sched- 
uled for January 14th. this time will 
initiate eleven new members. Our guest 
speaker will Mr. Frank Duvendack, 
principal Woodward High School. His 
topic will “Problems That Confront The 
Beginning Teacher.” short business meet- 
ing will held and refreshments will fol- 
low. 

business meeting will held 
for the approval prospective members. 

will held for the 
new members. hope have Dr. Wal- 
ter Zaugg guest speaker. from 
Bowling Green University. 

will also hold business meeting for 
the purpose electing new officers for the 
coming year. 


CHAPTER 


Minot State Teachers College 
Minot, North Dakota 


September 29—An executive meeting 
was held decide tentative program 
for the year. 

October business meeting was held 
for approval initiates. Plans for homecom- 
ing also discussed. 

November 12—A business meeting was 
held plan initiation and pledging. 

November 16—Six initiates were pledged 
Kappa Delta ceremonies held 
the Fireplace Room the College Union. 

November 19—The formal initiation 
was followed formal banquet the 
banquet room the Dutch Mill. Mrs. 
Lester Hartnett the college faculty spoke 
her last summer’s trip Europe. 

January 20—A joint meeting with Phi 
Sigma Pi, educational fraternity, was 
held the North Dining Pioneer Hall. 
Dr. Stone, Director Professional Educa- 
tion the Wisconsin State College, was the 
guest speaker, 

February 18—A meeting was held the 


College Union. Students gave reports 
Forum. The meeting was followed 
Valentine’s Day Party. 

March 18—Plans were discussed for the 
pledging and initiation new members. 
Proposed initiates were approved. 

April 22—Pledging and initiation cere- 
monies were followed brief meeting 
and formal banquet. 

May 20—The final meeting the year 
consisted complete reports the various 
committees, over-all report the year’s 
activities was made the secretary. 

The bulletin board has been secured 
which has been the chapter project. Plans 
are for gold lettering the name the 


glass. 
CHAPTER 


East Tennessee State College 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


October 20, Kappa 
Delta Pi. Miss Virginia Williams, teacher 
the polio ward Memorial Hospital, 
was invited speak about her work with 
the physically handicapped. The chapter 
members volunteered read the children 
accordance with schedule that Miss 
Williams and Jack Morris, the society proj- 
ect chairman, should work out. 

November 20, 1953—Dr. Stanley 
Rose Foreign Trades Business Ad- 
ministration Faculty spoke the group 
“Letters Application and Personal Inter- 

December 11, 1953—The club members 
present held open free discussion 
Compulsory vs. Voluntary Assembly which 
was issue facing our student body. The 
group reached recommendation but 
interesting and valuable points were made 
both 

January 21, 1954—We planned ini- 
tiation dinner the Franklin Club nearby 
Elizabethton. 


February members were 
invited the guests the Gamma 
Chapter Delta Kappa Gamma John- 
son City. This will program reception 
honoring prospective teachers this area 
given this honor society women teach- 
ers. Others invited are Future Teachers 
America and American Childhood Educa- 
tion members this college, Milligan Col- 
lege nearby us, and surrounding high 
schools, 

March meeting was combined with the 
Phi Delta Kappa dinner program meet- 
ing the Rose Room our cafeteria. 

Third Friday group was 
invited informal outdoor meeting 
the home Dr. Jaggers, their sponsor. 

May—There will another installation 
new members. 


Kappa CHAPTER 


Southeastern Louisiana College 
Hammond, Louisiana 


October—Discussion 
ects. Selection project for the year and 
appointment committees. 

the Classroom 
Teacher Can Served the Educational 
Services talk Mr. 
John Robinson, Director the Clinic. 

December—Pledging new members. 

January—Initiation new members 
special meeting. Speaker for regular meet- 
ing—Dr. Furbeck, Director the Tangi- 
pahoa Parish Health Unit. 

February—Reception for honor students 
Education. 

March—Discussion the 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

May—Banquet, with speaker. Election 
officers will held this meeting, fol- 
lowed their installation. This will close 
the year’s program. 
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ALPHA CHAPTER 


Seattle University 
Seattle, 


October 13, 1953—Business meeting. 
Outline year’s Committee ap- 
pointments. Stressed interest locating 
transfers from other chapters who are now 
teaching Seattle. Panel discussion 
“Teacher’s Training Program Seattle 
University.” Social hour. 

November 17, 1953—Business meeting. 
Plans for initiation new members and 
educational display for Open House 
Seattle University. Speaker: Dr. Alice Hay- 
den, Ph.D., who member the Na- 
tional Committee the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
Social hour. 

January 26, 1954—Initiation new 
members. Short business meeting. Film 
Teachers Speaker: Dr. 
Ray Howard, Supt. Shoreline School 
District. Social hour. 

February 1954—Business meeting. 
Teacher” featuring two principals, two 
critic teachers and two students. Social hour. 

March 1954—Business meeting. Dis- 
cussion current educational problems and 
new books education. Social hour. 

April 13, meeting. 
Speaker from Seattle School System 
“Guidance.” Social hour. 

May 11, 1954—Short business meeting. 
Spring banquet and initiation new mem- 
bers Student Union Building. Social 
hour. 

Initiation. 

Spring banquet. 

Display Open House the latest edu- 
cational material. 

Help organize the Seattle University 
Education Department Alumnz luncheon 
the afternoon the meeting the Na- 
tional Education Institute the fall. 


Era CHAPTER 


Arkansas State College 
State College, Arkansas 


Eta Delta Chapter, Arkansas State Col- 
lege, State College, Arkansas, had for one 
its summer meetings watermelon feast 
Craighead Forest. After the forty-five 
attendance had enjoyed the ice cold melons, 
song fest was held. All enjoyed this fel- 
lowship meeting much, that was voted 
make this annual event. Another high- 
light the summer meetings was Kappa 
Delta quiz which was for the purpose 
better informing the members the na- 
tional program and chapter activities. 

The following officers were elected and 
installed serve during the year: President, 
Singleton; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Katherine White; Secretary, Mrs. 
Geraldine Elliott; Treasurer, Mr. 
Smith; Historian-Recorder, 
Webb; and Counselor, Miss Lillian Barton. 

The regular meetings the year are held 
the second Tuesday night each month 
the Education Building. The theme 
the meetings for the school year ““Work 
and Activities Kappa Delta Pi.” ‘The 
plan for the year’s program follows: 

September 29—Installation Officers 
—Organization Year’s Work. 

Initiation and Ban- 
quet, Speaker—Dr. Carl Reng, Topic— 
“Exploring Problems Affecting Education 
Today.” 

November 10—Purpose and Value 
Panel. 

December 8—Christmas Party with 
F.T.A.—Gifts for White Christmas. 

January 
Peace the School Curriculum” Dr. 
Robb Shanks. 

February Trends Ele- 
mentary Forum with 
members 

March 9—Review Kappa Delta 
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Lecture Series Dr. Walter Turner. 
delegate. Election officers for new year. 
May 14—Spring Initiation and Banquet 
—Speaker—Dr. Williams, Topic 
Delta and World Problems.” 


Era CHAPTER 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 


October 13, 1953—Student Union. 
“The Meaning Kappa Delta Pi.” 
Speaker: Miss Irma Bruce, Sponsor. 

October 22, Building. 
Pledge Organizational Meeting. Presenta- 
tion different phases meaning and pur- 
pose Kappa Delta Pi. 

November 10, Union. 
Pledge Service. panel discussion Ger- 
man Exchange Teachers Compari- 
son Methods Teaching Germany 
and the S.” 

December 
Christmas Party. 

January 15, 1954—Student Union. 
Formal initiation, Speaker: Dr. Mildred 
Sayre. 

February 1954—Student Union. 
panel discussion “How Get the Most 
Out Student Teaching” group 
Student Teachers. 

March 1954—Student 
Trip Germany—Foreign Teaching Op- 
portunities.” Speaker: Miss Marjorie Stew- 

April 13, Pledge 
Service. “An Ex-student Tells First 
Year 

May 11, 1954—Spur Room. 
and Formal initiation. 


1953—Student Union. 


Dinner 


THETA CHAPTER 


Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 


meeting and get-acquainted session. 
discussion aims and ideals the organiza- 
tion was held, and the executive committee 
presented tentative program for the year 
the members, who were asked offer 
opinions and suggestions concerning the 
program. 

November, 1953—Professor Helen Brell 
the Brooklyn College Department 
Education, spoke her experiences 
Ecuador, while recent leave from the 
College, she studied the educational system 
the country for UNESCO. 

December, 1953—Dr. Leonore Boehm, 
Brooklyn College, response the re- 
quests the Chapter’s young teachers, led 
round-table discussion school discipline. 

January, 1954—Dr. Margaret Cor- 
mack, who has lived many years India, 
discussed her book, ““The Hindu Women.” 

March, 1954—Prof. Lester Crow will 
speak Education Japan. 

April, 1954—Election officers. The 
Chapter now making arrangements 
have speaker. 

May, new members 
and annual dinner. 


Era CHAPTER 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Cookeville, Tennessee 


October 26—The Eta Chapter 
Kappa Delta met, and the President, 
Miss Betty Hoodenpyle, presented the pro- 
gram for the year. The theme chosen was 
“Education Other Lands.” 

this first meeting, the speaker was 
Mrs. Everett Derryberry, native Eng- 
land. She discussed Educational Sys- 
tem England.” 

November Joyce Ramsey, who 
has recently returned from two-year stay 
Germany, discussed the “Educational 
System Germany.” 

November pledge service was 
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held for newly accepted members. 

December 4—The initiation ceremony 
was held the Tech Memorial Gym- 
nasium, followed banquet the 
Union building. The Speaker was Miss 
Charlene Willis, Director Field Services 
for the Tennessee Education Association. 

January 26—A social meeting was held 
the home Mrs. Benton Terry, mem- 
ber Eta Chapter and assistant 
professor the Department Education 
Tennessee Tech. Mrs. Farr spoke 
the group. 

The programs for the rest the school- 
year will follow the general theme “Edu- 
cation Other Lands” with possible speak- 
ers from Iran and Puerto The Spring 
Quarter’s activities will also include Spring 
Initiation Banquet. 


CHAPTER 


Denison University 


Granville, Ohio 


September 24—An organization meeting 
was held plan the programs for the 
coming year. 

October 22—An open house for all stu- 
dents enrolled education courses was 
given. Dr. Robert Carter, head the Edu- 
cation Department, presented some his 
basic ideas education and answered 
questions concerning the department. 

November Muldur from Tur- 
key, Athena Moraitou from Greece, and 
Rong-sheng Jin from Formosa, gave talks 
the educational systems their countries. 

December Anna Louise Ackley 
and Miss Thelma Wiley, teachers the 
Granville High School with long experience 
with student teachers, gave suggestions and 
answered questions the topic, and 
Don’t for Student Teachers.” 

February 11—Students from the Gran- 
ville High School gave their views what 
they expect student teacher. 


March last year’s student 
teachers now teaching schools near Deni- 
son will tell the group how their training 
helped them and how differed from their 
present professional teaching. 

May—New members will initiated 
and election officers held. 


Era CHAPTER 


Austin Peay State College 
Clarksville, Tennessee 


Eta Rho chapter had met 
throughout the summer there was little 
business transacted the October 
meeting. Lewis Sego, Clarksville High 
School graduate, who had spent the summer 
France under the Experiment Living 
plan presented the program. His subject, 
“Des Impressions Mon Voyage 
France,” included account the educa- 
tional opportunities and manners con- 
trast these manners America, Refresh- 
ments were served. 

illustrated 
lecture was given Rev. William Had- 
den, Jr., who told his recent tour 
Europe and the Near East. Especial empha- 
sis was given conditions the Holy 
Land; beautiful and informative film strips 
were shown. Following business session, 
refreshments were served the parlors 
the home economic department. 

December—A Christmas party for the 
members Eta Rho chapter and their 
families was held the Recreation Center. 
Games, music, and refreshments added 
the festivities. 

initiation new members 
was held 5:30. The banquet 6:30 was 
held the college commons where the 
guest speaker was Dr. Harold Benjamin 
George Peabody College, Nashville, 
nessee. Laureate Counselor Kappa 
Delta spoke convincingly the as- 
sembled members and 


ness meeting select representatives at- 
tend the Spring Convocation, the program 
“Role-making, Psycho-drama” was pre- 
sented Mr. Wilbert Hunt the 
English department. 

March—Members the English de- 
partment A.P.S.C., Dr. George Grice 
and Dr. George Boswell, presented 
program “Folk Songs.” Both these 
popular folk-lorists are great demand for 
similar programs. 

April—A panel discussion, “What Does 
the Public Expect Teachers?”, was led 
Dr. Harold Pryor the A.P.S.C. 
department Education. 

annual spring picnic will 
held this time. 


Era CHAPTER 


Langston 
Langston, Oklahoma 


September 25, meeting 
Delta Workship—Getting ac- 
quainted—Detailed planning for year. 

October 17, new 
members and banquet. 

November 13, 1953—Panel discussion 
“American Education Week.” 

December Program 
honoring all honor students past semester. 

January 1954—Business meeting— 
General discussion program planning for 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

February 19, new 
members and banquet. 

March 12, Experience Cur- 
Oklahoma College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

April 1954—Report Kappa Delta 
Convocation delegates Eta Sigma 
Chapter, 

May 14, 1954—Business meeting— 
Election 


CHAPTER 


Nebraska State Teachers College 
Kearney, Nebraska 


July 22, 1953—Initiation Dinner, 
College Faculty Dining Room, for new 
Dr. Leo Thomas was speaker. 

September 23, new officers 
were elected for the chapter: Joyce Psota, 
Historian; and Ina Frischholz, Dinner 
Treasurer for dinner meetings. 

October 19, 1953—Dinner meeting 
with initiation three new members. 
Orders for badges were taken. Dr. Jorgen- 
sen spoke the group. 

November 1953—The skit “Go 
Forth and Teach” regarding the life 
Horace Mann, was presented special 
convocation honoring National Education 
Week. 

November 23, meeting. 
Business Education Instructor, Don Jester, 
spoke obtaining his Master’s Degree. 
discussion concerning the securing schol- 
arships, assistantships, and fellowships for 
graduate work followed. 

December 14, meeting. 
Dr. Philip Holmgren and Helen Samp- 
son talked the group about the college 
curriculum changes becoming effective 
Kearney the fall 1954. 

January 11, Herman 
was elected vice-president and Carol Adams 
was elected secretary replace the two 
graduating officers. Our president, Marshall 
Han, was selected represent our Chapter 
the Biennial Convocation held 
Purdue University. Rodney Koch led dis- 
cussion the article “Do Get Our 
Money’s Worth?” THe 

Other plans for 1954—Meetings the 
second and fourth Mondays each month. 

Joint work with the other Honorary Fra- 
ternities campus sponsor the annual 
Honorary Fraternity Banquet the spring. 
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The Chapters Report 


The Southern California Alumni Chap- 
ter, based San Marino, California, has 
active June their annual 
picnic was held. Those who did not “leave 
early” are shown the accompanying pic- 
ture, taken member. the first meet- 
ing the year, Kappa Delta sponsored 
teachers institute which Dr. Sybil 
Richardson spoke “What Want 
for our Children?” The meeting was ap- 
proved the county superintendent 
schools and carried credit. Mrs. Grace 
Jones Swanson, the counselor the chap- 
ter, teacher the Department 
Special Training the Los Angeles City 
Schools. 

Gamma Omega Chapter, Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma, sent our for- 
mal invitations reception honoring stu- 
dents the roll “distinguished students” 
the college February sixteenth. Two 


hundred honor students attended. 

Dinner meeting Mrs. Cobb’s followed 
short business checklist was 
presented the members for the purpose 
finding out activities which the members 
preferred central themes for the year’s 
meetings. Copies the list were also sent 
members unable attend the first meet- 
ing. 

The secretary-treasurer, Ila Rooks, re- 
ported 120 paid members, She also reported 
that membership roster complete with new 
addresses, telephone numbers, etc, had been 
sent the student activities committee. The 
chapter voted sponsor tea the 
Teacher Education Conference the Col- 
lege Education January 

Following the business session, those pres- 
ent enjoyed evening fun bridge and 
bingo. 

The chapter held the second meeting 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMNI CHAPTER, SAN MARINO, CALIFORNIA 


the year Wednesday night, December 
and, Dawson Hall Lounge, Mrs. Scott 
presiding. Mr. Aaron gave report the 
check lists which were used the October 
meeting. “Juvenile Delinquency Geor- 
gia” was the topic receiving the most votes 
for the March meeting. The chief item 
business was the selection delegates 
the convocation Purdue University 
March 11th, 12th, and 13th. Mrs. Scott 
and Dr. Moore were elected official dele- 
gates with Miss Rooks and Mr. Aaron 
first and second alternates, respectively. 

After the business meeting, the group 
was privileged hear Mr. Lowe, Director 
General Extension the University 
Georgia, explain detail the Continuing 
Education Project here the University. 
Kappa Delta member, Dr. John 
Dotson, Dean the College Education, 
served chairman the committee se- 
curing grant from the Kellogg Founda- 
tion help finance the Continuing Educa- 
tion Project. Governor Herman Talmadge 
Georgia allocated $1,600,000.00 State 
funds combine with the Kellogg grant. 
$2,190,000 Continuing Education center 
will built the University campus 
which will housed educational tele- 
vision station, radio studios, and facilities for 
producing educational movies. 

delightful social hour, with Miss Beall 
charge, was held the conclusion the 
program. 

Gamma Tau Chapter, Winona State 
Teachers Winona, Minnesota, 
plays host tea given annually honor 
freshman and sophmore honor students 
the college. The purpose the tea 
encourage high scholarship and propa- 
gate the reputation Kappa Delta Pi. 

reunion the alumni members the 
Gamma Tau Chapter was held this year 
during the annual homecoming the col- 
lege. 

The November meeting Epsilon Omi- 


cron chapter Kappa Delta was held 
the women’s lounge the Wisconsin 
State College Eau Claire. Vice president 
Jean Hoard presided the absence our 
president, Norbert Tlachac. During the 
regular business meeting Miss Hoard read 
invitation from the F.T.A. meet with 
them the Little Theatre the following 
Monday night hear Mrs. Henry speak 
about her visits the United Nations. 
motion was made and passed that the chap- 
ter dispense with its December meeting. 

The speaker for the evening was Miss 
Joyce Nagel, exchange teacher from New 
She spoke informally about educa- 
tion New Zealand, and told how this 
differed from education the United 
States. Students New Zealand are paid 
for going college, and they are away 
from home boarding allowance given 
them, she said, Other differences are that 
English the only compulsory subject, the 
school year from February December, 
and women take bigger part sports, 
since one day week devoted athletics. 

period followed during 
which refreshments were served.—Ruby 
McEathron 

Epsilon Rho chapter, Rhode Island Col- 
lege Education recently sponsored its 
annual dance Providence, Rhode Island 
and last week initiated twenty-four new 
members. 

Members the chapter presented 
the student body and faculty plan for 
graduation with honors. was approved 
the faculty. 

the last meeting, the chapter president, 
John Nazarian, and Corinne O’Brien were 
selected delegates the Kappa Delta 
convocation, The chapter’s pledging 
new members will held early April. 

Last October the Epsilon Upsilon chap- 
ter State University Teachers College, 
Potsdam, New York, initiated thirty-two 
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members and enjoyed talk Miss Rose 
Izzo, faculty member who visited Europe 
last summer. November the chapter 
sponsored its annual address the student 
body. Dr. William Willoughby St. 
Lawrence University spoke Canadian- 
American Relations. Future include 
the spring initiation and the annual faculty 
banquet. 

project for the year, members 
Zeta Kappa chapter, Southeastern Louisiana 
College, Hammond, Louisiana are con- 
ducting “How-to-Study” Clinic, tutor- 
ing service. Its purpose help students 
who are having difficulty their courses. 
Meetings are held one night week, with 
faculty coordinator attendance. Stu- 
dents desiring help are asked contact the 
faculty member advance, give him 
opportunity locate instructor the 
desired subject. Kappa Delta members 
have been most generous volunteering 
their services, and there are usually more 
instructors present than students needing 
help. average seven students are 
given instruction and study tips each week. 

The following members were pledged 
December and initiated January: Billie 
Blaylack, Mary Ann Bradley, Mrs. Carole 
Corkern, Ouida Milton, Mrs. Yvonne 
Pittman, Gardie Robertson, Vera Smiley, 
Zeibel Thibodaux, Mrs. Betty Toney 
and Ethel Wade. 

The Eta Gamma chapter, Georgia 
Teachers College, Collegeboro, Georgia, 
had most successful year during 1953. 
won first place the Annual Talent 
Night sponsored the International Rela- 
tions Club the campus. Our president, 
Morris Davis, well number other 
members the chapter were elected 
Who’s Who American Colleges and 
Universities. 

Six students were elected our chapter 
during the winter quarter, and they are 


held Dean Ida Rogers’ house Feb- 
ruary first. Our counselor, Dr. Henry Ash- 
more, left during the year and being 
replaced Mr. Fred Lenfesty who 
member the Education Department 
the college. 

our last meeting voted honor 
annually freshman for excellence 
scholarship. silver cup will given 
each year honors day the most out- 
standing freshman the college. hope 
that doing this can increase interest 
scholarship and leadership among new 
students coming into our school. 

informal breakfast the home 
Dr. Andrew Hunt, September 
1953, began the year’s activities for Eta 
Epsilon Chapter, McMurry College, Abi- 
lene, this campus. this meeting 
plans were discussed for the coming year. 

This year’s initiation service was held 
the home the French Robinson’s 
October 15, 1953. even dozen were 
initiated. Before the initiation, Dr. Hunt 
impressed the group told Kappa 
Delta Pi’s influence our campus. 
one the strongest organizations the 
campus and moulding 
life all future teachers preparing for 
teaching vocation McMurry,” said. 

With the singing Christmas carols, 
playing games, and the presentation 
pair silk pajamas Dr. Cooke, the 
fourth annual Presidents Christmas Party 
got underway, December 15, 1953. 

lighted Nativity scene the balcony 
the Radford building greeted guests 
they arrived. The gala affair was under the 
direction Miss Jane Ann Steen, presi- 
dent Kappa Delta Pi. 

Refreshments cookies and green punch 
were served the Memorial Room after 
the playing games and the singing 
carols the social hall. 

Eta Epsilon will hold its annual Spring 
banquet the Abilene Country Club 


March 20, 1954. This the highlight 
the year’s activities for Kappa Delta 
this city three colleges. 

Speaking chapel program sponsored 
the Eta Sigma chapter, Langston Uni- 
versity, Langston, Oklahoma, Miss Youra 
Qualls, head the English Department, 
advised Langston university students that 
“the existing (world) confusion brought 
about not because men are thinking them- 
selves, but because they not think 
enough.” 

Miss Qualls suggested that men learn 
think clearly they will find themselves 
more and more agreement. She pointed 
out three rules the game thought: 
(1) “to get your ideas clear and 


Recipients the Honor 


DISTINGUISHED honor which has been 
upon twenty-eight persons 
the honor key for distinguished service 
persons Kappa Delta who have been 
members continuously for not fewer than 
fifteen years. The award made through 
the recommendation local chapters, ap- 
proved the Executive Council, under 
conditions which are available from the 


office the Executive Secretary. 

Those whom the key has been pre- 
sented February 1954, the begin- 
ning the present biennium, are: 


Irma Voight 


Estella Bennett 


(2) “to hold fast those meanings”; 
and (3) “‘to follow through the exam- 
ination our beliefs, ideas, principles, and 

“The responsibility follow knowledge 
like sinking star—wholly, ceaselessly with 
the realization that matter how steady 
the pursuit there always something else 
beyond the horizon know, understand 
follow knowledge like open road— 
freely, without compromising accepting 
the substitute for the real thing; follow 
knowledge like single star—critically, 
selectively, with discrimination” are the 


three responsibilities scholars pointed out 
Miss Qualls. 


Key 


Charles Skinner 
Egbert Turner 
Schrammel 
Emery Kuhnes 
Amos Heer 
Samuel Kruse 
Anna Mumma 
Pauline Humphreys 
Williams 
Ira Payne 
Charles Anspach 
Cecelia Anderson 
Erma Davis 
Napier 


Frank Wright 
Winifred Stayton 
Leslie Blakey Sipple 
Chester Pugsley 
Stephen Gribble 
Montgomery 
Roscoe West 
Fay Griffith 
Walter Zaugg 
John Lazenby 
Grady Gammage 
Oliver Cromwell 
Carmichael 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNIA 


Orders official 
blanks must 
approved 
chapter 
and the Record- 
er-Treasurer 
the Society. 


The honor key 
not applied for 
the recipient, 

issued 
for distinguished 
service only 
special vote 
the Executive 
Council upon rec- 
ommendation 
institutional 
Chapter, and 
must approved 
special blanks 
provided for the 
purpose, before 
any honor 
may released. 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 
Size Size Size Size 
Badge with ring top No.0 No.2 No.3 
$3.00 $4.00 $5.50 $7.00 
Guard Pins 
Single 
Letter Letter 
3.50 
Crown $6.50 $11.50 


Checks and mon- 
orders should 
made payable 
Burr, Patterson 
and Auld Com- 
pany, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal Tax 
charged some states indicated: Alabama, 
Colorado, 2%: lowa, 2%; Kansas, 2%; Louisiana, 
2%; Michigan, North Dakota, 2%; Ohio, 
3%; South Dakota, 2%, West Virginia, 
Wyoming, 2%. Since state taxes vary from 
time time, officers should make check the 
taxes their own states determine the amount 
which must paid. 
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